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HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Budget, 

Atlanta, GA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in Living 
Learning Confeience Centei No. 2, Spelman College, 350 Spelman 
Lane, S.W., Atlanta, GA, Hon. Wyche Fowler, presiding. 

Present: Senator Fowler and Congressman Lewis. 

Staff present. Tracey Thornton, chief counsel; Mark Josephs, 
Daryl Anderson, Benny Parker, Fran Weis, Sherry Collier, Beverly 
Miles, and Sam Henderson. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR FOWLER 

Senator Fowler. Ladies and gentlemen, good morning. 

My name is Wyche Fowler, U.S. Senator from Georgia and I 
am here this morning m my role as a member of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate to convene this hearing on the State of 
Historicall> Black Colleges and Universities of Higher Education. 

I am delighted to be here on this wonderful and historic campus 
and to be welcomed by the President of Spelman College, Dr. Joh- 
netta Cole. Thank yoa, Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHNETTA COLE. PRESIDENT. SPELMAN 
COLLEGE, ATLANTA. GA 

Dr. Cole. Thank you. Senator Fowler, friends of higher educa- 
tion, sisters, and brothers in our Historically Black College family, 
good morning. 

And welcome to Spelman College, a place that we love to de- 
scribe as the greatest womens, college in America. 
Senator Fowler. Hear, hear. 

Dr. Coif. I am certain that I voice what each individual here 
would like to express when I turn to Senator Fowler and say a very 
smcere thank you. We want to thank our Senator for convening 
this budget hearing on Historically Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties. In doing so, we think that Wyche Fowler demonstrates once 
again his forward thinking and his action-oriented talent. We are 
particularly pleased to be Georgians. 

The students, the faculty and the staff of Spelman College are 
very honored that Senator Fowler chose to hold this hearing on our 
campus, a historical black college with more than a century of 
service in educating African-American women negroes. 

(1) 
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Senator Fowler, you asked that I offer a welcome this morning, 
but certainly you know that a professor turned president is going 
to take advantage of this opportunit> to try to make a point or two. 

Senator Fowler. Good. 

Dr. Cole. I have got to do it, so it is all right. 

Senator Fowler. That is why we are all here. 

Dr. Cole. Senator, the enrollments of Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities are increasing at a very drr.matic rate. Enroll- 
ments in our predominantly white institutions are not growing at 
exactly the same pace. We are pleased that this trend is recognized 
by our Federal Government as a positive indicator of HBCU's suc- 
cess in educating many of our Nation's young women and men. 

The Budget Committee of the Congress has acknowledged our in- 
creasing responsibilit> by inclusion of the line item in budget pro- 
jections which provided full funding for up to $100 million in feder- 
al money for the President's study of the Black College Act, an Act 
for w^ich we thank the Congressional Black Caucus. 

Serator Fowler, although you have pro\ided the opportunity for 
$100 million to be received, there were two points I need to make 
about this funding. 

First, due to budget constraints on the Federal level, we have 
been in a constant struggle to reach this level of funding. This 
year, we are close, but we have not yet reached full funding. 

Secondly, as we look at the Higher Education Act Reauthoriza- 
tlo of the Black College Act, we need your committee's support m 
our efforts to raise the funding level for our institution. In light of 
our increased enrollment, in light of the fact that we, indeed, 
engage in quality education. Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities, especially private ones, need additional facilities, such as 
dormitories, libraries, and academic facilities for science, for engi- 
neering, for math, and other crucial academic areas. We look to 
you in your role as priority setting to help us in this endeavor. 

In conclusion, I would like to call upon Senator Fowler's commit- 
tee and our friends in the Congressional Black Caucus, our friends 
in Congress, to help Ub realize the promise envisioned in President 
Bush's Historically Slack Colleges and Universities Endowment 
Program as presented in the fiscal year 1990 budget. 

We realize that the Federal Government is not in a position to 
fully provide the resources needed by Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities. However, an endowment program like the one 
proposed by President Bush would foster a successful marriage of 
private and Federal funds to assist our institution. 

I want to again thank Senator Fowler for organising this most 
Important hearing and for doing so at the greatest womens, college 
in America. [Laughter, applause.] 

Today and, in fact, every single day of every year, Wyche Fowler 
is welcome on tins campus. We consider him our friend, and we 
again warmly welcome each of you, the members or our Historical- 
ly Black Colleges and Universities family, we welcome you who are 
simply friends of higher education in our Nation. Thank you. Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Fowler. Thank you. Dr. Cole. 
[Applause.] 
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Senator Fowler. Dr. Cole, thank you for that extraordinarily 
w£.rm w ^Icome as well as paid political announ'^ement. [Laughter.] 

This is one time that the bragging is accurate and mat:hes the 
record of this wonderful institution, Spelman Colleg'^. 

Ladies and gentlemen, nowhere is the importance of Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities more evident, or better understood, 
I believe, than right here in Atlanta. This is because no community 
has more directl> benefited from these resources, and most of these 
resources for these colleges were established before blacks gained 
access to other avenues of higher education. 

As many of us in this room know, there are over 100 Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities located throughout the country 
and these institutions have a ver> strong record of accomplishment 
indeed. Over 85 percent of black professionals were educated at 
these schools. Presently, their 30,000 annual graduates account for 
almost 40 percent of the baccalaureates earned by blacks, even 
though these schools enroll only about 20 percent of the blacks that 
are in higher education. Even with this fine record though, it is no 
secret that a number of these institutions face very difficult times. 

Dui^ng my 3 years on the U.S. Senate Budget Committee, the 
Federal Government has demonstrated its strong commitment to 
enhancing the development of these schools. While we all recognize 
our current budget constraints, thert is s .pport for working to 
strengthen programs, management, faculties and facilities such as 
dormitories that Dr. Cole spo'te of at our schools. Indeed, again 
echoing President Cole*s remarks, I am pleased to see at least a bi- 
partisan spirit with which thij effort is being approached. 

These circumstances, however, do not represent the full picture 
for Historically Black Colleges and Universities, and the difficulties 
that many o^ these schools face. 

Enrollment has been slowly declining in the 1980'&. At the same 
time. Federal assistance has declined mOie rapidly than for other 
institutions of higher learnmg. That wa^ the figure that made me 
determine to have these hearings. Betveen 1980 and 1986, the Fed- 
eral share of Historically Black Colleges and Universities revenues 
fell 29.8 percent, while the Federal share for all colleges fell 17.1 
percent. 

At today's hearing, we want to examine the effects of this decline 
in support of the drop of enrollment, and tc the declining rate of 
black enrollment in institutions of higher education in general, at 
X time when enrollment rates for whites and oi..v,rs has actually 
increased slightly. 

The issue of Federal support is crucial because the economic 
background that many of >our students come from requires these 
schools to rely less than other colleges on tuition and fees to cover 
actual costs. Similarly, many of the alumni of our schools simply 
cannot afford to make sustaining contribu..ions to the Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities. 

This is, in part, why the Federal Goveinment must continue pro- 
grams which create a stable environment in which these institu- 
tions can continue to grow. Of ».ourse, we cannot ovi"^rlook the 
unique role that these schools have pla>ed in acctbb to higher edu- 
cation for all blacks. 
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The survival of these instituticns, in my opinion, is crucial to 
maintaining important aspects of our cultural heritage and tradi- 
tions. It is also essential to the success as a nation in developing 
the full potential of oar human resources, reaching out and open- 
ing the door of opportunity in education for all of our citizens. 

I would like to insert in the Record the Congressional Research 
Service Report on Historically Black Colleges and Uni\ersities and 
African-American Participation in Higher Educatic:* as well as a 
statement sent by Senator Robb of Virginia.^ 

Our first witness is Dr. Asa Grant Hillia^d In, Calloway Profes- 
sor of Urban Education, at Georgia State University. Dr. Hilliard, 
we welcome you, thank >ou for your attendance. Any material and 
>our statement in full will be entered into the record. If you would 
summ-^rize your testimony, pVase proceed^ if >ou will. Thank you 
so much for being here. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ASA GRANT HILIJARD, HI, CALLOWAY PRO- 
FESSOR OF URBAN EDUCATION, GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Hilliard. Thank you very much. 

Senator Fowler. I don*t know why I am up here on this exalted 
level. [Laughter.] 

Instead of down there with >ou, but don't get a crick in your 
neck. I am glad to have you. 

D-. Hilliard. Senator Fowler, thank you very much. I would like 
express my appreciation as well for tho holding of these hear- 
ings here. 

In making my comments, I would like to acknowledge the fact 
that a greit deal of work has already been done hy your staff, in 
fact, in updating the statistics on Historically Biack Colleges and 
Universities and I do not intend to repeat those. 

Also, the outstanding v\ork by such scholars as Dr Ron Edmonds 
and Charles Willie in their Report on Black Colleges in the Histori- 
cal Perspective, but I would like to add an angle as a way of pro- 
viding a context for the discussion which follows. 

Some years ago, in a book by apercu, on DuBois Reading on 
Black Education, Ten Critiques, W.E.B. DuBois said the following. 

Onfc point, thertfart, thert Lould be no question, no hebiiation, unlt-bo we develop 
uur full i.apabilitit-ts, we cannot survive If we are to be tran&gressivel> and suspi- 
Liouhl> irained, not with reference to what we i.an be, but with sole reference to 
Mjmeone wan La us to be, if instead of foIioAing the methods pointed out by the 
tK jlatiHi wisdom of the world for the development of full human power, we 
aimpb are trying to follow the line of least resistance and teach the black man only 
isUch things as biosex n*f thods that are iriomentarily popular, then m> soul teachers, 
'^i are going to fail and fail tremendouslv in uur attempt to rai^e the black race to 
ith full Iiumanity, and «ith that failure, falls the fairest and fullest dreams of a 
united humanity 

The discussion of the Report for Higher Education for African- 
Americans in Historically Black Colleges and Universities should 
proceed from the basis of a historical perspective. This will make it 
possible fur current struggle r,>r higher education to be placed in 
context, thereby clarifying interpretations of neeJ and will make it 
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possible to bet mure appropriate bhurt and long-term goals and ob- 
jectives. 

African people are ancient people. African civilisation ib also an- 
cient In fact, it is the m^st ancient civilization in the world. 

The earliest development of higher education in the world is the 
independent product of African genius. The most ancient universi- 
ty system yet recorded in the world was the University of Ipet Isut, 
today called Karnak Temple in Egypt, located at Wafet, today 
called Luxor» previously called Thebes by the Greek, and Kemet, 
today called Eg>pt by the Greeks, this was the university system 
that produced the arts and sciences curriculum that was to have a 
profound and defining impact on the foundation of western civiliza- 
tion, including Western European civilization. 

It was a university system that had its routes in the parent civi- 
lization of Africa, South of Egypt. It was, therefore, truly the cul- 
tural product of Africa. 

We can and must speak here ^f Africa It was the late Dr. Cheik 
Anta Diop of Senegal who tau^*,*, and provided the impreosive doc- 
umentation for the concept of cuiiural unity on the Continent of 
Africa. 

Within the climate of political scholarship in Europe during slav- 
ery, colonial and apartheid periods, emphasis hc?s been placed on 
the diversities that have bt^n observed across the continent while 
Ignoring continentality . Such a view distorts the true culture reali- 
ty of African people. It wao such views that led to the development 
of the concept of savage or primitive people. 

Senator Fowler. That would sound good on the G o'clock news, 
Dr. Hiiliard. 

Li'. HiLLiARD. Yes. sir. All right, c^r 

The design of higher education for African people by European 
people during slavery, colonial and apartheid periods was rooted in 
these ideas. The ancient higher education system of Africa was not 
confined to the northeast corner of the continent, in Kemet or 
Egypt. It extended across the continent. 

The best recorded manifestations of other highly developed Afri- 
can education systems was in Dogon» Mali, Songhai, areas of West 
Africa, and the cities of Gao, Jenne, and Timbuktu and the Ghane, 
Mali, Songhai areas and in Sokoto in Nigeria, the city of Vision. 
These were university cities long before the beginning of the 17th 
century. 

A vast system of elementary and secondary education was neces- 
sary to support such systems at their peak. They had a worldwide 
reputation and were influential in other parts of Airica. 

Even today remnants of the purest forms of indigenous African 
systems of higher education are still present in Mali. This means 
that some of the Africans who were enslaved in the Western Hemi- 
sphere were highly literate scholars. 

The image of Africans held by Europeans during the pa^t few 
hundred years have been grossly inaccurate This false and distort- 
ed image affected the efficacy of the educabihty of Africans and in- 
fluenced the type of higher education that was to be provided here, 
if, indeed, any was to be provided at all. 
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A picture of Afncanb as a creative 'lUellectual people with initia- 
tive and leadership would have resumed in radically different pre- 
scription for higher education than those that were finally offered. 

In short, the view of Africa's potential was tied to the political 
decisions about the place of Africans as a group in the general soci- 
ety At the same time, the policies of the times created a false view 
of Africans potential. 

The pattern of African independent higher education was intend- 
ed to produce leaders and problem solvers for African people. The 
pattern of education for Africans under domination in Africa and 
in the Western Hemisphere contained two elements. 

F^irst, the elimination of African independent control over the 
aims of education and. two, the provision of curricula that would 
guarantee to channel schuv^l applicants into work *hat did not lead 
to wealth or leadership. These two elements re high priority 
principles that were not left to chance 

A \ery carefully developed and sophisticated strategy was exe- 
cuted through f^u'ernment policy and through pnvate philanthropy 
in emphasizing low level i duslrial and agricultural education with 
some better emphasis on the profession and failure to offer high 
levels of Liberal Arts and Sciences, this miseducation serve*^ to 
maintain disabling conditions in tht- African communities at home 
and abroad 

Beginning about the time of the Civil War, the movement for the 
development of black colleges grew Missionaries and the Freed 
Man's Bureau took the lead Following the IS'.JS Plessey versus Fer- 
guson Court Decision that allowed for separate public institutions 
for blacks and whites, the famous Capon Springs, Virginia Confer- 
ence \\as held It was here that tlit^ industrial education goal for 
blacks received a large group It wab not a real college level indus- 
trial education at all. 

Private philanthropical organizations and tht 'IS Government 
efforts under the pro^ isions of the Morrill Act continued in this di- 
rection 

The well known WEB DuBois and Booker T Washington de- 
bates of the time on the direction of African-American higher edu- 
cation raised the issues that had never been really resolved, the 
issue of liberal versus vocational education It was unfortunate that 
the clear need for both was not taken at the rallying point. 

Black colleges have been extraordinarily productive, though se- 
verelv underfunded. Moreover, black colleges ha\e produced thou- 
sandN of graduates who have met standards of excellence .,nd who 
have brought unique perspective to their work 

Gi\en the history of the struggle for both schooling and inde- 
pendence, and given the urgent need for the development initia- 
tives to be undertaken, we must highlight the unique role that 
black colleges have to play, just as indigenous African and African- 
Americ.in higher education has always played. 

Black colleges are the sites of critical masses of schclars and stu- 
dents who share priorities that are seldom, if ever, addressed in 
other institutions Curricula, library h< Idings, staffing patterns, 
and historical imaging combining to signal a special mission, excel- 
lence and relevance 
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The courses of black colleges must include sufficient financial re- 
sources for this mission to be achieved. Given the unique nature of 
the history of higher education for African people anJ given the 
present level of support and accre<liting, it seems certain that cer- 
tain principles should guide programs of support xo the future. 

Number one, autonomy. To the greatest ^^tent possible, ♦he 
^enter of gravity for decisionmaking about the missiuii uf the ... u- 
tu *ons should be an emphasis on levels. E^en Sute and Federal 
institutions that lead to State a..d Federal priunue^^ have the flexi- 
bility to be responsive to local development jtiative. Certainly, it 
should be one of the priorities of Stat^ and locul levels to er^ snce 
the capability of historically productive institutions to meet th^ pri- 
orities, especially excellent oriented prioritieb. 

Number two, fatuity support. The HBCU's all have great difficul- 
ty in providing the level of support for faculty comparable to the 
Georgia white institutions. Facult> load, statistical support for pub- 
lications» necessar> professional travel and appropriate facilities 
for work continue to be far below the level that high-quality insti- 
tutions require. Ultimatel>. it is the students who suffer from situ- 
ations where facult> are \er> supportive at an academic poverty 
level. 

Third, institutional leadership The HBCU's definitely need the 
facilities and other funding so that the> can attract more scholars 
in settings that can serve a think tank of catalyst for further 
action. 

For example, few HBCU's have conference facilities comparable 
to the historjcali> vvhite colleges and universities Many faculty at 
HBCU's have the capabihtiet for significant national academic 
leadership but are short of the means to execute what they are ca- 
pable of achieving. 

And. number four, level of course offerings. More H3CU's must 
be provided with the capabilit> to do large scale cutting edge re- 
search in a variety of key academic areas 

And, finally, cente*s of cultural excellence. HBCUs are uniquel> 
qualified to btrve as centers that provide the academic setting to 
support the development, preservation, and sharing of African- 
American cultural excellence Library holdings, the make up of fac- 
ulty, and the historical mission of the Institution should be sup- 
ported While the HBCU':. must not be restricted to this mission 
alone, few other settings can serve this need as well. Therefore, the 
dual goals of general academic excellence and African-American 
cultural excellence will, if met. contribute significantly t<> the Afri- 
ca. Ainerican community and to the Nation and world as well. 

The historical record of HBCU's is clear on that point. It is final, 
in the final analysis, that the capacit> of HBCU's to continue to 
expand their leadership be supported at a serious level 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Fowler Dr. Hilliard. thank >ou ver> much for >our fine 
suggestions and also, most importantl>. .he historical experience 
and -ecord that brings us up to today. We appreciate >our partici- 
pation and your fine statement, very,' very much. 

I am pleased to welcome here with nie the Congressman from the 
Fifth Congressional District in which we meet, John Lewis, who is nc 
stranger to anybody in town and problably not around the country. 
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but to all of you from out of state, around the country, and we have 
many guests, I will give ou a historical footnote here. 

There have been only three Congressmen in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District in Atlanta in the last 25 years, Andrew Young, then 
Wyche Fowler, and then John Lewis, and I can tell you from expe- 
rience that the qualit> of the Congressmen keeps gettm^ better, 
[Laughter.! 

And with each stay— as well as the Senators, as a matter of fact 
[Laughter] 

John and I have been friends for many, many years and all of us 
in the Georgia delegation and also around the country delight in 
che excellence of his public service. We like to think we are strong 
right arms of each other and work together on matters, as we meet 
here today, and many, man> others of importance to our country. 

John, welcome, and if you would likt tu ^ay anything, you know 
you are welcome to do so. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN LEW IS, A l\S, CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
FU rn CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 

Congressman Lewis. Thank you very much. Chairman Fowler. 
Let me just take an opportunit> to welcome each of you here to 
Atlanta, those of \ou who may be from outside the city, outside of 
the Fifth District of Georgia. 

I want to thank my colleague and good fritrd. Senator Fowier, 
for bringing the Budget Committee here to hold this field hearing 
on Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

Dr Cole, Johnetta Cole, the president of Speiman, thank you for 
making this facility availabi". 

As many of you know, I am a graduate of one of the Historically 
Black Colleges, Fisk University. I think we must continue to sui> 
port these colleges and universities for the> are citadels of learning 
for our black >oung people. It is important that the infrastructure 
of these schools receive the necessary support in order for them to 
continue to be viable, to make a contributicn as we move into the 
2lst century. 

I look forward, Senator Fowler, to the witness testimony and I 
have a prepared statement that I would like to submit for the 
record, in support of all of the colleges and universities ' have 
made a great and preferred contribution to the developmt ur 
country, to the development of so many young people the 
black leadership that have :hanged our land for generations yot to 
come. Thank you. 

Senator Fowxer Thank you very much, Congressman Lewis, 
and, of course, your full statement will be niade a part of the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Congresrman Lewis follows 1 
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SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE HEARING 
NOVEMBER 13, 1989 
SPELMAN COLLEGE 



CONGRESSMAN JOHN LEWIS 
OPENING STATEMENT 



Mr. Chainaan. I an honored to be here on the canpus of 
Spelnan College to recieve testimony regardift9 the state of our 
nation's Historical Black Colleges and Universities. ^ would 
liKe to welcone you and ay Colleagues to v. e Ci\.v of Atlant*: 
and the 5th Congressional District. 

It IS fitting that we are here m Atlanta to discuss the 
state of our Historical Black Colleges and Universities. Here is 
the largest consortius of black colleges any where m the world. 

As a graduate of Fisk University, I ani well aware of the 
valuable experiences that KBCUs provide. While eaucational 
opportunities have increased for Af rican-Asierican students since 
the tine I attended Fisk, the need for these ccl leges has not 
diminished. In fact, there is at least as great a need as there 
was 30 years ago. KBCVs play a., invaluable role in preparing the 
teachers, scientists, doctors and lawyer<^ that will lead us mto 
the 21st Century. 

In this age oi dwindling resources, we rust be careful to 
appropriate funds for progras^s t.nat will prove to be solid 
investments in our future. In this regard, we i;annot aftord to 
niss investing m iiBCCs. The expense to fund thtoe institutions 
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may appear great, but the return on the investment will be 
laneasurable. 

We oust continue our cooiaitaent to b^^lding and maintaining 
the HBCU inf rastructutt. Monies must be nade available for 
research, financial aid programs, facilities, and equipment. We 
must also attract and retain qualified faculty. Fortifying the 
infrastructure of our black colleges will provide the means to 
success and self *fulf illment that our children deserve. 

Today, we have reason to be encouraged about the state of 
Historical Black Colleges and Universities. I conimend the 
Witnesses that are with us today for their roles in furthering 
the mission of our black colleges. I look forward to hearing 
tbexr testimony. I trust we will all leave here with a better 
understanding of what the mission of our black colleges is today 
and what it should be for the future. Thank you. 
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Senator Fowler. Our first panel which I will welcome up to the 
witness desk is Dr. Thomas Cole, Jr., president of Clark Atlanta 
University, Dr. Wesley Cornelious McClure, president of Virginia 
State Univeriity, Dr. Henry Ponder, the president of Fisk Universi- 
ty, Dr. Delores Margaret Richard Spikes, president of the Southern 
University System, and Dr. Harrison B. Wilson, the president of 
Norfolk Slate University in Virginia. 

Do we nave enough chairs? 

[Brief pause.] 

Senator Fowler. We are missing somebody here. 
Dr. Wilson. I am Harrison B. Wilson. 
Senator Fowler. Yes; I know who you are, Dr Wilson. 
Dr. WnsoN. Dr. Cole is missing. 

Senator Fowler. Yes; I see. President Cole is mi&i>ing but when 
he comes in, we will hear from him. 

Dr. McClare, why don't we begin with you? 

To all of our witnesses, I know you nave had some staff contacts, 
but to the extent ihat you can Sui.imarize your testimony, it will 
enable us to have plenty of time for discussion and quebtions. I do 
waat you to proceed as you will, but all of your testimony will be 
made a part of the record. 

We welcome, first. Dr. WeSi^y McClure, president of Virginia 
State University. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WESLEY CORNELIOUS McCLURE, 
PRESIDENT, ViwGINIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. McClure. Thank you very much. Senator, Mr. Chairman, 
and. Senator, let me add my own great appreciation to you and to 
Congressman Lewis. Needless to say. Congressman Lewis, I met 
you many years ago wden I was a little younger and you were still 
in the struggle to bring us to this point, and, to you. Senator, it is 
no means taken when we say that you are brilliant, committed, 
quite sensitive, and a true statesman with respect to not only this 
endeavor but to all endeavors to which you are com.nitted. 

You have a rather extensive statement before you regarding the 
role and the future work of our institutions in America. I will not 
go into any great length in laying ju+ the presentation you have 
before you. 

I will make note of the fact that I do come from the State in the 
Union which must be c lassed as a special kind of leadership at this 
time for our boasting the first elected black Governo. in the United 
States of America. 

Senator Fowler. Hear, hear. [Applause.] 

Dr. McCllre. And also who boast the distinguished Senator, 
Charles Robb, who preceded him and who paved the way quite si^;- 
nificantly in making sure that Mr. Wilder would get his chance to 
govern the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

My basic testimony, sir, is in three areas. One relates to the tre- 
mendous achievements we are making now in agriculture. Many 
persons, eopecially young people now, are not inclined to go into ca- 
reers in agriculture. Nowadays they are going into careers in 
teacher education and a number of other service-ontnted areas. I 
cap tell you that Virginia State University is a leader in this 
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regard, that the C .monwealth of Virginia has seen fit to desig- 
nate Virginia StattJ University as the lead university in the Com- 
monwealth in Aquaculture, that portion of agriculture that relates 
to the production of food and water, and our sister institution, VPI, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, yields to Virginia State University 
as the lead institution in aquacultural research. 

We further tell you, bii, that we have recently established an in- 
stitute for the study of critical social issues. 

In our statement today, we have laid out four or five of ^he 
major areas of research to which we will devote most of our ener- 
gies and resources over the next seveial y^ars, not the least are 
issues of *vomen in minorities, health and wellness, the survival 
and prosperity of the black male, et cetet**. 1 will not go further 
into that except to say that the Commo. ealtli of Virginia recog- 
nizes these issues as critical to i^s own . .tenan^e and we merely 
wish to let you know thai ai.y support you can give to this univer- 
sity in this regard will be greatly appreciated. 

There is a center at the university, che Ceater fcr the Study of 
Energy and Water Resources. . lakeis note of the fact that agricul- 
ture cannot conHnue to prosper and to remain competitive with ag- 
riculture of other nations except that w . consider issues relating to 
groundwater contamination, U air pollution, and to general issues 
of envi^'onnient. 

^gain, the Virginia State University is designated as the lead in- 
->titution in the Commonwealth for addressing Ibsues in this regard. 

And, finally, we take note of the fact that Virginia State Univer- 
sit> has recently established an Institute for the Fine Performing 
Arts We want ^o be the goddess, the niajcr repository for black 
holdings, music, et cetera between Washington, DC and Atlanta, 
GA. We fully recognize that Atlanta is ^ery sohdly the principal 
re^vFsitory as far as the holding of fine arts are concerned among 
African-Americani., but we hope. President Cole, lhat you will 
allow us to join with you in this important realm of higher educa- 
tion as the preservation of the heritage and tradition of African- 
Aniencans is critical to the future posterity, liOt simply of African- 
Americans, but as well of the Nation and ^he world. 

Mr Senator, we would be remiss if v*'e did not take note of the 
fact that at this time, the country r* tn aiing rather substantially 
on matters relating to child cart, illite^icy, drug use and abuse, 
and Similarly, while wt e here at the greatest womens institution 
in the world, I think I would be remiss again if I did not say that 
hen IS no question on anybody's inind that the black male is 
greatl> threatened at this time and that if thi'^ greal institution, 
Spelman G -.ge, i; going to long endure, it too will have to have a 
special interest in che survival of the black male, for what is a 
great woman without a great man? [Laughter, applause.] 

Senator Fowler, we do hope that you fully appreciate the work 
that vse are doing there. As indicated earlier. Senator, we want to 
be as responsive as possible to questions that may arise and to al! 
persons present, again, we sa> on behalf of the Commori wealth of 
Virginia and I know^ that my colleague. Dr. Harrison Wilson, who 
has the other public universit> in the Commonwealth, will be sure 
to sing a few extra piaibes for the Commonwealth as we join the 
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great State of Georgia in a common quest . improve the posterity 
of all human kind. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Fowler. Thank you, Dr. .vIcClure, and we are all pleased 
by your success. I remember when you were academic dean at 
Clark, and we are glad to send ambassadors up to Virginia. 

Dr. MoClure. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Fov/ler. You did real well. We welcome you home. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. McClure follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr Cofneuous McCllre, PresiucNt, V'ir(^inia State 

University 

To the honorable Menibtrs of the US Senate Budget Comnriittee, colleagues, and 
guests— It IS indeed a gnat honor and privilege to be invited to addre^b this distin- 
guished committee 

I bring \ou greetinf^o from the fatiJt>, staff, and students of Virginia State Uni- 
versit> and from the Commonwealth of Virginia, where we just elected the first 
black Governor in the history of these United States 

Thank \uu for \ our invitation tu serve as a witness at this hearmg regarding the 
3tate of hiDtoricallv black colleges and universities [HBCU sJ and of black higher 
education I come before >uu as the executive officer of an historicall> black umver- 
sitv. and as a graduate of one M> concerns and perspectives are, no doubl, shaped 
b> these t^vo facts and b> m> commitment to assist in making this Nation true to its 
commitment to democratic education, the purpose of which is to make the good life 

Cessible tn all citizens, regardless of race. ethnicit>, national origin or gender I 
uiTi prepai. to bear witness tu the man> wa>s in which HBCU & have, historically, 
served to n ' e this vision a national reality and to the ways in which HBCU's 
Tiight continue to du so This v.an onl> happen if the public has a full, informed and 
clear appreciation of the history uf HBCU's and how these institulions currently fit 
into our changing Social matrix Althouj,^ I will speak quite specifically to the way 
we at Virgiiiia State University envisioi our role, I am convinced that a similar 
^ ision and role inform the mission of the 34 other historically black State colleges 
and land grant institutio that, alorg with the private black colleges, make up the 
community of institutions of which Virginia State University is a part 

During th'^ academic year, Virginia St*ae University, along with the other 1890 
bnd grant colleges and universities, will be celebrating 100 years of existence since 
tht passing of the 181M Morrill Act For 100 years, we have survived as land-grant 
institutions because of your support and commitment to higher education for blacks 
and the disadvantaged We applaud you fur your wisdom and understandmg of the 
role diid contribution of uur historically black institutions We are proud of our ac- 
complishments as land-grant institutions and we are making a difference 

It IS my very welcomed task today to articulate the important role Virginia State 
University plays in thih technological era in meeting the need? of black rural farm- 
ers and urban city dwellers, to present some comments regarding the remaining 
vestiges of a dual system of higher education that must be removed if we are to 
nake black land grant colleges full and equal partners in the academic and re- 
search community, and to address what black research institutions can do to make 
a more substantial cont.ibution to the production of nnnonty scientists, engineers 
and mathematicians 

One of the chief roles of our la^^id grant institutions is to ensure that the black 
farmer has access to the latest technology available in agriculture The development 
nf alternative enterprise. ait<ible for our farmers continues to be one of the highest 
priorities in agriculture at Virginia State University Applied research at the uni- 
versity supports the premise that agriculture must not be centered on a few crops if 
It is to continue as a viable industry Therefore, Virginia State University has devel- 
oped programs that will help fanners diversify, thus making agris ulture more prof- 
itable. 

The universit>':, research farm haj- become a major resource for evaluating the 
potential of alternative enterprises to become a part of the agricultural community 
of Virginia We are providing our f«irmers with the technology needed to produce 
and market enterprises such as shiitake mushrooms, commercial herbs, ginseng, bel- 
gian type endive, elephant garlic, and various species of fish 

Aquaculture is estimated to become a $20 million industry in Virginia, and Vir- 
ginia State University is full> recogni/A^d by both the executive and legislative 
branches uf Government as the lead iru-^iitution in developing this technology Our 
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minority and small farmers Lunsequentl> will become some of the leading producer i 
of catfish and hvbrid-striped bass Mure than a.'jO farmers, agribusiness reprejen- 
tives and profess'ionals attended a field da> sponsored b\ Virginia State University 
on Friday. November 10, to observe the latest techniques in aquaculture 

It IS incumbent upon our l^i90 institutions to enter into agreements with other 
Federal agencies to ensure that the rural black farmers hive access to and involve- 
ment in those programs impacting their futures For example, Virginia State Uni 
versitv has an agreement with the Soil Conservation S^r^ ice to make minority 
farmers aware ot the conservation provisions of the 198o Food and Security Act Ac 
cording to the act, if farmers who are producing crops on highly erodible land do 
not have a conservation plan approved by January 1, 1990, they will lose their eligi 
bility to participate in USDA i agrams such as crop insurance, price supports, and 
FmHA loans The faimers in VirginKi are aware of this and they have complied 
with the provisions, due largely to the strung collaborative efforts of VSU and our 
sister institution, VPI&SU 

We are convinced that farmers must diversifv and adopt low input, sustainable 
agricultural practices il thev are going to earn a profit They must reduce the use of 
chemicals and pesticides and adopt technologies with will help to conserve our 
nature resource and improve the qua'ity of our water supply 

As the State-supported, Aquaculture Program continues to expand, important con 
cerns are surfacing with are critical to the survival of the program For example, 
the following questions must be asked What is the quality of the surrounding air'* 
What kinds of pollutants might be in the water'' What is the condition of the 
ground water beneath the pond' Answers to these questions aie being sought 
through the research that is being undertaken through the center for water re- 
sourcr energy, and environment Students will be integrally involved in the re- 
search as a part of the revised curriculum of the School of Agriculture 

The center will develop several programs such as the facultv and student summer 
program, the hazardous materials management program, and the precollege 
summer program The center will also seek approvals from CPA on two certified 
professional laboratories Semiannual and annual conferences will oe convened to 
unaivze progress, explore avenues for expanded research, and expose the university 
'immunity to the latest trends and advancements as described by export lectures 
and researchers in the fields v>f energy- and environment-rtlated concerns 

According to a U^hi) studv on alternative agriculture bv the Board of Agriculture 
and the National Research Council, research and extension program funds to studv, 
develop, and promote alter nauve farming practices are inadequate We need your 
support for our extension and research programs We need to make sure that the 
capacity building program benefits our 1890 institutions 

Within the urban commumi). the university nmst addre^D i.^sues relating to lious^ 
ing. home- based businesses, child care, illiteiacy, subsUuict abuse, and teenage preg- 
nane v We have anc will continue t»j develop programs to help abate these prob 
lems' We must help our youth to develop the self esteem needed to stay in school 
and become productive members of society Many of our vouth are at risk and we 
must teach them life skills which will enable them to be self confident and to thmk 
independently as well as inter-dependently in social roles 

The university is well on its wa> in the establishment of .enters of excellence to 
address some of the ciitical issues confronting minority communities Historically 
black institutions have unique experiences for serving the black community They 
must be ai forded I he opportunity to i^erve the entire coin nunity There still appears 
to be some reluctance to recogni/e and accept the black land grant colleges and _ i 
versities as equal partners There are few instances in which they are provided ade- 
quate resources lor program development, implementation, and evaluation Ironical 
ly. this lack ol support comes at a time when our communities need our resources 
a"nd ellorth more than even in order to address the d^ J'ning participation of blacks 
at all education levels In fact, a report called '*0n<'-1 i..rd of a Nation," issued in 
Mav bv the CommisMun on Minority Participation in Education and American 

Life established bv the American Council on Education - stated that "we as a 
natum have retrogressed in the inclusion of ninoritie- iii a variety of areas educa- 
tion, employment, health care, and the economy " ^ 

Part ol the mission ol any institution of higher learning is tu encourage social 
vision and tu develop skills necessarv to the aauali/ation of the goals of the society 
Ihat IS, higher educ<ition must a^^^ept responsibility fur aidin^^ the priKess of social 

' MinontN l\irtK ipati»»n Kmuunv lo|)IVH)rit\ lot \( K hdin .itional It-inrd Sumni«T ^*all 
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transformation No social sjstem is without its problems and issues and ours is no 
exception Indeed, as we move into the 21st centur>, we cannot help but be con- 
scious of the many arenas in which our societ> must be changed. Each session of 
Congress reminds us that political and economic decisions regarding the allocation 
of resources or *he regulation of social behavior present opportunities for us to move 
forward in the quest for a just societ> Our educational institutions must provide 
occasions for as to investigate, discuss, and advance solutions to tlie problems that 
ail this Nation. 

Virginia State Univesity intends to be part of the process that addresses such 
issues Toward that end, we are establishing an Institute for the Stud> of Criticwl 
Social Issues. The purpose of the institute is tO' 

1. Identify major areas of public concern, 

2 Develop a lesearch agenda that prioritizes areas of focus or concentration!, 

3 Identify faculty and affiliated personnel who will conduct studies, 

4 Identify and secure sources of funding, 

5 Conduct workshops, seminars, colloquia and courses for students, facult>, p^^blic 
ofTlcials and the public to address research issues; 

6 Provide opfortunities for collaboration between i,choIar& anu practitioners in 
projects designed to address particular issues, and, 

7, Participate 'n project evaluations. 

Initially, the institute will concentrate its research in four areas science and 
technology, (2) nmont> and ethnic communities, ^3) women's issues, and UJ health 
and well Seing There are obviousI> yer> broad categories that have potential for 
overlap Tus is .ntentional as we expect the institute to be irterdisciplinary in focus 
and thr'.ot Given Virginia State University's reputation n the sciences and its 
status as a landgrant institution, we env.s on, for instance, chemists and biologists 
working with agronomists to design experimental projects i i ecology safe agricul- 
ture We expect those in political science, public admini.-Lration, economics, and 
health related sciences to investigate regulator> practices and alternative medical 
therapeutics as we look for wa>s to improve the health of our community And we 
^ant there to be public discusbion of etliical dinieiisions of de ibions proposed by sci- 
entists and technologists Wt must luok at the wa>s in which women and minorities 
are faring m our societ> and search for meanc of improving this experiment in de- 
mocracy 

The institute wili opportunities fur all oi us to understand and remain con- 

scious of our obligations to our communities It will be a place where great minds 
and leaders can gather and conduct research of the highest s»:holastic caliber— 
where genu ne and critical dialog can take place All this wi'l Ni toward the end of 
nhancing the qualit> of the educational experience at Vi ginia State University 
and creating opportunities for the universit> to serve as a valuable resource for 
those who are interested in improving the qualit> of life in I'-is Nation, and in this 
world 

We arc also in the process uf establishing an Institute for he Performing and 
Fine Arts which will, on the one hand, serve as a center for th^ preservation and 
promotion of black American art anu culture The Black Music C 'enter at Virginia 
State Unvicrsit>, founded in 19^7 b> the last composer and artist lis Undine Smith 
Moore, will be revitalized and expanded as one component of this institute. Activi- 
ties, sympcb'a, performances, exhibits, and lectures about the contributions of Afri 
can Americans to the arts will be a major focus. Black scholars, ccmposers, visual 
artists, musicians, dancers, actors and actresses will be featured as oi'ten as possible 
In addition, the center will serve its a repository to house collected materials related 
to b'ack musicians and other artists, as well as artifacts which further enhance the 
cultural heritage of black Americans 

On the other hand, the wealth of human and physical resour .r^s on hand will 
serve as a catal>st for the development of the academic prograni in the arts 
Music, theatre, the visual arts, and to somt extent, dance will collaborate with the 
areas of computer science and engineering technology in the utilization of state-of- 
t»^eart equipment for pedagogical purposes m music theory, composition, theatrical 
production, etc All of this will be done m conjunction with and under the guidance 
of the man> expert artists who will be involved with the institute guest lecturers, 
eminent scholars, and artists in residence for \ar>ing periods of time The university 
will accelerate its efforts to provide opportunities for faculty development of its 
present staff, including grants procurement 

As knowledge of the exposure to the arts automatical ly involve history, politics, 
economics, geograph>, literaturi., religion, languages, and other aspects of world cul- 
tures, the Institute for the Performing and Fine Arts coincides directly with the 
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internationahzation of societ>, or the shrinking giube, and also has »mpI»cationb for 
interface w»th our plans for the institute for the stud> of critical social issues 

When there are opportunities for coUaboratiun between historicall> black institu- 
tions and historicall> white institutions, the greater respon&ibilit> is often assigned 
to the white institution. We must be a*.corded the resources to maintain pant> with 
our peer institutions if we are to be equal partners. The $5v; million made available 
for facilities for both research and extension programs are examples of the support 
we need We need >our help to insure that the authorization is ccn*:inueQ in the 
next farm bill in order for extension to receive the last 2 >ears of its funding for 
facilities 

Under the competitive contracting vehicle for international programs, there 
should be some bet asides under the Gra> amendment for 1890 institutions This is 
needed for the 1890 programs to continue to make valuable contributions to the 
Third World countries Presentl>, there are restrictions on the supp'Jrt grants le- 
ceived by the 1890 institutions in terms of amounts received, 

Virginia State Universit> is committed to affording thobe >oung people who are 
often overlooked by man> institutiv>ns of higher learning an opportunity to pursue 
college degrees Most of the students enrolling at Virginia State University are iirst 
generation college studentb from low income families Approximately 90 percent of 
the students matriculating at Virginia State University receive tome form of finan- 
cial aid, and this is essential to all of us if we want to continue ♦o prepare these 
young people to become scientists, engineers and mathematicians 

There are more black men today going to jail than are going to college, and we 
must change this We must develop internship programs with research, engineering, 
and related fields to aid in prep^^ruig our studenti> for gainful employment within 
the advanced technologies 

Our programs within the b*,ieiices laust remain on the cutting edge if our institu- 
tions art going to continue to niakt* substantial contributions in the production of 
scit fitists. engint^ers, and mathematicians We inust continue to upgrade our curric- 
ula and research facilities, and attract quality faculty We must have the latest 
equipment to conduct both ba^^ic and applied research It is imi>erative that faculty 
members at our institutions have oppurtuniuch to ttay abreast of the latesi technol- 
ogies within their fields su that uur 'student;, will be able to compete with graduates 
from other universities 

A sizeable proportion of those who are .... . liar with HBCUs have considerable 
regard for the wurk we do, and tl e graduate^s Wc produce But despite the incredible 
achievements of our uistitutioiii^, their contributions to science and technology, 
human ecolog>. and serving and harnessing the energies of economically and social- 
ly neglected communities, there are those who argue- Uiat HBCU's are unabk 
meet the needs of most ur students or ol that cadrt of exceptionally talented 
students we would lik» lo attract Lo our institutions in greai*^r r^nibers The second 
obstiicle concerns the diTicuities HBCU s have with securing the financial and omer 
resources necessary to niaxinnze the use of our talented faculty, students and staff 
We lealize that ther** . a catch 22 iii acknowledging our needs or limitations as 
j5Uch facts are too often used to provide evidence for the assumptions of our detrac- 
tors As well, one occa^ionallv argued sentiment ib that if we have m inaged to do so 
wtU with so liltlc, in Umes of fiscal austerity we shouldn't mind doing even more 
With less But it IS trut that, despite the crippling effect of marginal state and feder- 
al a^sihtance, HBCU s have served a^ partners ni economic development, organ i.'^ 
networks of self help community groups, developed coofMirative projects with private 
mlerprise, educated generations of young men and women who have made consider- 
able contributions to the socitty, and produced scholarly research Still cAe Federal 
Government arid the private stH.tor must provide additional resourc>,*s for enhance- 
ment and outreach That is, we consider Virginia St^le University, for instance, ♦o 
be an integral part of the Petersburg community and expect to be consulted on mat- 
ters uf economic development and community leadership We expect to be re»cog- 
mM*d and supported as an active partner in comt>ating the problems with which our 
community is faced HBCU's certainly provide a useful laboratory for researching, 
discu^. ing and addressing issues for which governmental and private research funds 
are allocated A self-conscious effort must be made to view HBCU s accordingly One 
ixample comers to mind The educational itscing service and the graduate council on 
higher education are engaged in many studies that attempt to measure and explain 
inequalities that prevail lis relate- to graduate education, ve^ they have difficulty 
gathering the data nece*ssary to make meanii "ul judgments about minority popula- 
tions Since we serve such a sizeable minority population it is only logical thai our 
institutions ought to be considtitd as resource's, that it ought to be assumed that we 
' ave meaningful insights into the probit and concerns to which so many studies 
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are addressed Soliciting the skills of our institutions would also serve to reconstruct 
the public perception of the integrit> of our institutions for those who are sk*»pticaL 

What can black research institutions do to make a more substantial contribution 
to the production r.f minorit> »^.cntists, engmeers and mathematicians'^ 

Although the bulk of minorit> scitntists, engineers and mathematicians continue 
to be produced b> HBCU's there are three critical areas on which our efforts need 

bo focused First we must begin to encourage students to develop interest in these 
ireas at an earlier stage of thtir educational development so that they can also 
begm to t^Ke the courses and develop the skills necessary to pursue studies in these 
areas At Virginia State University we are doing just that through our summer 
projects for youth As well we have developed collaborative proje».is with local 
}x:hocl systems througout the school year 

Secondly, w** must identify resources to enha.ice the Vocational experienc^^ we 
provide for undergraduate students studying .n these a aj, This includes exposing 
them to state-of ihc-art equipment and techniques, arid identifying internships or 
other experiential educational opportunities 

Finall> we must provide qualit) research experiences for our students so that 
thev can develop confidenct^ .ri ther ability to do graduate study in these areas Be- 
cause despite the fact that we ..rc pn^iucing more students -n these areas— though 
all statistics sa> not nearly enough -lu sative job opportunities m these technical 
fields tend to discourage student ..urn pursuing ^^raduate work Consequently, there 
has been a precipitous decline in th j Lumber of minority students receiving termi- 
nal degrees m these ario., It is possible for us to provide such experiences w:th the 
coo()eration. iissistance and support of thi' tublic and private sectors which must m- 
cre;*^e their use and development of jur research skills and resources 

What I have attempted to do in the nail tnm ! have beer allotted is to 

1 Cl'^anfy the historical and contemporary lole and value of HBCU s 

2 Discuss the ways m which HBCU b can as.,ist m meeting the needs of black 
rural farmers and urban city dwellers 

^ Identify how government and industry c^.n assist in enhancing the academic 
integrity and public perceptions of the quality and value ot MBC'U's 

\ Outline how to increase the (xxjI of minuritv suentists. engineers and mathema- 
tiLians by early exposure tu these disciplines, arid sponwHing colL.borative experien- 
tial and research projects tu improve und -jraduatt c\iu».ation in these arras and 
prepare students for graduate ed'ication 

There is little doubt of the value and t.ontr»butioP ui MBC^U s But in this time of 
*^hifting values and risi.«il self-^oiisLiousness— n^jt aniike the f>*'nud loliowing recon- 
struction -reevaluatiun of publk priorities in highei education have created l diffi- 
cu.i time for HBCU's Institutional mir^^ers and closures have been legally rationa- 
lijed Allusions to goodwill and best intentions have led some critics to insist that 
there is no place for a dual .«,ystem of higher eJutation in a truly democratic society 
T IS IS true when th<it system is designed tu svsternatKally undermine and restnct 
opportunities Since that is not the role, pr- ctite or purpose oi HBCU s they should 
not continue to be the target of tntuism relativi to Lumerns about equality Indeed, 
I am arguing that the historv and uriguing piattues uf MBCU^ y^c.rrant the enthusi- 
a'-tK supiKTt of those devoted to the deniw ratu l,rin».ipies that undeigird this socie- 
ty 

Senator Fowler Next, we have Dr Henr> Ponder, president of 
the great Fisk University 
Dr. Ponder, welcome 

STATKMENT OF DR. HKNin PONDKK, PKKSIDKNT, FISK I NnKK- 
SITY CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL AbSOC , \TlON FOR KQL AL OPP()F{. 
TrNI\ IN HIGHKR EDUCATION 

Dr Ponder Thank you, Senator Fowler, this alumnub, and Con- 
gressman Lewis, it is a pleasure to be iicre to mako mis presenta- 
tion on behalf of the National Association for Equal Olvpoftunity in 
Higher Education I am here representing that association as the 
chairman of the group, and it certainl> is a pleasure to be here 
today. 
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There are several critical factors which are provided for in black 
colleges, so-called intangibles, which contribute lo the success of 
HBCU's in enrolling, retaining and graduating black students. 

Black colleges have assumed as th ;ir primar> n.lssion the role 
the t*dac<ation of low-income students. At the critical point where 
academic potential and motivation meet college, costs and family 
rebources, bLck colleges intervene to ensure success. In order to 
dbsare access, public and private black colleges keep their tuitions 
low and affordable. At private, historically black colleges, for exam- 
ple, tuition IS about two-thirds of the national average for inde- 
pendent institutions. While the price paid hy the student remains 
low and affurdable, the actual cost is subsidized. At public institu- 
tions, the actual cost of educating a student is supplied by the 
Slate. In the case of private institutions, the real cost is subsidized 
by the United Negro College Fund. 

UNCF .supports 41 private, historicaJS black colleges through 
local fund raising events, corporate contributions and a national 
telethon. Without State tax support at black public olleges and 
UNCFs efforts, the access of black students to coll.^^e would be 
almost nonexistent. The cost of educating black students, who fre- 
quentl> require additional help to make up educational deficits 
caused by poor secondary schooling, ma> often be gitater than 
better prepared majority and minority students 

Despite their low -income famih situation and nu prior famil> ex- 
perience in a college environment, black college students are 
highly motivated and car excel in a positive environment Dr Jac- 
queline Fleming s buok, L.acks in College, has documented the dif 
ference in outcomes when black Am< .^uns attend black colleges 

She concludes* 

i)ur rindin;[> ih.it bLuk Uiiw iht- capacit> to tM^siti\il\ influi'nct* cu^nitive 

development iertainiv arKues (^)r tiii ir ».untinued exiM^tKi- Despite their lHx>rer re 
Sources, black lulle^ie^ stiil possiss thi' tap.uitv to ptrii.it thi e\pri»jvsiun of natural 
adolescent mutuatii^ns Ifr ».u^iiuti\i' ^rcnvth This appears lo be si» Ixnause black col 
le>;e eriMronment offers a student a wider netwurk uf bUp|>oru\i ri-iatiunships 

Their full participation m all aspects of student life, that is, stu- 
dent government, suiorittes and fraternities, the presence of black 
rule models and pre.^enct^ uf bla^k faculty and staff to counsel and 
tutor, and the existence of a positive and personall> reinforcing 
learning environment will contribute to student success 

Recently, Eric Alterman wrote in the November r>. 1089 New 
York Times Magazine, and I quote* 

Indeed, then* i> little duubt that bLnk vuilene.s offer niu*.h mure in the wa> of 
confidenie-buiidinK and do a better job of nurturing their student,s through the 
riKurs of ».olleKe than do most traditioiiahv white Schools At Sixdnian. fur ix*i. j'le 
il a student s work wi Dr Ciloria \Vade-Ga>les classes seenis to hi- falhng off, tl 
student is far less Ukelv to ^vl a failing jrade than an invit^ition tu ^ome talk witi. 
lu r pri'iessor .ibout what is wron^ If a familv niemU-r ha*» lost a iob or something. 
I K»ve her spa».e . savs \V ade Ciav les. an associate professor of Enjjhsh and wun.ens' 
studK»s Teaching at Sjx'iman is not a bottom-line kind of thing 

EnUovvmen^ growth Clearl>, the Nation s black colleges must be 
looking to the future and one uf the critical aieas of need among 
all black colleges is the matter of endowment growth for self-suffi- 
ciency. As an example uf huw critical this matter is, consider that 
the average endowment uf all culleges in the United States is about 
$!4 million Yet, among the United Negru College Fund institu- 
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tions which, in the main, have higher endowment purtfoliob than 
black public colleges, the average endowment \b onl> $4.G million. 

Should the Federal Government, >ou ask, engage in strengthen- 
ing the endowment uf black colleges? To &a> of course would be too 
simple Yet, the Federal Government is alread> in the endowment 
building business tach time it awards a niultimillion-dollar re- 
search grant to institutions with an indirect cost recover> rate of, 
in some instances, 72 percent. 

As a result of the Challenge Grant Act, and Black College Act 
Amendment to Title III of the Higher Education Act, the Federal 
Government now provides, on a matching basis, endowment grants 
of up to $1 million. 

Thus, I believe that if the Congress and the President trul> be- 
lieves that these institutions are national resources, and unless 
the> have some other plan for meeting the educational needs of the 
hundreds of thousands of ^oun^^bters now enrolled in black colleges 
should they close, it is incumbent I'pon them to help these institu- 
tions strengthen themselves so that the> will not have to continue 
to count upon Federal largess for survival. 

Student financial aid Student financial aid constitutes the single 
largest form of Federal assistance in historically black colleges. 
Our students are disproportionately lower or middle income and 
have little diffitultv demonsti .Uiii^: financial need under the needs 
testing program. 

PVderal policy requiring validation of income and other family fi- 
nancial data due to a low default threshold which imposes a pure 
paper work burden on small colleges in the application proce^h 
itself, actuallv imj; >stb substantial burden on the student seeking 
aid. as well as those institutions which enroll large numbers of eli- 
gible students These burdens and re^Ulreme^t^ inhibit rather than 
encourage minority access. 

Most importiintly, however, is the conflict between a Federal 
policy which encourages accesh in reaching out to academically at- 
nsk students and the dramatic bhift of Federal st it aid in the 
last decade from grant aid to loans. Federal polici. now simulta- 
neousl> encourages black colleges to provide access, forcing us to 
offer the academicalh at-r:sk student aid package, including sever- 
al thousand dollars in statu'-ate and Perkins loans, ana then pun- 
ishes the student if the at ri^k student fails to persist or initially 
accepts a lower-paying job and defaulti> on his or hei indebtedness. 

We must begin to rationalize this policy both recognizing the 
nsk of loaning substantial funds to low-income students and allow- 
ing the limited responsibilities of schools to ultiniatelv control stu- 
dent loan deiault rates 

Now, here are some specific suggestior*^ 

One, the Departmmit of Education should onlv require students 
to complete the requ ..ite Federal financial aid forms once, at the 
freshman year level, and, thereafter, onl> request annual updates 
This would eliminate a great deal of confusion and frustration for 
the black students who abhor dealing with the complexities of a fi- 
nancial aid processing syst.*m that is both rigid and anything, but 
sensitive 

Two, the Federal Guvernment must revisit the current formulas 
and eligibilitv guidelines for awarding students financial assist- 
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ance. Too man\ bright and tnthubiastic \oungsters are beir.g clobed 
out of higher tducation becaube of the unavailabilit> of funds 

Three, the Federal Go\ eminent should develop a ^'^an forgive 
nesb program for btudents from famllieb Vrith m .)dest incomes. Thi& 
program should be btructured like the old Nai ional Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program, that is, in-school subsidy, lew interest rates 
and a loan forgivenei>s claube for btudents who commit to tt^ .hmg 
or working in fieldb in vvhtch a bubstantial portion ^^f low-income 
people are involved. The new program would also forgive loans for 
students who enter and complete graduate school. 

Finall>, the Pell Grant Program should be made a true entitle- 
ment or new legislation to require institutions to front load Federal 
financial aid packa^:^.^ with more grant money and less or no loan 
monev for minoritv .md other low income students during the first 
2 years 

Thib concludes niv tebtimony, Mr Senator. I woulu be pleased to 
4*nswer anv questions vou or your colleague may have 

Senator Fuwlkk I want to thank you very, very much for your 
very fine analv- o .d I liked the more bf..<'inc suggestions in your 
testimony 

[The prepared ^^tateiMent of Dr Ponder follows ] 
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STATEMENT OF DR, HENKY PONDER, 
PRESIDENT OP FISK UNIVERSITY 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION (NAFEO) 

Novonbor 13, 1989 



Senator Fowlor, Meabcrs of the Ser*atQ Budget Cocaittoo, I aa Honry 
Ponder, President of FisK University in Nashvixle, Tennessee and 
the current Chainaan of the National ,,ssociation for Eqi->1 
Opportunity m Kiqher Education (NAFEO). 

: .».^o in ,»ct.ve :rc.-nU r ! ihc nit : \t.qro oUccjc {una. Both 
NAPE, ^N-CF wriconc '^it, npporr^ni^y to , vj rrbs to >ou a.nd to the 

-cn<3ri.%«. ur .ipprr .-i jt . or : or /ouz . i 1 . . n<7^.e^ ^ • -j csarr..r.c t.^e issues 
ilfccti-^^' tlacK .lIVqc-:* md unii. or ; t :e:, aia t ►>.e :.t-.tv.s rf niacK 
Ainc.i^^jrs ,n ^lq^.': ducat: . Jinre r'^rf f federal r^ol : cy-nak ing 
.il*cct.-.q ; iac. alleges i-d r.i;r.(>r <2ucot.,n fOii.^/. ucnerai. 
ivcMr.q ii or. L> '-o J ^dcjt ut.cit and ir*^rit:t.» «Mch rake educa- 



"^it onmittee 



NAFEO was founded October n« , > 

^i^ouer 1969, as a voluntary independent 

-««c.,t.on Of the „«tlo.. . 107 r,l=tor.c-ny .i„cK conc<,„. .nC 
tr.dulonMly ,,nd rredon.n.nUy ,i„cK cnile^os ,nd .n>vc«.tio. 
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historically and predonmately black two-yea., and four-year public 
and private institutions located in 23 states, the District of 
Coluabia and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

It IS organized to articulate the need for a higher education 
systen where race, mcoae, and previous education are not 
detemmants of either the quantity or the quality of higher 
education. This is an association of those colleges and 
Universities ,h^z:x are not only coanitted to this ultimate goal, 
but are now fully conaitted in terrs of their resources, huaan and 
financial, to achieving that goal. 

-^e .nitec Nearc Coileqe Fur.a (JNCF) .s forer.ost :ina pzinarily a 
tundriisma criqaniza-ion vvn^cn represents the 41 private, four- 
year -.storicaily blac< institutions. The -onies contributed to 
o'NCF t^rovides sjppcrt for each coi:e::e ranamg ircr: caily operations 
to stjaent schclars-irs. JNcr axso wor-. c.cse.v '.ith the federal 
:rovernrTie'it to nelp : nv .te b.uc< colleceb arc t-.eir students achieve 
their aoaib. \s ^ jr ..oaa- £a%3, v^-r :c 72R?:3LS THING TO WAST 

BlacK colleges exist today in the awake of a proud tradition — 
born m slavery, nurtured through reconstruction and the 1960 's 
civil rights noveaent, and laaturcd in the deveiopnent of a long 
line of black leaders fron Boc/cer t. Washington and Mary MacLeod 
Bethune to Mary Hatwood Futrell and Ronald C. McMair. These 
colleges have suffered through noager resources, illegal 
segregation and du licitous behavior by ♦"he federal and state 
governments. They have, notwithstanding these alnost 
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msunaountable barriers, made first-class doctors, lawyers, 
engineers ^nd teachers out of second-class citizens who were fomer 
slaves. 

Tn? Early Y^^r^: a segregated Past 

No one has ever written a coaplete history of Black America's 
struggle for education. Statenents such as "during slavery it was 
illegal to teach a slave to read" continue to over-siaplify the 
fact that the education circumstances of both free and enslaved 
Black pecple varied widely. 

In sone Spanish territories there were sch* s for Africans and 
Native Americans as early as the Sixteenth Century. And, in the 
Eighteenth Century, African slaves from islamic cultures probably 
had a hig>-:r literacy rate than white because many Moslems could 
read and write Arabic. 

During the C lal Period, - ^ people probably recei^ ^he best 
education in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts where there were no 
laws against educating slaves. According to Massachusetts 
historian and state Legislator Byron Rushing, in 1674, a reformer 
named Jchn Eliot asked local slave owners to send him their slaves 
once a week for instruction. His death cancel led plans, huM 

others established classes for African slaves m 1717 and 1728. 
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The history of Black education is not without its ironies. Rushing 
also maintains that in 1798 and 1800, black parents, who felt their 
children were unwelcome in Boston's public schools, petitioned the 
school coBunittee to establish seoarate segregated schools. When 
their request was denied, they established a private school. In 
1808, it moved to the Afri^Tan Meeting House and became partly 
subsidized with public funds. Several other Black schools were 
established, but by the 1840 *s, both Llacy and white abolitionists 
had changed their thinking, and segregat schools were outlawed 
m 1855. 

Prior to the Reconstruction Era, only a few institutions, including 
Berea College m Kentucky and Oberlin College m Ohio, admitted 
Kegroes. Before the Civil War ended, two Black colleges were 
established by church groups to provide Black freedmen with an 
education m the liberal arts. (Cheyney state college was founded 
m 1337, but Its purpose was normal ard industrial education and 
the college did not confer a bachelor's degree.) Wilberforce 
university in Ohio and Lincoln University m Pennsylvania were the 
pioneers for the 123 colleges and universities established to serve 
Blacks between 1854 and 1952 when Black Americans had very limited 
access to white institutions. 

The Federal government's role m providing access for the freed 
slaves to higher education began with the creation of the 
Freedmen 's Bureau and the subsequent founding of Howard University 
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'n 1867, the only federally created and supported institution of 
higher education for Black Americans in the United States. 

Howard University was founded as the Howard Honaal and Theological 
Institute for the Education of Teachers and Professions of the 
First Congressional Society of Washington. Named aftei Union 
General Otis Howard, the name was shortened when the current 
university charter was approved by Congress and signed by President 
Johnson on March 2, 1867. The charter designed Howard as "The 
University for the education of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences." Although Howard was charted by Congress to educate the 
newly freed slaves, it has, from the beginning, offered education 
to all. The first student body included for white girls who were 
the daughters of some of the university's trustees and faculty. 

Almost all the black s^olleges founded during the Reconstruction 
Period (1865-1877) were established with the assistance of northern 
white philanthropists ^ho committed themselves to the educational 
advancement of four million newly freed slaves and about one-half 
million free Blacks classified as "free men of color" prior to the 
Civil War. Among the earlier pt^vate black colleges were Hampton 
Institute (Virginia, 1864), Shaw University (North Carolina, 1865), 
Fisk university (Tennes,6e, 1866), St. Augustine's College (North 
Carolina, 1867), Morehouse Ci liege (Georgia, 1867), Morgan College 
(Maryland, 1867) and Kno^ville College (Tennessee, 1875). Many 
were products of the more progressive elements in traditional 
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religious bodies. 



Only Cheyney State College (1837) in 



Pennsylvania was founded prior to the Civil Wai. . However, all but 
two of thes.^ institutions were listed as normal or industrial 
sch^^ls and did not confer bachelor's degrees. 

As most of you know, the Federal Government first became actively 
involved m the support of higher education in America via the 
Morrill Land Grant Acts. Parenthetically, even though the first 
Morrill Act was passed m 1862, the first Negro Land Grant College 
was not established until 1871. At that time, the state of 
Mississippi granted three-fifths of the benefit from the land sale*- 
to establish Alcorn University. And, in 1872, outh Carolii a 
granted funds derived from the sale of land under the ^.^ovisions 
of the Morrill Act to Claflin College, a private institution, to 
take on some of the land grant functions. The only other state to 
take advantage of the Morrill Act to support the case of Negro 
higher education was Virginia when, in 1872, che state gave hal** 
of the receipts from land sales to Hampton Institute (another 
private college). ^^cr, Virgirii established a separate Negro 
land grant criiege (Virginia State College) to assume the land 
grant functions for the Black citizens of the state. 

Thus, the initial Morrill land grant legislation did little to 
further or stimulate the development of public higher education 
facilities for Negroes, primarily because the white legislatures 
with the ultimate control of the disposition of the monies did not 
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perceive Negro higher education as important or necessary. 
However, the provisions of the second Morrill Land Grant Act (1890) 
CLAta-Jred a specific injunction against racial discrimination with 
respevt to the use of land grant institution supported by or 
ei^tablished under the specific legislation. Unfortunately, and in 
retrospect, while theoretically forbidding discrimination, the 
language of the second Act suggested the creation of "separate but 
equal" facilities for "white and colored students" satisfied the 
mandate of the Act. i..us, spurred to action, but very comfortable 
with the unique language ai d provisions of the Second Morrill Land 
Act, seventeen (17) states ,istablished separate land grant colleges 
for Negroes. Therefore, it vas not until 1890 that public higher 
education for Negroes be^^me a reality; moreover, the Negro land 
grant col?.eges started much later than their counterparts, never 
received the level or quality of the support implied in the 
language of the second Act, and until recently, never reached the 
fulfillment of the "land grant notion." Thus, although created by 
the same piece of legislation, not one of the Kegru xand grant 
colleges has reached the eminence of a University of Michigan, a 
University of California, ^r a University of Wisconsin, but to cite 
a few examples. 

In 1872, Alcorn College (Alcorn State University) became the first 
black land grant institution under the Morrill Act of 1862. 
Seventeen public black colleges, the so-called 1890 institutions, 
were established under the second Morrill Act of August 30, 1890. 
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This act paved the way for the development of legally separated 
black and white iand-grant public institutions in various states. 
As a result, within a nine-year period, between 1890 and 1899, one 
iand-grant college for black students was either established or 
planned in each of the seventeen southern and border states. At 
the tine they were separate, unequal, and, for the most part, could 
not award baccalaureate d'sgrees. 

The Pole Qf Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

The Nation's historically black coi^^ges and universities ha"e 
survived more than a century of neglect at the hands of both the 
federal and state governments as well us the advent black admission 
to traditionally white institutions. They now face an uncertain 
future wxx.h fluctuating enrollments often burdened by the 
overconcentration of low-income educationally under prepared 
students, and less-than-adequate resources to meet the academic and 
financial aid needs of all students who seek admission. The proud 
tradition of black colleges in America is onl> partly explained by 
recountii»7 the brief history arising out of segregation and 
slavery, or £>y recalling the celebrated stories of Booker T. 
Washington, Mary Macl^od Bethune or Benjamin E. May»s and 
chronicling the accomplishments of the Rev. Dr, Martin Luther King, 
Jr.» Mary Hatwood Futrell and Ronald E. McNair. 
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Today »s story of black colleges is only partly a proud his»,wi.y 
arising from the ashes of slavery and racial segregation. Today *8 
history of black colleges and universities is a story of maximizing 
success with minimal resources. Black colleges and universitie..^, 
whether public or private share some cocuaon characteristics: 



They enroll almost 200,000 students, some 130,000 in 
public HDCUr virtd 62,000 ip their private counterparts, 
but only forty percent of all blacks in ilgher education. 

They award 4 0 percent of all baccalaureate degrees 
received by African Americans, 

They receive, on the average, $1.8 million annually in 
federal funds, 80 percent of which comes to the campus 
in the form of student aid. 

The struggle at HBCUs to keep tuition low has the 
anomalous effect of decreasing the amount of federal 
student aid received while their full-tine enrollments 
increase. 



Black colleges and universities have asouined the difficult task of 
assisting the Federal Government iuiplenient Congress declared polic> 
of providing "access" and some measure of "choice" in higher 
education for low-income students. Even when this was not federax 
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policy, black colleges promoted equal opportunity in higher 
education by educating black men and wonon beginning in th« 
Reconstruction Era, and then elininating family finances as a 
barrier to receiving a college education. HBCUs havo made enormous 
strides in educating gcnorctions of black teachers, lawyers, 
engineers, doctors and politicians. When the names of the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Marva Collins, Justice Thurgood Marshall, fonaor 
Representative Barbara Jordan, Rev. Dr. M.L. King, Jr., Mayor 
Andrew Young and HHS Secretary Louis Sullivan, M.D. are mentioned, 
as a partial list of prominent black college alumni. These 
institutions have accomplished much with the limited resources, 
myriad barriers to student academic success, and extraordinary 
constraxiic^ reir.^oi-c^sd by institutional racism witi n society and 
the larger higher education community. 

There are several critical factors which are provided for in black 
colleges, so-called intangibles, which contribute to the success 
of HBCUS* in enrolling, retain., and graduating black students. 

Black colleges have ^^^706. as thc>ir primary mission and role the 
education of low-.ncome stuu *s. At the critical point where 
acadenic potential ^nd motivation ueet college costs and family 
resources — bla.k _^lleges intervene to ensure access. In order 
to assure access, public and pri ^te keep thoi ^uitions low and 
affordable. At private, historicdxly black colleges, for example, 
tuition is about two-thirds 01 the national average for independent 
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institutions. While the crififi paid by the student remains low and 
affor-dable, the actual ccfii is subsldizgri. At public institutions, 
the actual cost of educating a student is supplied by the state. 
In the case of private institutions, the real coPt is subsidized 
by the united Negro College Fund (UNCF) , UNCF supports 41 private, 
historically black colleges through local fund raising events, 
corporate contributions and a national telethon. Without state tax 
support at black public colleges and UNCF's efforts, the access of 
black students to college would be almost non-existent. The cost 
of educating black students, who frequt..tly require additional help 
to made up educational deficits causci by poor secondary schooling, 
may often be greater than better prepared ma-torit., and nine 
students* 



Despite their low-income family situcition and no prior family 
experience in a college environment, black college students are 
highly motivated and can excel in a positive environment. Dr. 
Jacqueline Jem^ng's Tn^^Ss^X^ has documented the 

diffevence in outcomes when Black Aa .cans attend black colleges. 

O findingk> that Black colleges have the capacity to 
positively influence cognitive development certainly 
aigue for their continued existence ... Despite their 
poorer resources. Black colleges still pcooess the 
capacity to permit the expi^saion of natura?. adolescent 
motivations for cognitive growth. This appears to oe 
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Goon because the Black college environnent offers a 
student a wider network of supportive rolotic.ships. 

Their full participation in all aspects of student life, e.g., 
student government, sororities and fraternities, the Pret»^nce of 
black role models and presence of black faculty and staff to 
counoal and tutor, and the existence of a positive and personally 
reinforcing . irning environ-^ent will contiibute to student 
success. 

Recently, Eric Alterman in the November 5, 1989 New York Times 
HaaazinQ wrote: 

Indeed, there is little doubt that black colleger offer 
nuch more in the way of confidence-building and do a 
better job of nurturing their students through the rigors 
of college that do mcst traditionally white schools. At 
Spelman, for example, if a student's woxk in Dr. Gloria 
Wade GayleB's classes seems to be falling off, the 
student is far less likely to get a failing grade than 
invitation to come talk with her professor about what is 
wrong. "If a family member has lost a job or something, 
I give her space," says Wade-Gayles, an associate 
professor of English and woisen's studies. "Teaching at 
Spelman is not a bottom-line kind of thing." 
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Endovraen t Growth 

Clearly, the nation*s Black Colleges oust ba looking to tho future 
and one of the critical areas of need aaong all Black Colleges is 
tho natter of ondovmont growth for self-sufficiency. As an exasple 
of hov critical this natter is, consider — if you will — that the 
average endownent of all colleges in the United States is about 
$14, 00'>, 000. Yet among the United Megro college Fund institutions 
^^hich, in tho main, have higher endownent portfolios than Black 
public collegos), the average endownent is only $4,600,000. Should 
tho federal governnent, you ask, engage in strengthening the 
endownent of Black Colleges? say of course would be too sinple. 
Yet the Federal Governnent is Already in the endownent building 
business eac^ tine it awards a nulti-nillion del' r research grant 
to institutions with an indirect-cost recovery rate of (in sone 
instance) 72%! Moreover, via the recently ena':teJ Title III 
Endownent Plan, tho Federal Governnent now provides, on a natching 
basis, endowment grants of up to $50l.000. 

Thus, T believe that if the Congress and the President truly 
believe that these institutions are "national resources, *♦ and 
unless they have soae other plan for meeting the educational needs 
of the hundreds of thousands of youngsters now enrolled in Black 
Colleges should they close, it is incumbent upon them to h«lp these 
institutions strength themselves that they will not have to 
continue to count upon federal largess for survival. 
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An onhar.jerd federal coEtaitaont in this area nay well servi to seat 
yot another initiative, nancly increasing private sector support 
for these institutions. The govemoont should establish a nov and 
cOBpetitive endownent fund exclusively for BlacX colleges (aaxlBua 
grant of $1,000,000 per year) and encourage private ssctor natchss 
on a dollar for dollar basis by giving corporations and 
philanthropic organizations very favorable tax deduction benefits. 
I aa clearly not as clever with figures as soae aes&bers of the 
adalnlstratlon, but I wonder why a reverse supply -side economics 
incentive would not work here? 

Student Financial Aid 

o The governnent should require students to coaplete the 
recpilsite federal financial aid forms only one tiae (at 
the freshaen year level) and thereafter only request 
annual updates. This would eliainato a great deal of 
confusion and frustration for the Black students wno 
abhor dealing with the conplexities of a financial aid 
processing syatera that is both rigid and any thing but 
sensitive. 

o The Federal Governaont nust relieve Black Colleges (and 
other post-secondary institutions) of the awful burden 
of validation. I view that process as a federal 
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roiiponoibility, and at the very least, if thn govomaont 
will require institutionn to perfora this function, it 
Bust provide to us the resources to hire people to 
porforxa 3ust that function. At present, we cannot do 
wnat we should do for our students (counseling, 
assictance with conpleting forns, etc.) because of the 
validation burden. 

The Federal Goveiniaent niv*st revisit the current fomv\las 
and eligibility guidelines for awar>2ing student financial 
assistance. Too many bright and enthusiastic youngsters 
are being closed out of higher education because of the 
unavailability of funds. 

The Federal Governaent should develop a new loan progran 
for students froa fanilies with niodost mcoiaos. This 
prograc should be structured like the old National 
Defense Student L<"«n Prograia (i.e., in-school subsidy, 
low interest tates and a loan forgivenons clause for 
students w!»o conait to teaching or working in fields in 
which a substantial portion of lowincove people are 
involved) . The new progran would ^Iso forgive loans for 
students who enter and corplece graduate school. 
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o Finally, new legislation should require institutions to 
♦•front load" federal financial aid packages with nore 
grant money and less (or no) loan saoney for ssinoritv 
students during the first two years. 
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Senator Fowler. I think we will hold our questions until we hear 
from all on our panel. 

Next, we are pleased to welcome Dr. Delores Spikes, the presi- 
dent of the Southern University System in New Orleans. 

Welcome, Dr. Spikes. 

STATLMENT OF DR. DELORES MARGARET RICHARD SPIKES, 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN IM\ ERSITY SYSTEM, NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Dr. Spikes. Thank you. 

Senator Fowler Pull that microphone over there in front of you, 
please. 

Dr. Spikes. Senator Fowler and Gjngressman Lev/is, we appreci- 
ate this opportunity to appear here today. We express our thanks 
too to my sister president, Johnetta Cole, for her hospitality this 
morning and for the hospitalit> of the rest of the Spelman College 
community. 

Southern Universit> is a system w ith campuses in Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans and Shreveport and a ^^aw Center on the Baton 
Rouge campus. The oldest and largest of these campuses is at 
Baton Rouge. 

I was asked in a letter about a week or two ago about Louisiana's 
connection with the Adams case, the posture of Southern Universi- 
ty in this matter, and whether I see any light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

The following questions were also posed. Do you think desegrega- 
tion can be achieved without hurting black colleges and universi- 
ties of the south, what positive benefits can Southern and Gram- 
bling and other black colleges gain from the protracted Adams liti- 
gation? 

I have attempted to respond to >our request in the draft, the doc- 
ument that has been presented this morning. It is an unedited ver- 
sion. 

We are pretty much a State assisted school now rather than 
State supported so much of m> time is now devoted to seeking 
other funds for the support of the university, plus I have only been 
in the office i^r about 4 or Z days in the last 2 weeks and I have 
had not a chance to fully edit the document that you have before 
you. 

For the past 20 years, the State of Louisiana has been cited by 
the Federal Government as operating under a dual system f 
higher education. On January 13, 1969. October 21, 1969; May 2i, 
1973, and November 10, 1973, authorized representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare sent letters to the aj)- 
propriate officials of the State of Louisiana advising that the State 
was operating a racially dual system of public higher education in 
violation of the Civil Rights AcL of 1964. The letters requested the 
State to submit a St&te-widp education desegregation p.^an. 

On February 16, 1973, the Court in Adc.... versus Richardson or- 
dered HEW t. .ecure acceptable plans for higher education deseg- 
regation from Lcuisiaiiu and nine other States within 120 days c^" 
the Court's order or to commt..-^ .enforcement acti» against those 
States under the provisions of title VI. 
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The original intent of the Adams case certainly was not to place 
the burden of desegregation on Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. One intent was to sufficiently and significantly en- 
hance black colleges so as to attract other race students, thereby 
serving as a means of desegregation. 

The State of Louisiana did not submit a plan for desegregation of 
higher education as required. Accordingly, on Mar:h 14, 1974, the 
U.S. Department of Justice filed suit against the State of Louisiana 
for maintaining and operating a Idal system of higher education. 

The United States maintained that the State had failed to pro- 
\ide financial support on an equal basis for Grambling and South^ 
ern Universities for academic program imple^ientation, physical 
facilities and for general enhancement. 

In 1981, the State of Louisiana entered into a consent decree 
with the United States. This consent decree was to erase vestiges 
for the dual system under which the Justice Department declared 
the State continued to operate. This was for a prescribed period of 
time, 6 years, lasting until December, 1987. 

Under the consent decree, historically black institutions in Lou- 
isiana were to be significantly enhanced through the implementa- 
tion of new academic programs, new capital outlay projects, faculty 
developme^.t and the overall general enhancement of existing pro- 
grams. Most of the programs were developed and implemented ex- 
clusively by the respective HBCU*s during the 6-year period of the 
decree. It was aloO specified they be offered on a dual or coopera- 
tive basis with the nearby predominantly white institutions. 

The consent decree stipulated that certain new construction and 
renovation projects were to be identified for the HBCU*s. Again, 
the bottom line was to ultimately enhance the HBv^U's to the 
extent that other race students would want to enroll at Southern 
University or Grambling State University. I have some really per- 
sonal bias against the enhancement of univtrsities solely for the 
purpose of the erosion of other race students. It is a shame that we 
were to the point that black people in and of themselves were 
thought by the State and by the Government as not bein , worthy 
of having the universities enhanced for their own worth. 

In terms of actual buildingc completed under the consent decree 
the results were dismal, very few wert complete. There was only 
one; such building authorized for the New Orleans campus of 
Southern University. It has yet to be built. 

We proposed that approximately $200 million would be spent for 
the en^iancement of black colleges. Southern and Grambling, 
during the 6-year period. Approximately hair S this was spent. It is 
s gnificant to note tl.at consistent with the tradiUs.*. of all HBCU's, 
that is, to do much with little, in spite of consistent ui.Jerfunding, 
both Gramblii^g and Southern have be^n successful in implement- 
ing bome programs that are promising and If funded proper- 
ly, reflect the high quality that was ilie goal of the original consent 
decree. The Schools of Nursing at both Grambling and Southern, 
the Graduate Social Work Program at Southern University, New 
Orleans, the Downtown Metro Center at Southern University, 
Shreveport are just a few examples. 

The problem now is th^ t we are faced with a situation that doe? 
not limit iU>elf tu unl> these programs implemented under the con- 
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sent decree. Given the depressed state of the economy and the sub- 
sequent consistent budget reductions in higher education over the 
last several years in our "^tate, we are faced with the task of evalu- 
ating and pr* ".*:Izing all current program offerings, at least at 
Southern University, with a view toward making some hard deci- 
sions as to which programs can contin as they are and which 
may have to be combined, eliminated, or Ouherwise amended. 

In the area of capital outlay, some $16 million were spent on 
projects for Grambling and $14 million for Southern University 
and, as I ^aid before, the Southern System is made up of three cam- 
puses and the Law Center. 

Adequate physical facilities are essential for enhancement and, 
in all instances, for effective program implementation. The Sta./e, 
on tiie one hand, approved the implementation of new programs, 
but, on the other hand. It failed to provide funds to build the physi- 
cal facilities to house some of these programs so as to significantly 
enhance our chances for success. 

Moneys were allocated to both Southern and Grambling for gen- 
eral enhancement. Ur fortunately, we were forced to use these 
funds to offset consistent budget reductions in the overall appro- 
priations for all State universities. We, therefore, take the position 
that enhancement never took pL^e, since enhancement would sug- 
gest improvements upon what is already available. General en- 
hancement moneys became survival funds, used to provide bare 
minimals in terms of basic program needs. 

Why didn*t the consent decree work as a whole? One could read- 
il> point to some verj' basic reasons, one, consistent underfunding 
for program development two, failure to complete capital outlay 
projects, three, inability lO readily use enhancement funds to en- 
hance, and, four, perpetuation of negative attitudes and views. 

And may I say a word or two on this? Regardless 

Senator Fowler. Dr. Spikes, forgive me, but I did read your 
whole 20 some odd page statement, and if >oa would bring us up to 
the current situation, all of thi. will be made a part of the record. 

Dr. Spikes. Yes, that is exactly where we are now. I am reading 
from various parts of the statement, not the entire statement. 

Senator Fowler. Where possible. 

Dr. Spikes. OK. 

The consent decree ended in Dece.nber 1987 The Justice Depart- 
ment, however, declared that vestiges of a dual system btill exists 
and the State hdd not lived up to its commitment*^, as outlined in 
the decree 

Since December oi 1987, ne^^otiatiuns, discussions and delibera 
tions among all parties hc*ve taken place. The State's position io 
that desegregation cannot be effected under the present govern- 
ance structure. The Gov? nor of the State oi Louisiana strongiy 
feels .hat the only mearxS of effectively deseg^-egating the higher 
education f%ysteni in the State is to have a single board. Presently, 
there are four governing boards in the State. 

The State s plan has recommended the elimination of the four 
existing governing boards, the development oi a comprehensive 
statewide community college system, the elimination of unneces- 
sary duplicatiuP in progiam offerings at th^ various institutions, 
and the use of a kind of lier system to classify the four institutions. 
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The FBI's are concerned about what their chancer of survival 
will be if a single board becomes a reality. Representati\e& have in- 
dicated their desire to have these institutions constitutionally pro- 
tected. 

It is the position of Southern University that desegregation can 
be achieved without hurting black colleges. It depends largely on 
attitudes and views of whites in general and of the various govern- 
ing structures in particular whether or not this can .^ome about. A 
successivAl plan of higher education desegregation d*?pends on com- 
mitment of resources and motivation to get the job done. 

One of the dangers that historically black colleges and universi- 
ties and those whom they serve face is that of having Individuals 
with negative or biased attitudes in positions where decisions are 
made that could adversely affect or hurt these institutions. 

The leading candidate for the position of Commissioner of Higher 
Education of the State of Louisiana has stated, ''I worry that a lot 
of window dressing goes into traditional black campuses instead of 
proven programs," and has been ^'critical of the traditional role of 
mostly black colleges." 

Historically black colleges and uni\er&itieb were initially estab- 
lished to provide access and opportunity to people of color. The 
need is still there. Clientele that has been traditionally described 
as disadvantaged or deficient primaril> in terms of economic and 
education in many of our institutions. In the last year and a half, 
Southern University has lo^t 1,000 students in enrollment solely 
because of the unavailabilit> of essential financial aid, solely be- 
cause of that reason. 

The road for public historically black colleges and universities in 
the State of Louisiana has been and continue^ to be a rough one. 
We are constantly devoting energies to defending ourselves and the 
need for our continued existence, both in and out of the courts. 

The legal battle has been a long and difficult one for both South- 
ern and Grambling. We take the position that the ultimate destiny 
of all HBCU's will be affected by what happens to any one of us. 
The struggle for survival of one institution becomes the struggle 
for us all. 

HBCU's have made mvaluable and immeasurable contributions 
to this nation and to this world by providing educational access 
and opportunity to the thousands who have miiue a conscious 
choice to enter these institutions. 

The question before us now, where we stand, is whether Louisi- 
ana, which has a population of about 30 percent black, will endorse 
the opportunity of having its minority citizens afforded the oppor- 
tunity to continue^ a second chance in many instances, and the 
first chance in others. 

Thank you very much 

Senator Fowler. Tnank >uu, Dr Spikes, for your ver> compre- 
hensive statement. 
(The prepared statement of Dr Spikes follows ] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. DELORES MARGARET RICHARD SPIKES. 
PRESIDENT. SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. N^W ORLZANS. LA 

THE STATE OF LOUISIANA HAS SEVERAL HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS 
CF HIGHER EDUCATION. THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IS COMPRISED 
OF THREE CAKPUSES: SOUTHERN UMVERSITY AT BATON ROUGE. SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY AT NEW ORLEANS. SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AT SHREVEPOfJ AND THE 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER. WHICH IS LOCATED ON THE BATON ROUGE 
CAMPUS. GR,\MBLING STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED IN THE NORTHERN PART 
OF THE STATE. WHILE THE ..liVERSITIES ALREADY MENTIONED ARE ALL PUBLIC. 
TWO PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES, XAVIEP AND DILLAKD UNIVERSITIES. ARE LOCATED 
IN NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA. 

FOR THE PAST INENTY YEARS. 'iHt STATE OF LOUISIANA HAS BEEN CITED 
Bt THE FEDERAL GOVERNhCNT AS OPERATING UNDE.l A DUAL bYSTEM OF HIGHER 
•CATION. ON JANUARY 13. 1969; OCTOBER 21. 1969. MAY 21. 1973; AND 
NOVEMBER 10, 1973. AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. EDUCATION AND WLlFARE (HEW) SENT LETTERS TO THE APPROPRIATE 
OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF LOUiSlANA ADVISING THAT THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 
WAS OPERATING A RACIALLY DUAL SYSTEM OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
VIOLATION OF THE CIVll RIGHTS AC^ OF 1954. THE LETTERS REQUESTED 
THE STATE TO SUBMIT A SmE-WlOE HIGHER EDUCATION DESEGREGATION PLAN. 
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Oh FEBRUARY 16, 1573, THF COURT IN ADAMS V. RICHARDSON ORDERED 
HtW TO SECURE ACCtPTABLE PLANS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DESEGREGATION 
FROM LUUISIANA AND NINE OTHER STATES WITHIN 120 DAYS OF THE COURT'S 
UROLR OR TO COMMENCE ENFORCEMENT ACTION AGAINST THOSE STATES UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE VI. AMONG THE NINE OTHER STATES NAMED IN 
THE ADAMS CASE WERE MISSISSIPPI. GEORGIA, FLORIDA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 

THt UKIGINAL INTENT OF THE ADAMS CASE CERTmINLY WAS NOT TO PLACE 
THE BURDEN OF DESEGREGATION ON HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. UNE INTENT WAS TO SUFFICIENTLY AND SIGNIFICANTLY ENHANCE 
BLACK COLLLbES SO AS TO ATTRACT OTHER-RACE STUDENTS. THEREBY SERVING 
AS A MEANS OF DESEGREGATION. 

THE STATE OF LOUISIANA OID NOT SUBMIT A PLAN FOR DESEGREGATION 
UF HIGHER EDUCATION AS REQUIRED BY HEW. ACCORDINGLY, ON MARCH 14, 
iy74. THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUi,TICE FILED SUIT AGAINST THE 
STATE OF LUliSiANA FOR MAINTAINING ANU OPERATING A DUAL SYSTEM OF 
HiUHEK EDUCATION. SPECIFICALLY, THE UNITED STATES COMPLAINED THAT 
THE STA^^E WAS MAINTAINING GRAMBLiNG STATE UNIVERSITY ANU SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY AS PREDOMINANTLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS, WHILE SIMULTANEOUSLY 
MAiNTAHJNG OTHER PUBL UNIVERSITIES ANU COLLEGES IN THE STATE AS 
PREDOMINANTLY WHITE INSTiTUTiUNS. MORE SPECIFICALLY, THE UNITED STAGES 
KAiNTAiNED THAT THE STATE HAD FAILED TO PROVIDE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
AND AHPKOVAL UN AN EgUAL BASIS FOR GRAMBLING AND SOUTHERN UNI VE.^SIT ItS 
FOR NEW ACAUEMiC HKUGRAM IMPLEMENTATION, PHYSICAL FACILITIES ANO FOR 
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OVtRALL GENERAL ENHANCEMENl FURTHER. THE UNITED STATES MAINTAINED 
THAT THE STATE. THROUGH ITS GIVERN0R5. FUl! OWED A PRACTICE OF APPOINTING 
PREDOMINANTLY i^HlTE PERSONS TO SE.<VE UN THE BOARD OF REGENTS. THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES ANO THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, WHILE APPOINTING PREDOMINANTLY BLACK PERSONS TO THE 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY BOARU OF SUPERVISORS - THEREBY MAINTAINING RACIALLY 
DUAL GOVERNING BOARDS. 

IN 19«1. THE STATE OF LOUISIANA (SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AND ''RAMBLING 
STATE UNIVERSITY. ALONG WITH OTHER PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES ANO COLLEGES 
IN ^HL STATE OF LOUISIANA ANC ALL HIGHER EDUCATION GOVERNING BOARDS 
IN THE STATE) ENTERED INTO A CONSf,NT DECREE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
THIS CUNSENT DECREE WAS TO ERASE VESTIGES OF THE DUAL SYSTEM UNDER 
WHICH THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT DECLARED THE STATE CONTINUED TO OPERATE. 
THIS WAS TO BE DONE IN A PRESCRIBED PERIOD OF TIME - SIX (6) YEARS. 

UNDER THE CONSENT UECREE. HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS WERE 
TO BE SibNiFiC 'TLY ENHANCEU THROUGH THE ir4PLEM£NTATI0N OF NEW ACADEMIC 
PROGRAMS. NEW CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS. FACULTY UEVELOPMENT AND THE 
OVEPJ\LL GENERAL ENHANCEMENT OF EXISTING PROGRAMS. 

THE ORIGINAL CONSENT UECREE DOCUMENT SET FORTH GUALS FOR OTHER-RACE 
PRESI-.NCE AT HIST^ .CALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS AND WHAT IS DESCRIBED 
IN THE FORMAL CONSENT DECKEE DOCUMENT AS PROXIMATE INSTITUTIONS IN 
RELATION TO ThLSE BLACK INSTITUTIONS. THE PREDOMINANTLY BLACK 
INSTITUTIONS ^ND THEIR PROXIMATE INSTITUTIONS ARE. 
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♦FBI'S 



SOUTHERN imiVERSm-BATON R^iGE 
SCXfTHERM UNIYERSm-KEM ORLEAHS 
SCUTHERM WJIVERSm-SKREVEPORT 
GRAHBLItfG STATE UNIVERSm 



^*?UVS (PROXIKATE) 
LOUISIAKA ^TATt tMlVdStTV-BATON ROUS: 

imivERSin OF ro orleaws 

BOSSIER PARISH COMMmm COLLEGE 
LOUISIAKA TECH (DIVERSITY 



THE CONSENT DECREE SPECIFIED THOSE NEW ACAC'MIC PROGRAMS THAT 
WOULD BE IMPLEMENTED AT PBI'S IN THE STATE. MOST or THESE PROGRAMS 
WERE DEVELOPED AND IMPLEMENTED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE RESPECTIVE PBPS 
DURING THE SIX YEAR PERIOD OF THE DEGREE. SOME WERE SPECIFIED TO 
BE OFFERED ON A DUAL OR COOPERATIVE BASIS WITH THE PROXIMATE 
INSTITUTION. 

THE PROGRAMS THAT WERE OFFERED AS COOPERATIVE OR DUAL D6GREE 
PROGRAMS IDEALLY WERE TO ATTRACT OTHER-RACE PRESENCE ON THE CAMPUSES 
OF BOTH THE PBI'S AND THE PWI'S. THESE PROGRAMS WERE ESPECIALLY 
IMPURTANT 3ECAUSE THE OTHER-RACE STUDENTS WHO TOOK COURSES AT THEIR 
PROXIMATE INSTITUTION CONTRIBUTED TO THE OTHER-RACE STUDENT GOALS 
ON THAT PAKTICUUK CAMPUS. OF COUKSL THE NEW ACADEMIC PROGRAMS THAT 
WERE OFFlP.ED by GRAMBLlNb AND SOUTHERN WERE ALSO DESIGNED TO AHRACT 
OTHER-RACE STUDENTS. 

*PREOO»INANTLY BLACK IHST ITOT I(»tS 
«1>RED0MI«(Af(TLY UNITE I«STnVTI(m 
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THE CONSENT DECREE STIPULATED THAT CERTAIN NEW CONSTRUCTION AND 
RENOVATION PROJECTS WERE TO BE IOENTIFIl. FOR PBI'S. AGAIN, THE BOTTOM 
LINE WAS TO ULTIMATELY ENHANCE THE PBTS TO THE EXTENT THAT OTHER-RACE 
STUDENTS WOULD WANT TO ENROLL AT SOLTHERN UNIVERSITY OR GRAKBLIHG 
STATE UNIVERSITY. A NUMBER OF CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS WERE PRIORITIZED 
AND SUBMITTED FOR FUNDING DURING THE "ERIOD OF THE CONSENT DECREE. 
IN TERMS OF ACTUAL BUILDINGS COMPLETED UNDER THE CONSENT DECREE, THE 
NUMBER IS SOMEWHAT DISMAL. VERY FEW CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS WERE 
COMPLETED. IT IS PERHAPS ALSO SIGNIFICANT TO NOTE THAT DURING THE 
PERIOD OF THE DECREE AND THE EXISTENCE OF A CONSENT DECREE CAPITAL 
•JUTLAY PROGRAM, LITTLE OR NO NON-CONSENT DECREE RELATED CONSTRUCTION 
WAS APPROVED OR FUNDED. SO, IN ON^ SEr:S£. THE CONSEHT DECREE CAPITAL 
OUTLAY PROGRAMS WHICH WERE TO ENHANCE THE EXISTING CAPITAL OUTUY 
PROGRAMS £^XAHE THE CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAMS FOR BOTH SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
AND GRAMBLING STATt L'NIVLRSITY. BUILDINGS THAT WERE CRUCIAL TO THE 
SUCCESS OF SPECIFIC CONSENT DECREE PROGRAMS AND ARE CRUCIAL TO THE 
SUCCESS PROGRAMS IH GENERAL HAVE NOT BEEN FUNDED TO DATE. MORE 
WILL BE SAID ABOUT CAPITAL OUTLAY AT ANOTHER POINT IN THIS TESTIMONY. 

ANOTHER IMPORTANT COMPONENT OF L'E CONSENT DECREE PROGRAM WAS 
THE FACULTY U^.VELOPMENT PROGRAM. THIS PROGRAM ALL NED GRPM8LING AND 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY FACULTY MEMB^^^ ^HO WERE NOT HOLDERS OF THE TERMINAL 
DEGREE TO PURSUE THE DOCTvr^ATE IN THEIR RESPECTIVE PREAS. PARTICIPANTS 
RECEIVED LEAVE WITH PAY FOR UP TO A THREE YEAR PERIOD. THE PBI'S 
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FEEL THAT THIS COMPONENT OF THE CONSENT DECREE WAS A SUCCESS. THE 
NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AT SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY-BATON ROUGE ALOMf REFLECT 
THIS SUCCESS. DURING THE SIX YEAR PERIOD. OVER THIRTY FACULTY MEHBERS 
FKOH SUBR PARTICIPATED IN THIS PROGRAM REPRESENTING APPROXIMATELY 
FIFTEEN DIFFERENT DISCIPLINES. OVER HALF OF THE TOTml NUMBER OF 
PARTICIPANTS HAVE RECEIVED THE ItRMlNAL DEGREE THROUGH THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN THIS PROGRAM. hi.AE MONIES FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
STOPPED AT THE END OF THE 1987-tt8 ACADEMIC YEAR. THERE WERE A NUMBER 
OF INDIVIDUALS ENGAGED IN STUDIES THAT HERE S" ILL TO BE C(»«>LETED. 
CONSENT DECREE DOLLARS WERE CUT OFF. BUT A NUMBER OF THESE INDIVIDUALS. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THEIR RESPECTIVE UNIVERSITIES. FOUND WAYS TO 
CONTINUE THEIR STUDIES. IN FACT. AT THE END OF THIS ACADEMIC YEAR. 
WE SHDULU HAVE ADDITIONAL PARTICIPANTS WHO WILL RECEIVE THEIR TERMINAL 
DEGREES. AS A RESDLT DF THEIR PARTICIPATION IN THE FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 

H0» DID PBI'S FARE DURIK6 THE SIX YEAR PERIOD OF THE COaSLST DECREE? 

IT WAS PROPOSED THAT APPROXIMATELY 2X MILLIUN OCCURS WOULD 
BE SPENT FOR THE ENHANCEMENT OF BLACK COLLEGES (SOUTHERN AND GRAMBLING 
STATE UNIVERSITIES) DURING THE SIX YEAR PERIOD OF THE DECREE. 
APPROXIMATELY HALF OF THIS WAS SPENT. A REVIEW OF THE BuOGFT REQUESTS 
ArtD THE ACTUAL AP-^ ROPRiAT iON PER PROGRAM FOR GRAMBLING AND SOUTHERN 
FOR EACH YEAR OF THE DECREE WILL REVEAL A CONSISTENT LEVEL OF 
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UNDtRFUNOlNb PER PROGRAM, YEAR AFTER YEAR, PROGRAMS WERE NEVER FUHOEO 
AT A LEVEL TO INSURE HIGH QUALITY OEVELOPKENT 0URIN6 THE SIX YEAR 
PERIOD. BUDGET REgUESTS WERE PREPAREO FOLLOWING THE GUIOELINES THAT 
HAO BEEN SET FORTH BY THE REGENTS AND SUBMIfitO TO THE STATE BOARD 
OF REGENTS EACH YEAR. IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT BUDGET PREPARATION 
WAS BASED ON REGENTS' GUIDELINES, PROGRAM BUDGET REQUESTS WERE 
SYSTEMATICALLY CUT EACH YEAR. IN «^ACT. IN SOME INSTANCES, THERE WAS 
A PATTERN WHICH SEE^ TO HAVE SUGGESTED Mi ARBITRARY CUHING OF BUDGET 
RLQUESTS BY APPROXIMATELY ONE HALF OF THE AMOUNT REQUESTED. NO DETAILED 
RATIONALE FOR THE CUTS WAS EVER PROVIDED. SOME OF THE NEW ACADEMiC 
PROGRAMS OFFERED UNDER fHE CONSENT DECREE PROVED TO BE A DRAIN ON 
EXISTING PROGRAMS WHICH PROVIDED SUPPORT IN TERMS UF FACULTY, STAFF, 
EQUIPMENT. ETC. WHILE THIS WAS BROUbMT TO THE ATTENTION OF THE REGENTS, 
NO SPECIFIC RELIEF WAS EVER PROVIDED IN THIS REGARD 

IT IS SIGNIFICANT TO NOTE. THAT CDNSISILN* WITH THE TRAOITlOit 
OF ALL FBI'S, {TO DO MUCH WITH LITTLE) SPITE OF CONSISTENT 

UNUERFUNDlNb, BOTH GRAMBLING AND SOUTHERN ^ »#E BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN 
I»-0LEKENTING SOME PROGRAMS THAT ARE PROMISING ANU COULD, IF FUNDED 
PROPERLY, REFLEr^ THE HIGH QUALITY THAT WAS A GOAL OF THE ORIGINAL 
CONSENT DECREE. THE SCHOOLS OF NURSING AT BOTH GRAMBLING AND SOUTHERH, 
THE GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM AT SUUTHERN UNIVERSITY-NEW ORLEANS, 
THE DOWNTOWN METkO CENTER AT SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY-SHREVEPORf ARE JUST 
A FEW EXAMPLES. 
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OURING THE SiX YEAR CONSENT UECREE F'ERIOU, ALL OF THE CONSENT 
DECREE PROGRAMS WLRE iMPLEMENTEU EXCEPT ";hE PH.D iN ACCUUNTANCY AT 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY-BATON RCUbE. 

THE PROBLEM NOW IS THAT wE ARE FACED WITH A SITUATION THAT DOES 
NOT LIMIT ITSELF TO ONLY THOSE PROGRAMS IMPLEMENTED UNDER THE CONSENT 
DECREE. GIVEN THE DEPRESSED STATE OF THE ECONOMY AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
CONSISTENT BUDGET REDUCTIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION OVER THE LAST SEVERAL 
YEARS IN OUR STaTE , WE ARE FACED WITH IHE TASK OF EVALUATING AND 
PRIORITIZING ALL CURRENT PROGRAM OFFERINGS (AT LEAST AT SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY) WITH A ViEW TUWARU MAKING SDME HARD DECISIONS AS TO WHICH 
PROGRAMS WilL CUNTINUE Ab THLY ARE ANU WHICH PROGRAMS WILL BE '^DMBINED. 
ELIMINATED, EIC 

IN THE AREA OF CAPITAL OUTLAY. DVER A SIX YEAR PERIDU SIXTEEN 
(ib) MILLION DULLARS WERE SPENT UN PRUJECTS FUR GRAMBLlNb '.TATE 
UNIVERSITY ANU FOURTEEN (14) MILLION UOLLARS FUR CAPITAL JUTLAY PROJECTS 
AT SOUTHERN l'"IVERSiTY ThE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IS MAUE UP 

OF Three campuses (new Orleans, ^hrevepurt anu batun rouge ) and the 

LAW center, the NEW ORLEANS CAMPUS TU DATE HAS NUT iAU A SINGLE CAPITAL 
OUTLAY PROJECT COMPLETED UNDER THE DECREE. 

A MULTIPURPUSE BUILDING WAS APPRUVEU FOR lU ^TRUCTiUN AT SOUTHERN 
UNiVERSITY-NEW ORLEANS UNUEP THE CON' J UECREE, THE COMPLETION OF 
THIS BUILDING WAS ANU STILL REMAiNL RUL*AL. WHILE OTHER SPECIFIC 
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BuaOINb KtNOVATIUNS UlRt ALSO APPROVED. ThLY COULU NOT BE IMPLEMENTED 
BECAUSE THE PLAN WAS TU HAVE INDlViOUALS UCCUPYING THESE BUILDINGS 
TO MOVE TEMPORARILY INTO THE MULTIPURFOi' BUILDING WHEN COMPLcTED. 

AMONG THE CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS APPROVED FOR SOUTHERN 
UNlVtRSITY-BATON ROUGE (SUBRJ WERE A SOCIAL SCIENCE BUILDING AND A 
SPECIAL ED CATION BUILDING. TO DATE, CONSTRUCTION HAS NOT BEGUN ON 
.'THEK. ..iE ONLY DOCTORAL PROGRAM CURRENTLY BElNb OFFERED BY SUBR 
IS IN SPECIAL EUUCATIUN. THIS WAS A CUNStNT DECREE PROGRAM. CURRENTLY, 
A NUHBLK UF PROGRAMS THAT WERE APPROVEU AS CONSENT DECREE PROGRAMS 
ARE HOUSED IN BUILDINGS THAT WERE A..KLADY INADEQUATE, IN TERMS OF 
SPACE ESPECIALLY. PROGRAMS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES HAVE BEEN DISLOCATED 
ANU SCATTEREO THROUGHUUT THE CAMPUS BECAUSE THE BUILDING IN WHICH 
THESt PRUGRAMS WERE HUUSED WAS SChEUUlEU FuK ANU HAb BlEN DEMOLISHED. 
The plan TU have the social sciences BUluUlNb COMPLEIEU IN AMPLE TIME 
FOR THE AFFECTED PROGRAMS TO MOVE INTU THAT BUILUING HAS NUT BEEN 
REALIZED. VITH REGARD TO THE SPECIAL tUUCATlUN BL;.lUING, WE NOW HAVE 
A DOCTOP^L PROGRAM IN SPECIAL EUUCATiON. BUT NU ^ ^QUATE BUILDING 
IN WHICH TO HOUSE THE PRObRAM 

ADEQUATE PHYSICAL KACILITIES ARE ESI>LNT1AL FUR ENHANCEMENT AND, 
iN ALL INSTANCES. FOR EFFECTIVE HKUGRAM IMPLEMENTATION. THE STATE. 
UN THE ONE HAND. APPRUVEU IHL IMPLEMlNTAT :UN UF NEw PROGRAMS. BUT 
ON THE UTHER HANU. IT FAlLEU TU PRUViDE FUNDS TO BUiLUlNG THE PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES TU HUUSE SOME OF ThESE PKUGRaMS Ab TO SIGNIFICANTLY 
ENHANCE OUR CHANGES FUR SUCCESS 
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HONIES WERL ALLOCATED TO BOTH SOUTHERN AND GRAM8LING FOR GENERAL 
tNHANCEMENT OVER A SIX YEAR PERIOD. UNFORTUNATELY. THE FBI'S WERE 
FORCED TO USED THESE K*DS TO OFFSET CONSISTENT BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
IN THE OVERALL APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALL STATE UNIVERSITIES. ME THEREFORE 
TAKE The POSITION THAT ENHANCEMENT NEVER TOOK PLACE, SINCE ENHANCEMENT 
WOULD SUGGEST IMPROVEMENTS UPON WHAT IS ALREADY AVAILABLE. GENERAL 
ENHANCEMENT MONIES BECAME "SURVIVAL BmOS* USED TO PROVIDE BARE MINIMALS 
IN TERMS OF BASIC PROGRAM NEEDS. 

WHY DIDN'T THE mSLHl DECREE feORK AS A KHOLE? 

ONE COULD READILY POINT TO SOME VERY BASIC REASONS AS TO WHY 
THE CONSENT UEcRtE UIO NOT WORK AS IT SHOULD HAVE. SOME OBVIOUS REASONS 
ARE: 

1. CONSISTENT UHDERFU?iOI»& FOR PROSRAM DEVELOP?£NT 

2. FAILURE TO CO»>L£TE CAPITAL OOTUY PROJECTS 

3. INABILITY TO REALLY USE EmiA»CE«EHT FUNDS TO "ENHANCE" 

4. PERPETUATION OF NEGATIVE AHITUOES AND ilDiS 

EVERYONE INVOLVED WOULD PROBABLY AGREE iHAT HINDSIGHT WOULD SUGGEST 
TO US THAT DILIGENCE AND PERSISTENCE ON THE PART OF THE PBI S IN 
REPORTING, THROUGH THE C0N5.NT DECREE MONITORING COMMITTEE AND THROUGH 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COUNSELS FOR CONSENT DECREE, SPECIFIC FAILURES ON 
THE PART OF THE STATE TO LIVE UP TO ITS COMMITMENT AS OUTLINED IN 
THE CONSENT DECREE AND A DEMAND THAT THESE FAILURES BE ADDRESSED AT 
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THE TIKE OF OCCURRENCE MIGHT HA^£ RESULTED IN SOME DEFINITIVE STEPS 
BEING TArCEN TO ADDRESS MANV OF THE PROBLtMS DURING THE COURSE OF THE 
DECREE. 

EVEN THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT HAS SAID THAT PERHAPS IT COULD .iAvE 
MORE CLOSELY MONITORED THE PROGRESS OF THE CONSENT DECREE DURING THE 
SIX YEAR PERIOD, INTERVENING WHEN NECESSARY TO RECTIFY AND HAKE 
ADJUSTMENTS. 

IN THOSE AREAS WHERE THE CONSENT DECREE WAS ^G, WE SHOULD 

HAVE PERHAPS HADE ^RE DELIBERATE ATTEMPTS TO U ,iL THE EFFORT. 
FOR EXAMPLE, THERE WERt SOME INSirUTIONS THAT DID EXPERIENCE SUCCESS 
IN TERMS oF ACHIEVING OTHER-RAC. GOALS SOME P0INT{S) DURING THE 
DECREE. SOUTHERN UNUlRSITY AT NEW ORLEANS FALLS INTO THIS CATEGORY. 

GENERALLY SPEAn.NG, ThL OVERALL EFFORTS OF ALL OF THE PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE CONSENT DECREE FELL SOMEWHAT SHORT RELATIVE TO EFFECTIVE 
MONITORING ANC . uLLOW-THROUGH WITH PRESCRIPTIVE MEASURES TO CORRECT 
PROBLEMS AS THEY OCCURRED. 



THE CONSENT DECREE OFFICIALLY ENDED IN DECEMBER. 1987. THE JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT, HOWEVER, DECLARED THAT VESTIGES OF A DUAL SYSTEM uF HIGHER 
EDLCATION IN THE STATE STILL EXIST AND THAT THE . ;ATE HAD NOT LIVED 
UP TO ITS COMMITMENTS AS OUTLINED IN THE DECREE. 



THE CURREHT SiTUATIC^ 
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SINCE DECEMBER OF 1987, TME MAJORITY OF THE CONSENT CAPITAL OUTLAY 
PROJECTS STiLL HAVE NOT BEEN COMPLETEU. PROGRAMS THAT WERE CLASSIFIED 
AS CONSENT DECREE ACADEMIC PRuGRAMS HAVE NOT RECEI^D SUFFICIENT FUNDS, 
NOR HAVE THEY BEEN IN CPERATiON LONG ENOUGH TO BE OF THE QUALITY DESIRED 
OR TO BE SELF-SUFFICIENT TC ANY SIGNIFICANT DEGREE. GENERAL ENHANCEMENT 
HAS NOT TAKEN PLACE BECAUSE MONIES THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN USED FOR THAT 
PURPOSE WERE USED INSTEAD TO OFF-SET CONSISTENT MANDATEP BUDGET 
REDUCTIONS OVER THE PERIOD OF THE DECREE. OTHER-RACE GOAL;> HAVE NOT 
BEEN MET BY MOST OF THE INSTITUTIONS IN TERMS OF STUDENTS, FACULTY 
OR STAFF. ALL OF THE BOARDS ARE STILL RACIALLY IDENTIFIABLE. 

THE STATE'S POSITION WAS THAT IT ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THERE WERE 
SOME OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS, BUT THAT THP CONSENT DECREE WAS OFFICIALLY 
OV^R AND THAT FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS WOULD BE rROM THAT PERSPECTIVE 
ONLY. 

SINCE DECEMBER. 1987, NEGOTIATIONS DISCUSSIONS AND DELIBERATIONS 
AMONG ALL PARTIES HAVE TAKEN PLACE. NUMEROUS DO :UMENTS HAVE BEEN 
DEVLlOPED by all parties INVOLVED IN AN EFFORT TO AGREE ON A "PLAN" 
THAT WOULD IN ErFECT DESEGREGATE HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE STAT'' WHILE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY PRESERVING, THE MISSION AND THE TRADITION OF FBI'S. 

THE STATE'S POSITION IS THAT DESEGREGATION CAN NOT dE EFFECTED 
UNjtR THE PRESENT GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE. THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF LUUISIANA STRONGLY FEELS THAT THE ONLY MEANS OF EFFECTIVELY 
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OESEGREGATING THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEK IN THE STATE IS TO HAVE 
A SINGLE BOARO. 

PRESENTLY, THERE ARE FOUR GOVERNING BOARDS IN THE STATE. THE 
LOUISIANA BOARD OF RtGENTS WAS CREATED 10 PLAN, COORDINATE AND HAVE 
BUDGETARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PUdLIC HIGHER EDUCATION, AND THE 
BOARU HAS THE ULT.fVJE AUTHORITY TD ACT ON ANY NEW OR EXISTING PROGRAM 
IN ANY MANNER IT DEtMS APPROPRIATE OR IN KEEPING WITH ITS ESTABLISHED 
GUIDELINES. THE OTHER TI'-'EE MANAGEMENT BOARDS ARE THE BOARD IF 
SUPERVISORS FOR THE SOUTHEK 'iNlVERSITY SYSTEM, Ti.t BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
FOR THE LOUISIANA STATE ^hiVERSITY SYSTEM AND THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FOR THE REMAINING STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

SEVERAL OOCUhtNTS WERE SUBMITTED TO THE COURT (A THREE-JUDGE 
FEDERAL PANEL) FOR CONSIDERATION. A PROPOSED PLAN WAS SUBMITTED BY 
(1) THE REGENTS: {2} THE STATE: (3) GRAMBLING ALUM/U ASSOCIATION. 
(4) T JUSTICE DEPARTMENT; AND (5) SOUTr,RN UNIVERSITY. 

THE STATE'S PLAN RECOfWENOEO. THE ELIMINATION OF THE FOUR EXISTING 
GOVERNING BOARDS AND REPUCiNG THEM WITH A SINGLE BOARD, THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A CUMPREHE^SIVE STATE- ^lOE COMHUMITY COLLEGE SYSTEM, THE ELIMINATION 
OF UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION IN PROGRAM OFFERINGS AT THE VARIOUS 
INST TUTIONSi AND THE D".E OF A Kl^O OF TIER SYSTEM TD CLA5SIFY THE 
FOUR YEAR INSTITDTIOHS IN THE STATl , WITH LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SERVING AS THE FLAGSHIP INSTITUTION. 
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THE GOVERNOR, AT ONE POINT, INVITED THE PBI'S TD SUBMIT A 
SETTLEMENT DOCUMENT DIRECTLY TO HIM AND HIS LEGAL COUNSEL FOR 
CONSIDERATION. ALL INOICAIIDNS WifitTHAT WE WERE NEARINS A SETlLEnENl. 
ULTIMATELY, NO SETTLEMENT WAS MADE. THE SPECIAL MASTER, A? 'NTED 
BY THE COURTS TO DEVELOP A PLAN, CONTINUED WITH HIS WORK, AND ON APRIL 
18, 1989, A PLAN WAS SUBN TED BY THE SPECIAL MASTER. 

ESSENTIALLY, THIS PLAN REC0W4ENDED A SINGLE BOA/^D, ACKNOWLEDGED 
THAT SOME ENHANCEMENT FUNDS SHOULD BE AWARDED TO PBI'S, BUT SPECIFIED 
NO AMUUNT, RECOMMLNUbD NO MERGER, AND RECDKMENDEU NO TOTAL ELIMINATION 
AND NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN OFFERlNuS UNTIL AFTER A FIVE (5) YEAR 
PERIOD HAD PASSED. THt PLAN KECOKMENOED THAT LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BECOME THE FLAGSHIP INSTITUTION. THE PLAN ALSO REC0W4ENDED THAT 
SOUTHERN UNlVERSilY AT BATON ROUGE Bttunt r DOCTORAL LEVEL INSTITUTION. 
IT FUKfHER RECOMMENDED A SEVENTEEN (17) MEMBER BOARD W.TH SEVEN (7) 
OF THOSE MEMBERS BF ING BLACK FDR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. (IT SHOULD 
BE NOTEU HERE THAT THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS IS 
THE ONLY BODY THAT IS STILL ON RECORD AS BEING OPPOSED TO THE SINGLE 
BOARD CONCEP:.) 

PBI'S /RE CONCERNED ABOUT WHAT TriEIR CHANCES OF SURVIVAL WILL 
BE IF THE SINGLE BOARD BECOMES A REALITY. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PBI'S HAVL INDICATED iriEiR DESIRE TO HAVE PBI'S CONSTITUTIONALLY 
PROTECTED, 
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IT IS THE POSITION OF SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY THAT DESEGREGATION 
CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT HURTING BLACK COLLEGES. IT DEPENDS LARGELY 
ON ATTiTUUES AND VIEWS OF WHITES IN GENERAL AND OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNING 
STRUCTURES IN t-ARTICULAR {GOVERNOR. LEGISLATURE, GOVERNING BOARDS, 
ETC.). A SUCCESSFUL PLAN OF HIGHER EDUCATION DESEGREGATION DEPENDS 
ON COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES AND MOTIVATION T GET THE JOB DONE. 

IT DOES NOT DEPEND UPON A PARTICULAR GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE. NO 
CORRELATION HAS BEEN SHOWN TO EXi:>T BETWEEN A GIVEN STATE'S GOVERNANCE 
STRUCTURE AND THE PROBABILITY THAT A STATE WILL ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN 
DESEGREGATION. EXPERT TESTIMONY GIVEN BY WITNESSES IN THE PENDING 
LOUISIANA DESEGREGATION CAjt SUPPORTS THE ABOVE. SUCH TESTIMONY IS 
NOW A PART OF THE COURT'S RECORDS FOR THIS CASE. 

MORE SPECIFICALLY, PRIOR TO THE DATES OF THE ADAMS ORDERS IN 
1973 AND IN 1977 , EACH OF THE STATES Or MISSISSIPPI, GEORIGA. FLOkJDA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA HAD ADOPTED A SiNOLE OR CONSOLIDATED HIGHER EDUCATION 
GOVERNANCE BOARD AND EACH RESPECTIVE BOARD WAS GOVERNING THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION SYSTEM jF EACH STATE, THUS SHOWING THAT THERE IS, IN FACT, 
NO CORRELATION BETWEEN A SINGLE GOVERNANCE BOARD AND DESFGREGATION , 
BECA'ISE THESE STATES WITH SINGLE BOARDS WERE CITED IN THE ADAMS CASE 
AS OPERATING UNDER A DUAL SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

FOLLOWING THE SPECIAL MASTfR'l SUBMITTAL OF hIS PLAN TO THE 
THREE-JUDGE ^'AN£L, fHE CUUKT ISSUED ITS OkUER ON JULY 19, 1989. THE 
ORDER GENERALLY REFLECTED ALL UF THE Rt^COMMENUATlUNS OF THE SPEMAL 
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MASTER AND SGML ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS AS STATED HERE. THE PANEL 
RULED (1) THAT THE SINGLE BOARD BE iNSTlTUItU WITHIN THIRTY DAYS OF 
THE ORDER AND THAT NO QUOTA OF BLACKS BE CONSIDERED, AS REC0W4ENDED 
BY THE SPECIAL MASTER AND (2) THAT THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER 
AND THE LOUISIANA STATE UNWEkSITY LAW CENTER BE MERGED. (THIS MERGER 
WAS ORDERED IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY LAW 
CENTER IS THE SINGLE MOST INTEGRATED ENTITY IN THE STATE WITH 48X 
OF ITS STUDENTS BEING OTHER-RACE AND bO; OF ITS FACULTY BEING 
OTHEk-RACE.) 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY APPEALED TO THE SUPREME COURT THAT A STAY 
BE ORDERED A&AU5T THE THREE-JUDGE PANEL RELATIVE TO THE EXECUTION 
OF ANY PROCEEDlNbS TU ENFORCE THE MANDATE OF THE THREE-JUDGE DISTRICT 
COURT. PENDING THE FILING OF AND FINAL ACTION BY THE COURT ON AN APPEAL 
SEEKING REVIEW OF THE THREE-JUDGE DISTRICT COURTS JUDGMENT IN THIS 
CASE. THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR 7HE STATE OF LOUISIANA 
JOINED SOUTHEHN UNIVERSITY IN ITS APPEAL FOR A STAT THE STAY WAS 
GRANTED BY THE SUPREME COURT ON AUGUST 18. 1989. 

AS HAS BEEN K'I^ESTATED. SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY STRONGLY BELIEVES 
THAT DESl.GREGAT10N CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT HURTING BLACK COLLEGES. 
bUCCEbS IN THIS REUARU DEPENDS LARGELY UPON MAKING SUFFICIENT RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE. DESTROYING MYTHS. A' LAYING FEARS AND ELIMINATING PRECONCEIVED 
NOTIONS WHICH CDNUibUTE NEGATIVELY TO THE ATTITUDES AND VIEWS OF 
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WHITES. IN GLNlRAL, AND THOSE DECISION MAKING INDIVIDUALS AND BODIES 
AND/OR AGENCIES THAT AFFECT HIGHER EDUCATION, IN f-ARTICULAR, 

SEVERAL STATES MIGHT BE CIT^.D AS EXAMPLES OF INSTANCES WHEREIN 
LONG-RANGE OR LONG-TERM DESEGREGATION PLA.NS HAVE BEEN IMPLEMENTED 
WITHOUT ELIMINATING OR ADVERSELY IMPACTING HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES. 
FLORIDA ASM UNIVERSITY. NORTH CAROLINA A&T 'JNIVEP':iTy AND BOWiE STATE 
ARE EXAMPLES ^ HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS WHERE A CONSCIOUS 
AND DELIBERATE DECISION HAS BEEN MADE BY THE RESPECTIVE STATES IN 
WHICH THESl universities ARE LOCATED TO PROVIDE SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO 
STRENG' LN AND ENHANCE THESE INSTITUTIONS IN SPECIFIED AKlAS. SUCH 
PROGRAMS ARE SUFFICIENTLY ENHANCED SO THAT THEY WOUL'^ ATTRACT ANY 
STUDENTS. INCLL.^NG UTriER-RA... WHO ARE INTERESTED IN PURSUING A QUALITY 
EDUCATION IN A GIVEN FILLD OF STUDY. THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI HAS 
CHOStN TO MAKL HISTORICALLY BLACK JACKSON STATE UNIVERSITY THE URBAN 
JNlVtRSiTV OF THAI AREA. THUS, PROVIDING RlSUURCES TO ASSIST JACKSON 
ITATE IN ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THIS REGARD. THESE AP^ LONG TERM 
COMMITMENTS. ANU THIS IS CERTAINLY NO! TO SAY THAT THESE STATES HAVE 
OVERCOME THE ATTITUDES, ^LWS AND THE CUNSiSTENT AND HISTORIC RECORDS 
OF UNDEHFUNDING, BUT THE PROCESS HAS BEGUN. 

ONE OF THE .«NCERS THAT PBI': .HOSE WHOK THEY SERVE FACE 

IS THA" UF HAVING INDIVIDUALS WITK NEl'\TIVE UR BIASED ATTITUDES IN 
POSITIONS WHERE DECISIONS ARE MADE L '.f COUlD ADVERSELY AFFECT OR 
HURT THESE INSTITUTIONS THE STATE OF LOUISIANA IS CURRENTLY IN THE 
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PKOCESS OF INTERVIEWING CANDIDATES FOR THE POSITION OF STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER EDUCATION. THE LEADING CANDIDATE FoR THIS 
POSITION is AN INDIVIDUAL WHO IS DESCRIBED IN RECENT NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
AS BEING "CRITICAL OF THE TRAOITIOf<AL ROLE OF MOSTLY BLACK COLLEGES." 
HE IS QUOTED AS HAVING SUGGESTED T iAT BlACK COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
HIDE BEHIND THE IDEA UF A TRADITIONALLY BLACK CAMPUS TO STAY OUT OF 
THE MAINSTREAM OF HIGHER EDUCATION. HL FURTHER STATED. ACCORDING 
TO THE OCTOBER 26. 1989 ISSUE OF THE EATON ROUGE STATE-TIMES , "I WORRY 
THAT A LOT OF WIKOOW DRESSING GOES IHTO TRADITIOKAL BL^iCK CAJffniSES 
INSTEAD OF PROVEN PROGRAMS." 

WE WORRY THAT y.N INDIVIDUAL WITH THE ATTITUDE AND VIEWS AS 
UESCRlBtU ABOVE iS THE MAJOR CANDIDATE CURRENTLY BEING C0NSIDE;?ED 
FOR THE PUSITIUN DF COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA. PRIOR TO THE STAY WHlf^. nnS GRANTED BY THE SUPREME 
CUURT. THIS INDIVIDUAL WAS ALSO ONE OF THREE PERSONS THAT THE COURT 
HAD NAMED TO ^ ('ANEL THAT WOULD MONITOR THE OPERATION UF THE PROPOSED 
SINGLE BUARD. ATTACHMENTS i. 2. 3. AND 4 ARE ARTICLES RELATED TO 
THE CANDIDATE FOR THE COMMISSIONER'S POSITION DISCUSSED HERE. 

HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WERE INITIALLY 
ESTABLISHED TO PROVIDE ACCESS AND Or^ORTUNlTY TO PEOPLE OF COLOR. 
THESE INSTITUTIONS WERE ESTABLISHED AT A TIME IN THE HISTORY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WHEN BLACKS WERE DENIED ACCESS INTO MAJORITY OR PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING. THE CLIENTELE THAT HBCU'S 
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HAS SERVED .HR0U6H THE YEARS IS A CLIENTELE THAT HAS BEEN TRAOITIONALLY 
describe;, as OISADVANTAGEO or OEFICIENT FRIHARILY in fERi4S OF ECONOMICS 
ANO EDUCATION. A PRIMARV PART OF OUR MISSION HAS BEEN TO TAKE STUOENTS 
WHO COME TO US OEFICIENT IN TERMb OF ACADEMIC PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 
AND FROM OISAUVhNTAGEO SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUNOS ANO MOVE THEM WITHIN 
A PRESCRIBED PERIOD OF TiME TO A LEVEL COWiENSURATE kITH COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ANO TO FINALLY HOVE THEM THROUGH A COURSE OF 
STUDY THAT RESULTS IN GRADUATION FROM A BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM. 

IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AT BATON ROUGE, 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AT NEK ORLEANS ANO GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY 
HAVE COHSISTlNTLY, THROUGHOUT THEIR RESPECTIVE HISTORIES, FULFILLED 
THIS UNIQUE ANO IMPORTANT ASPECT OF THEIR MISSION. HE BELIEVE THAT 
HBCU'S IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, ALONG WITH OTHER HBCU'S THROUGHOUT 
THIS COUNTRY, CONTINUE TO FULFILL THIS UNIQUE ASPECT OF OUR MISSION, 
BOTH COLLECTIVELY ANO AS INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS MORE EFFECTIVELY 
AND TO A GREATER DEGREE THAN ANY MAJORITY INSTITUTION EVER COULD. 

ATTACHMENl 5 INCLUDES DATA RELATIVE TO STUOENTS IN THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA WhO TAKE THE AMERICAN COLLEGE TEST (ACT) ANO WHO CONSTITUTE 
THE COLLEGE GOING POPULATION Of THE STATE. FURTHER, AHACHHENT 5 
PROVIDES DATA ON THE PERCENT OF BLACKS PARTICIPATING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE STATl who ENROLL IN BACCAUUREATE PROGRAMS AT PREDOMINANTLY 
BUCK PUBLIC INSUTUTIONS ANO THE PERCENT WHO GRADUATE. DATA RELATIVE 
TO BLACKS WHO ATTEND AND GRADUATE FROM PREDOMINANTLY WHITE INSTITUTIONS 
HAVE ALSO BEEN INCLUDED. 
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THE ROAD FOR PUBLIC HISTQRiw^LLt BLACK UNIVERSITIES IN THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA HA:, AND CONTINUES TO BE A ROUGH ONE. HE ARE CONSTANTLY 
DEFENDING OURSELVES AND THE NEED FOR OUR CONTINUED EXISTENCE. BOTH 
IN AND OUT OF THE COURTS. 

THE LEGAL BATTLE HAS BEEN A LONG AND DIFFICULT ONE FOR BOTH 
SOUThEHN JNIVERSITY AND GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY. LEGAL COUNSELS 
FOR BOTH INSTITUTIONS HAVE, ALONG WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE STAFFS, LABELED 
HARD AND LONG. THE COMMITMENTS OF ATTORNEY THOMAS TODD, WHO SERVES 
LEGAL COUNSEL FOR THE GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
AND OF ATTORNEY WILLIAM JEFFERSON, WHO SERVE^ AS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY'S 
LEGAL COUNSEL, HAVE GONE FAR BEYOND THE FEES WHICH THEY RECEIVE FOR 
THEIR SERVICES. 

ATTACHMENT 6 IS A COPY UF A MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE DESEGREGATION 
CASE WHICH WAS SENT OUT TO SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY'S ALUWU AND SUPPORTERS. 
THIS DOCUMENT GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE MONUMENTAL EFFORT THAT HAS BEEN 
EXERTED ON SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY'S BEHALF BY ATTORNEY JEFFERSON AND 
HIS STAFF. 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY TAKES THE POSITION THAT THE ULTIMATE DESTINY 
OF ALL HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WILL BE AFFECTED 
BY WHAT HAPPENS TO ANY ONE OF THESE VERY VITAL INSTITUTIONS. THE 
STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL OF ONE INSTITUTION BECOMES THE STRUGGLE FOR 
US ALL. 
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HISTORICALLY BUCK COLUGES AND UHIVERSITIES HAVS HADE INVALUABLE 
ANu iKHLASURABLt CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS NATION ANO TO THIS WORLD BY 
PROVIDIK& EDUCATIONAL ACCESS AND OPPORTUNITY TO THE THOUSANDS WHO 
HAVE HADE A CONSCIOUS CHOICE TO ENTER THESE INSTITUTIONS, TO EDUCATE 
THtHStLVtS AND T BECOME PRODUCTU'E AND CONTRIBUTING CITIZENS OF THIS 
SOCIETY. 
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Ut«|t>tic« M tk* u*t* I r«Ik|«< 

^•Mt«*« k«ui t iMMnH ik*( 
kevrvM Mv*«M tnrfrtt ^tM* n IV 
•*i«|r«|iii«« U«« »ff*»)*4 U 

k* (*4 (M !*«•« «»«rt 1 «f<«t vktl* 
««< idtni *WO«T I* k««r Um tff^tn 

t«it mvft I tkt*« t*«>i>**i 



u k* l>« fWMMM cMtrt >«r O* fMl 

• I tMM M • UfM^ i kMH MM Ul' 

Tk« ^»t4 iMk UUi tttK* 
«*»««)H tkt Kk*4«W4 Mt«<f *• *( 
i«at^«(T C*fam>Mt«a«r l»4 »*f4 
MU««M1 ku-Wr »4mrtiim »«*«CMit*M 

« i Umc MWi* •< tkOM •4»r«(on U iM J 
tVy (rt tMtrvcU4 
S« Ur U< mil kMvi «««did*t« 

Citii W«r kuurtti k*i k«*<*< t«c 

Ti»*i $(••• U«j**ftJtT K* r«r«**(if 
k**<i T*tii AiH I M*«k«* UttiiM 
UtUtti* • tki»t «• 

MtlOAtI M HM* MMM 

V«M)v*t k*i tmu LMiiiin* H« 
U«(M MkWry Iff WTcrti MmirtfTi 

11 



Uni\ersity officials exclude public from meeting 



•l.tjf' "»r» at't 1* l*<3 
f. •>»«■ of •r o«fi».«l c »»»rm»t)t 1<*J» )i< 



did no< tnow ttitt vmJd b« dikCNSMtj 

M(tU for (W comifi^ yft* 

And an ie*iti t«fl to <i Iftit cn* <*( ,*(* 
p(*ii4«Rt Kid (b<t l«(iiU:i<.* (* 

Tcpp fj •ik*'^ ik» «dmioiit»«\ f» ' ' •• 



Better investm nt nets state more funds, Landrieu says 



' if >t»trr»«-' p>l<M'»» a»r * J 

« 1. • V •'»•»' t Ml Ji' t»»» 

t «<t4i *« l*i4 MH»t *«^<i.ii(i 
J .(vr )• •.!« 14 lk« Ultk L.iV«( Lk« 



• d r*> I 0» C< iT-ft3*t4 (It* 

by tkii (41 •! l*T»»*»< *•»* 

|» U« nil M«W ipeenl i**M» (b* 
l^(>iliU«* »^^f»»»4 U| • •! «> 

^,m>uii(U* " " 

Ti»»iy' I v4 |» - I 

11^*1 l-Nd l6t»l^»i*» ' ' ' 



• t W 'r- t*kt t^ttKUr* 

It e Tk» toutf" I II It 

^|l w#f* lot i*(jiJUi 
» •*•) i»U lttM«tvti**r«Mft 



Tk« Mil yMr I •«wFfi 4 f > 

r*l4IM i«M I>K« ««•! >l 

•••• «|l IMl<«4 )«4 1 ir.i 



A"free press does not exist for 
those who cannot read it. 
Teach a friend to read. 
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AtUchnent 2 



Education commissioner 
candidate offers views 

"I think thit loawtlsM lom* of the 
bUck olttn tdoUUtnton bldt 
behtsd tb« Itea of 1 tn^lUocanr bUdt 
cAxnpos** to tity o«t of tbo mtlftitrttm 
ol eaMk«» Vcndlrer oaU. 

Vtadhrcr uM lUtMOfUs htts« 
terns to Improvt ficUltitt tt bltck 
couv^ Howmr. bo t^dtd. "If you 
don't bolld vp IM profnm. wbat trt 
TOi ttieblif? Wbo irt 70« klddtog^ 
Wbo tr« yott tboct-ckin|1ng? Yo« irt 
iboct-€b£it|;ta| tb* itBdcsta. 

*1 wocTV that t loC d wiadov dmUnc 
lOMtolotr*^^ aallybUdcesapiaes 
lattttd of prowvo procnstt." 

VtBdlm alM uld be b«Htves 
itrooeljr (a LSU u tb« <uui fU^ p 

Tw7 lUU Doodi 1 mi)or reect^ 
oslttftihr^ that mI|Mr«cdT«tb« bolk 
oftvtUablofmdifor ^»»ircbpro)ecu. 

Afttr t M-mlB«ts pobUc lotcrvtcw. 
(be board vt^ bcblod dotod doon wtih 
Vtodirtr. Board crmbtr* did not uy 
wbttbtr tbty txpoct to hlrt Vaodlr<r 
today. 

Tt9 S^rd of Rtgcoti wai 
ccm^AriaJt ooly totUlaoa edocaiorx 
ttntil a poUtical bitch prom^Htd (hi 
board to bm d«a tbt ..uxh. 

Tbt txtandtd starch has t^a 
coadacttd *Jm^i\j and 
coafldtatlallT VaodWer'sDamcwai 
rtvtaUd pttbllely WadMsday. a day 
bafora ha was schadttleo to appear 
bsfort tbt beard. Board mtntbert 
daeUAtd to IdtfitUy aay oChtr otti'of- 
tuta tdaeatenbtlQicooaldcrtd. 

Board mtmbtr Gas Mtjalls of 
Shrmport. # Ttxaa A4U akmm vbo 
has beta coatacUog pottntial 
caodldatas by ttltpboat. asked 
Vaodlvtr to visit Baton Rocgt for sn 
tnterriti?. 

Hljalls said ht woold bt wilUng to 
biTt Vaidvorot Ibt^vot today if board 
misbtrt llha tod ho aoatas to fit 
tbt boan*'s spockl ottda. 

Tha board aatda t ttmporary 
coiosiflatescr ^ Mrrtsfl a y«ar or so - 
wtth *nbt trptrtiso aod the knowledge 
to Ittd this boftrd ii tbt right direction. ' 
Ultallssald. 

His itaort «til bt coelrovtrsial 
Ml)tilssald. 



LodsUu nnift tUmlaatt vtak 
co»:«« p ro g»sa » twld-'^lftdow 
drtslitr Uu y io i w t* at black 
coUetea tad itra ipocla] stUstioQ to Ita 
major rtsasth vivinuy. a cap^u 
f or lUta hJ|b« Uscstlas cooasilsaloo 
saidlhlawnrihg. 

Praik VMdirtr. hisUrUa asd 
fonssr cmidait of Ttxas KhU 
UoirtnMf, Is tha flnl mt-of^tUU 
caaMdaii tai»rrii9««d h; ti» B«srd ol 
RtgHtt br (ha p«l «l tttslar haad «f 
tbt tUU*a hi|^ lAarHlrfi aysttev 

Vaadirtr. 4txteUt ^ a mmta^y 
Ihh^taBir hi tau, 3tii hf>aar'^ 
to coot to Lpvlsiaaa far • whik 
btcAsaa **ria Uurtatad la this 
l^artkalar ooraaot ta Louisiana Ustcry 
. . .TUabartalcppoctaaUytomakat 
rttl diOancca la tat fB^vra.** 

Id a la8|ih| ^statJsa-aad-toswtr 
atadoa wUh tha board. Va«S!m said ba 
r«aJM tte cBKsmlasiOQcr^ mala yob Is 
to caxTT oel board poUcy, bet addad bt 
wo«M iMl Ota to p«A for €haa«ts la 
i-thoaafeUcka. 

For taitaBCt. ht said, LoaUlaaa's 
flnssscistpS!^ — tot «&!lkt tbt mooey 
crvacVia Ttxa^ dtitag his ttaort at 
TtxiJ AAK - ^ »a tpportanlty to 
l ana otthitl^igt ti c at faL 

'T;^tVt tttta ctncco^^ oo qsaUty. 
CSV' ^y to a tteM of retTMchmaet," 
ht Si.' . -b drat, yecT f«to» 18 ajw 
dova tha TtrtTi'* 

VaadWtr rtt^altdly rrmtd iht 
baportiaet cf tlfaslaitlnf wtak dtfret 
program that oaty dvpilcau bttu/ 
profraav at othtr colksas. 

"Bad aad voak prograffls CT«aU bad 
aad wsak stadtala a&d wt^k facitlty. 
aad crtatt t dtad plass la a taUcnUy »** 
htsaid. 

Asktd abOQt Us vlt«i aod r«»rd oo 
mlaorlUat. Vaadlver said bt grtkHj 
(ocrtaaad Ttxas **a^fcaal^ 
aambtr ol black stcdtaU aad facalty 



li t* a i w> bt was critical of tha 
UadtiiWA] rtlt of laotUy bUck 
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AtUchseat 3 



Funding for state colleges lags 

Aid to higher education falls behind national average 



•Aiottat tacmai ItM i£aa fcalf « 
Mr killsd UKr ceac«rF«m to 



ttm wtxts u mmsft Us 
BOW ttat kt hupciMi El Dnaoift 



(Mr ttm «< ttt M luua teei«t< 
*a\»i tt« IM 



vaats U bcmM itttc (oCst f «r 



Sit Rccaecr taU LMi^stau coSke* 
tr* M Ur tottsi ttot c3Cbi&t 
Tttt Ktor tuta mi(M r«|Kif« 



> msKt U< tacroMt l> it|tor 
teaoa Istfiic ma to latr a «e$> 



vttl **! rtCMoUi* pUa f er f*»4U| 
vttk s |iai?eiili ytsa far 



Ttoj aacM tol> It OMda (a 
C9BM a «rict]y « p«»a.* to aM«. 

A utJeeal 1M7 p^a>to« 12 m 
QfNieia •( 8!j^ SteaUM tMi 
*a«k 1*34 lett safCSMtts la tto M 
aCMBva ^aaflic S39 Kta 86 
•CMkttia tM tars, U yarast aoi« 
ttoa t to? »yctt fcrtef ito 1H7-19 

ItoStaMUc^ibtvi 

»ttaga Ba«t^t i«T 

caSasK tsi isCwiMSsi Cla jMf . f 
psmC froQ tM yean ag^ 



CaOtMto 



I M|fts vara at I itaa^ 
Etyaar.tomi 
AX nat a f im y<crt hcr cMt ww 
csMttaat ciTTtiipa>£2a( tocfBM 
la Uaitk rtaenK* K^cilaa* ut 



na tarpci ml toeat to caOtfi Gil 
«aa la oClaa fsr 1 4 ycraaal ley na» 
fcr OM iMdjif rvMML Mot cM 
aoTtea vcftart r«e«tta4 a rtcrtUr 

Bat caOaf* aimaa. aaar «< 
«tan tora*^ noE(i:«i ralHi la TWik 
say ito tocrtaai ian^ tvae ma 
for a Tacrrm^kJdoik eaU kaa Oaff 

tttl^ tiypct far a etltt'Tctr 
yc«toetfe=Sart»ttotkr«»7«ar t9> 
yte pamac 947 raiaa Xacaar 
tyccMcat far ycMSc actoil taKton 



RMZSiC wilBC) 



ssr aC tftf fcayand 



tooraoN b litta M far R _ ^ 
Tto aaflstf egeran ito« 9 

Cecram iMi tt< fareaOcat 

KMUa CM Wnsisf iMTtaMd 
ceGcfB MeM aefer I ^arcastt toi£t 
tlst pcrtoC aecartei ta tto ssTTcy 
«Mtt«n ceaiacM Oa Ctotar f«r 
ggMr&teaaaa tt IXaaea SUia 

UaWiM «ii f OCT ettor futcs - 
-jUxm, Vast Vin^ iTtU aW 
AfaAa ~ toeaM eafi(«} tetc» ^ ( 
pvsaiA k tt* pan m 7m 

Tto UiSKt toctaeat •art racarM 
UttrlMwaat • u r 9«rct« ia 

b ba Sa«^ Vbttata tacreasad tfju 
aM ky SI Mretst fMav^ »r 
kCoM^tl » partaat tMTffxxi 
— ^- — Aaaacitkinatt. 

tar l«iMa9a aal AflJaaas. 
_ iK2t9 tam«M4 tut« x)< 
kaa itos 14 ycreaac Is tto ^ «• 



vanaiver interviews tor higher education post 



Tto htaa: fiHI-lrtt tar 
onaaiMkacr e( M|tor atetiee 
to ««t34 try l« attBiBa** vack tfspaa 
««r»M, atafc "wis*)* draMSa^ 
Uymwoia ct kijck c«atgca aad 
pratact LSU u tto lUU'a mjtr 



ta eanr a« toar< yaficy. tot ttM to 
«9tii M (m I* ^ for ctcsc« t> 



a<itoaaar4al 



lUcasta. 
teadariar 



LociaUM kl|^ ateentiao. aiaoid 
taaproacd vuk frask B. VaaArar. 
^ k ^w toaoltoaai nnM ctal 
TteaAftUtMnMly 



rtr !»u«e«u to aaM, Laciattta 
caOattf fbsKlaJ yjljM - act aiSto 
tto alMUad cxwy cneek la Tksaj 
kn KMi acfass A4S( • k ta 
t» baprevf kl^tor 

to'itil *tlrx teX l«w ftc** k MM 
dmCttitaer.' 

tto 



Ltstr. to H kccnttv, to «xsi*iMl 
Oat aeoM ktaek coSic> «<BeiUi mat 



rcfUMi ky a at3|^ "faptrftMrr 
titor{Di «n tatipitkt luw caC«tt 



h tkna UakCftt atextats hr :to pot 
4ad4a< u kM» KJtiaa Ktaatlal 
«p«U«a«aL Vu«nr.U»aaMk«a«t 
daddad K to vmM Uto tba )E« aayvay 
Vaadtrar. cwtaatly dSractar tt 1 
Bltttry -iktak tur to Tnai^ MM to 
ta«C9tod to« tatonCn ksMwTto 
totattM to ttk lanse^ M«t to 
UaMcaakkeery Itokaraal 
e^^tftaBfiy to maka a ra2 tttocxMca i t 
a»f«art^ 

b a M«lE9t* pskae cottanatsaa 
wttk tto kMK Vtatirar aaM 
maaCTaa fcnH i ^ < imw 'iBato>»ktf 



gruram tut ^eytta ia ktttar 
H lai UP ft attar 

^ iBi Mak Il«B» eaoM kM 
aar rvaaktMKtocstvaa&laeilt;. 
a] a«itoi toofitosabacttnrsy.* 

AAad itoct kto <a< raeiH aa 
aatocieiea. VaAdtnr mU to son tkM 
IBAQMtbAie^e^aKt atoiMt 
wraUoact. aai racnttad bamj 
BiBorlty pretedn. tetof kit tanrt 
atTixnAMC. 

Sowaitr. to cpnnad nawttleaa 
atoit (to nk «( Bxetly Mad afiMca, 

-I tttok Oat acMtsMa leoa e( a* 



WHATS QOINQ OH 



Friday 



UUeVJ^MUIBS— 1042%. SSato one* BkAjhO. taor»»irik1a 
Mai. AtfStortoi^ noor 

DCaM raei ^AXAfiS Ana MIXY 1 D KL. to ba^ at 
Broadrnoor Mdda; OA lha oorw of Ck<)dwosd and SA«r9k and Mfl 
prooM(Jw«ctt9 0ro«dmoorBaminu.f ooMsdatOdflO 
OaefiBoed; idtzM Oa KOr toi WA 

AVnC0ei/UI>T1UTCtlKSOQaAJi-»7Djn »4»M8raAOi 
oitwe*M8ceonfk3K«aParlaftLlBrarr 77nOoo()>ood«Nd an 
•v«nno of Oorycaftp. 



Vtatfm. O. k an a( Baa tto 
«aart acaad toa part«Bw faail s 



la tBjrm ticlltuta at ktock 

8amr tottH-ryaaAaTki^ 
nttoyracnAvtotariTCiuaekiai? aMaem 
Tto art yea kMOi? na an ;«« VaaOvi 

ctorK&AKiatT Tat ara itort- 

c£aQ:SqLttoc:a«t^'>^ 

.70ct»ktati1 ^^at Ik mUj 
!» wa tnttaatSy Wacft ca^on 
atmt af ptw* m pragaaai" 

VeaCm aba uM to tottart* 
Mntfly to LSU U tto •ecta^ C£fEk(y 



«:^to»< 

VasdtTX 8«S< to »»» teect r t »l 
ckoeta factob faaOct a( btarwc M 
«ti aneni ky tto eo«n Hat « kAi fic 



'aaOvT --al .Moaa (kit foak rtt 
ja •«T«ral >tru«« 
tttr .«otpTsaooacm(otb«LS 
tcyrAaCaort. vkiek kM it4Ut< i>« 
l«*«r mrft «rd«r vtiit 4«ct<i£{ 
vkaSter ta to V wpeactt. 



tsHncritota ^raoeiTa ttatoa 
cf anUaUa faadi let riuard \i ajcctL 
AAcf flto iBMntea^ kasai ctotw 
Joto KcQer MMoead ttot art act 
tciai tt mto a dacWaa t«£ay tCt 
pcaoika tkat »a B10( ataa bttrvWa 



Lmr, tto koai4dKiM toaatt sazx 
cMtU U yacs^My totarrttw aOwr 



ikttckfrtB^tto 
tOacaaKk^ 
Tto aztcaM aaartk kaa kata 
caa<i«u4 ttfanaolly asd 
cccfliaatutly t«tr4acakanLm 
ktta caatarttoi rtSrtd kiftor 
adaeatloa aOdab artMd tto eeecry 
(0 ack OMy art totanraA 

Tto keard k a ct caatoa bi a Ml aid 
oyaa icarc9i tcr casBdMAosaf kacaaat 
tt caal prtobi acy }ok atcailty 

A fadtraj rtcrt b Htw Ortaaat, as 
yart af a nufU^ daatyaiptna 
dKTM, kaa erteid tkat tba ncnts *ad 
tk* tkraa Mkar ftata eaCaet e**tn£B| 
totfdi to ■toti^ad. 
Tto ettrt er4«rtd tto ttrt boards 
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□ MOEKING ADVOCATE. B4to« Roeft. La^ O TkcfT. Ko» 1. ini O }C 



• - • 

Ig 



C«p«al Mw« bwr«4b 

LoqUUu ^hi{ber edocition 
commt»lcQer, wbo dropped cqx oI 

cofW^Ucn Wedoesda; 



Tdlks bjnrc rtsuncd vlUi (ctmcr 
TezM A&M Presiocnt Frjnk 
VindtTiT. uid Jcbn Kccaedy. Got 
Boddy Roemcr's hitter education 

Dr VjQOiTcr bJS <tr«cd to 

cor.tL'Me u> ei5<nm Um nutitr. and 
perhaps ev»r lo rtcoftxider hii 



dedsioa not to b« cotaldmd." 
Kecnedy utd. 

V^im. a noted historian wbo 
has headed several hither 
edecation InsUtstloss, it the onlj 
cacdMatt ifit»rTx«red 67 the Board 
oi Resents aloce Its uarch lui a 
ne'T hither education ehiti wai 
expanded Vetoed t>>t itatt's 
fcordento$ticoo(h. 

Board membm responded 
cnthtsi«ttkal]7tohl3coeIE(Ksta&d 
atrai{ht-taU(iox interview, and no 
other names have tyrfaccd for the 
job 

However, on Toeiday Vandtver 
caUed board member George 



Hardy of Uf ayettc (0 saj he «aa 
wit&iSrawt^ as a oJididnte for the 
p«t as Utular head of hlfher 
cdocation is Lcuxilana 

Kensei^j drclintd to txy why 
Vandive/ a^ - * '0 recoasldtr on 
Wednesdt vJiflhaNwrd's 
and the s heslUocc (0 

aUovV* /it&dr««w3saa 
indJcatict is their jdck for 
the job, Xinoedy said it's obvions 
all parties er« Interested la 
Vandiver 

"The Board of Re^enU hain't 
Iswed a forflia! offer," Kennedy 
utd 

"It may or may not wort oat." be 



ttid *33tlfttdoesa%ltvoanbe 
becatne tU tnrol red did cot mi)ie a 
concerted, cenvlne, falhflcdted. 
jood^^lth^crt" 

VatJlTtr*! ctir^t Job - 
director of a mlUtaiy nhlnk Uuk" 
•t T«tas AkU " p«73 him about 
ll&O.OOSaytsr Tbt toardli former 
ccmmlriloBcf. &tI1y Clacsea. vho 
stepTtd dowa ta Aacnst, was paki 
abotrt|7lJ»0i9e«'. 

Ktcfitdy and board members 
have dedliked to discos t&« nUry 
they tni^t cosslder offtrlA{ 
Vftodtver. 

Vaodtrer has bees snavallablc 
for cotP^^ He reportedly b 00 a n 



extended trip Kennedy said 
Vasdlver somewhere la New 
Orleans when he cosucted 
Kennedy «) Wedoeeday. 

The rtSMts have twice 
postpoeed a scMvled dedsloa t« 
old « new commissiooer. Th* 
lattst deadllof to f m th« Job Is 
Ttesday TT^ 

Ttw board U sot condscUais i 
fernti learcJt foraco mmWcnrT 
bccasM a federal coert order Is 
ihrcatchLt to abolish the lt»H. 
That means the coRushsicoer'* /h 
also co^Id be aboUthtd with Uttle 
notice. 
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C^ffARITIVE DATA ON THE COLLEGE mm POPULATION 
IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 
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Description of the College Bound Students in Louisiana 

All public colleges and universities in Louisiana require 
potential students to take the American Coiieqe Test Assessment. 
Each year# the American College Testing Program issues a 
publication, The Hjgh School Profile Report, Normative Data » 
which is a description of the academic abilities and nonacademic 
characte istics of the graduates of Louisiana, the Southwest 
Region and the Nation. The 1989 report will be used extensively 
in the discussion of the characteristics of the college-going 
population in the State. 

Of the 30,097 students taking the test in Louisiana, 91% 
indicated that they plan to enroll in an institution as a full- 
titne student and eighty-eight percent (88%) intend to pursue ah 
least a bachelor's degree C\er ninety percent (95.2%) of the 
students listed a Louisiana ir^stitution as their first choice. 

I. Grade Poir Average 

With respect to high school grai^ point average, grades 
reported oy those taking the test in Louisiana were slightly 
lo^er tnan those of the Tegion and nation. Table I shows that 
8S.8% of the students taking the tes in Louisiana reported grade 
point averages of 2.0 or be^*:er, ^^ile 92.9% and 92.8% of those 
did so m the region and nation, re-^pect ive ly . 
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TABLE I 

Distribution of High School GPA as Reported by the Students 



GPA 


PERCENT OP STUDENTS 


LOUISIANA 


REGION* 


NATION 


3 


s - 


4 


0 


16.2 


24.9 


22.1 


3. 


0 - 


3 


4 


23.9 


29.9 


29.8 


2. 


5 - 


2 


9 


22.4 


20.7 


22.4 


2. 


0 - 


2. 


4 


24.3 


17.4 


18.5 


1. 


5 - 


1. 


9 


10.9 


5.8 


6.0 


1. 


0 - 


1. 


4 


2.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0. 


5 - 


0. 


9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 



The distribution of grade point averages for the entering 
freshmen at Soathern University at Baton Rouge is substantially 
different from those of the state. Table II shows that 72.3% of 
tti«= students hcd high school grade point averages of 2.0 or 
better . 

TABLE II 

Distribution of GPA of Entering Preshiaen, Fall 1989 
SUBR 



GPA 


PERCENT OF STUDENTS 


3 


5 - 4.0 


5.8 


3 


0 - 2.i 


12.8 


2 


5 - 2.9 


23.5 


2 


0 - 2.4 


30.7 


0. 


0 - 1.9 


27.7 

1 



♦Region includes the following states: ArlcansaSr L<. a 
New Mexicor O)claho!nar Tcx^s 
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II. High School Curriculum 

A greater percentage (71.0%) of the students taking the test 
in LiZ^aisxana indicated that they took the courses as prescribed 
by the college preparatory curriculum than did those in the 
region (65.2%) and tie nation (68.1%). Table III shews this 
distr ibution. 

tabuf: III 



Type of Curriculum Taken as Reported by the Student 





PERCENT OF STUDENTS 


CURRICULUM 


LOUISIA^A 


REGION 


NATION 


Business ft Commercial 


8.6 


8.1 


8.1 


Vocational -Occupational 


4.0 


6.3 


6.0 


College Preparatory 


71.0 


65.2 


68.1 


Othe^ c General 


16.4 


20.2 


17.8 



Table IV shows the relationship between type of high school 
curt xCulam taken by ^nts and average ACT composite scores *or 

t 3e gradua*-ing in i:>d9 

TABLE IV 

Type of Curriculuxa Taken and Average ACT Score 





AVERAGE ACT 


COMPOSITE SCORE 


CURRICULUM 


LOUISIANA 


REGION 


NATION 


Busin jss of Commercial 


13.0 




14.0 


14.9 


V< cational-Occupational 


12.9 




13.3 


14.2 


College Preparatory 


18. S 




.2 


20. 2 


Other or General 


14.1 




14.9 


15.8 
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An analysis was made on high school transcripts of first- 
time Louisiana resident freshmen at Southern University to 
detec4Mi.ne the academic preparation and the extent to which t ,y 
completed a college r epa r a t r y curriculum. The college 
preparatory curriculum includes the following courses; English 
I, Enqlish II, English III and English IV; Algebra I, Algebra II, 
Geometry and/'or Advanced Mathematics, Trigonometry, Calculus; 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Environmental Science, E.rth 
Science; United ^ ces Historv, Civics, cree Engerprise, World 
Geography, Economics or western Civilization. A brief overview 
of the academic preparation of the first-time freshmen follows: 

Ninety-one percent (91%) of the students have taken English 
I, English II, English III and Engli?h IV, 

Nine percent (9%) of the students have taken English I, 
English 11, English III and Business English. 

Fifty percent (50%) of the students ha*t taken units in 
mathematics other than those cate^^orized as college preparatory. 
Twenty three percent (23%) of the students have taken Business 
Mathematics, while twenty-foar (24%) ^.ercent have taken CoiiSumers 
^*athematics and three percent (3%) ha taken Mathematics I and 
II . 

One hundred percent (100%) of the students have taken the 
reqair^d preparatory c- arses in the Social Studies. 

Although studencs have stud^^id the sciences for three or 
more years. Only twenty- iz percent (24%) completed the college 
preparatory requirements of at least Biology, Chemistry and 
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Phyeics. Seventy percent (70%) o£ the students have taken 
Physical Science, while twenty-two percent (22%) have taken 
General Science. 

Hence, twenty-four percent (24%) of the entering freshmen 
for the Fall/ 1989Acollege preparatory curricuium. 

III. Family income 

The reported family income of the students taking the test 
in Louisiana v is slightly lower than the repori income of those 
ir the region and nation. Over half (S3.T%) cf those in the 
state indicated that their family incom was below $30,000 
annually, as compared to 50. ^% and 43% for the region and state, 
respectively (See Table V) 



TABLE V 

stimated Painily Income of Students 



INCOME 




Percent of 


Students 


LOUISIANA 


REGION 


NATION 


Less than 6, 000 


8 


3 


6. 


6 


4.5 


6.00O 


- 11 


, 999 




3 


9. 


2 


6.7 


i 2,000 


- 17 


, 000 


11 


0 


10. 


6 


8.9 


18,000 


- 12 


, 999 


11 


9 


12. 


0 


11.0 


24,000 


' 29 


.999 


11 


5 


11. 


8 


12.0 


30^000 


- 35 


999 


11 


8 


12. 


2 


13.5 


36,000 


- 41,999 


9 


0 


9. 




10.5 


42,000 


- 49,999 


8. 


2 


8. 


4 


10.0 


50,000 


- 59 


999 


7 . 


1 


7. 


6 


8.6 


60,000 


and over 


10. 


9 


12. 


8 


14.3 
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Table VI shows the relations hip between reported ;*an>l ly 
mcoKie and average ACT score for the state, region, and nation. 

T^BLE VI 

EstiiM^ted Family Income and Average ACT Coaposite Score 







AVERAGE ACT COMPOS IT 


E SCORE 


INCOME 


LOUISIANA 




NATION 


Less w' 


^an 6,000 


12. 


9 


13.3 


14.2 


6, 000 


- 11,999 


14. 


6 


IS.l 


'6.0 


12, OOC 


- 17,999 


xO 


0 


16.2 


17.2 


18, 000 


" 23,999 


16, 


4 


16.8 


17.8 


24, 000 


' 29, 999 


17 


3 


17.5 


18.4 


3u, 000 


- 35,999 


17 


8 


18.0 


18.9 


36, 000 


- 41,999 


18 


1 


18.4 


19.2 


42 . 000 


- 49,999 


18 


.6 


x9.0 


19.7 


50, 000 


- 59,999 


19 


. 1 


19.3 


20,' 


60, 000 


and Over 


19. 9 


j 20.1 


20.7 



Data on family income of the entering Iieshiren at Southern 
University at Ba* on Rouge for the Fall, 1988 show that 53% of the 
freshmen came from families that have incomes below the $20, 000 
range. Ouiy 7% had family incomes of $50 000 or more. T^ble 
VII shows this data. 



TABI/E VT 

F2unily Income of Entering Freshmen, Pall 1988 
SUbR 



INCOME 


PERCENT OF PRESh 


Less Than 15,000 


22.8 


15,000 


- 19,999 


30. 2 


20,000 


- 29,999 


17.0 


30,000 


- 39,000 


13.0 


40,000 


- 49,000 


10. 0 


50,000 


and Above 


7.0 
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IV, ACT COMPOS ITB SCORES 

The ACT composite scores of those taking the test in 
Louisiana were lower than those of the region and nation. Over 
fifty-eight percent (b8,2%) had composite scores above fifteen 
(15), while 60,8% of those in the region and 68.0% of those in 
the nation scored above fifteen. 



TABLE VIII 
Distribution of ACT Composite Scores 



SCORE 


PERCENT OP STUDENTS 


LOUISIANA 


REGION 


NATION 


?G - 36 


8,8 


10,1 


13.7 


21 - 25 


20.0 


2 .9 


25,7 


16 - 20 


29.4 


2 .8 


2G,6 


01 - 15 


41.8 


39. 2 


31.9 


Mean: 


17.1 


17.5 


18.6 



The ACT composite for Blacks was lower than any other 
racial ethiiic grf^jp. They averaged less than fourteen (14) in 
the state, region and nation as shown in Table IX. 



TABLE IX 

Average CT Composite Score by Race-Ethnic Background 



Race/Ethnic Background 


ACT Com 


posi te 


Scores 




^ ouisiana 


Region 


Nation 


Af ro-American/Black 


13 


3 


13. 


4 


13 


6 


American/Alaskan Native 


15 


2 


14. 


6 


14 


7 


Caucasian American/White 


18 


4 


18. 


7 


19 


4 


Mexican Aroer icau/Chicano 


16 


6 


14. 


9 


15 


4 


Oriental/Pacific American 


18 


6 


19. 


2 


19 


9 


Puerto Rican/Hispanic 


17 


5 


16. 


4 


16 


9 


Other/Prefer no Response 


15 


3 


16. 


1 


16. 


9 
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Additionally, freshmen entering historically Blaclc 
institutions of the state had sut tially lower ACT composite 
scores than those entering ^ othe- state colleges and 
universities m 1987 and 1988. Tat e X shows these averages. 



TABLE X 

Average ACT Composite Scores for Enrolxed Freshmen 
by Institution, 1987 - 1988 





AVERAGE ACT 
COMPOSITE SCORES 


INSTITUTION 


1987 


1988 


Delgado 


12. 6 


12 . 6 


Graznblmq 


11.0 


11.6 


Louisiana Tech. 


18 . 3 


18 . 7 


McNeese state Univer? y 


15.4 


15.7 


Nicholls State University 


15.7 


15.9 


Northeast Louisiana University 


16.9 


17.2 


Northwestern State University 


16.1 


17.3 


Southeastern Louisiana University 


15.6 


15.6 


Southwestern Louisiana Unive'dity 


16.3 


16.7 


Louisiana State Univ. -Alexandria 


15.6 


15.7 


Louisiana State Univ. -Baton Rouge 


19.6 


21.4 


Louisiana State Univ. -Eunice 


16.3 


14.8 


Louuiana State univ. -Shreveport 


16.7 


17. 5 


University of New Orleans 


16.4 


16.8 


Southern Universitv-Baton Rouqe 


11.3 


12.4 


Southern University-New Orleans 


9.7 


i:.8 


Southern University-Shreveport 


9.4 


9.3 
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At Southern University at Baton Rouge, the distribution of 
ACr composite scores differs greatly from those of the state 
that are depicted in Table VIII. Over seventy percent (73.9%) of 
the freshmen had composite scores of 15 and below as shown in 
Tabli* XI. 

TABLE XI 

Distribution of ACT Composite Scores for Freshmen 
SUBR, 1989 



4 



Score 


PERCEN'. or STUDENTS 


26 - 3^ 


1.3 


21 - 25 


4. 4 


16 - 20 


20.4 


. - 15 


"3.9 



Black Enrollment of State Institutions 
(Baccalaureate Degree Granting) 

For the Tall Semesters of 1986, 1^07 and 1988, three 
institutions (SUBR, SUNO and Gratnblmg) averaged slightly less 
than half of the black enrollment for the baccalaureate 
degree-granting ir.stitutions. (See Table XII). 



TABLE XII 

Fall BlacJc Enrollment at State Institutions 
(Baccalaureate Degree-Granting Inat i tut ions ) 



I'^stitution 


YEAi< 


19b£ 


1C87 


1988 


Southern University-Baton Rouge 


7,425 


7, 811 


7, 447 


Southern Uni versi ty-New Orleans 


2,775 


3, 108 


2,956 


Grambling State Univera Uy 


4,645 


5, 070 


S,258 


TOTAL 


14,845 


15, 989 


15,661 


% of State Tor 


— I?i8 






b ate Total (Publ . r ) 

1 


31,076 


31,943 


32, 102 
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Of the total number of baccalaureate degrees awarded to 
Black students )n ^e state for 1987- 89, Southern University at 
Baton Rouge, southern University at i^ew Orleans and Grambling 
State University, awarded an average of approximately 62% of the 
degrees. (See Table XIII). 

TABL*; XIII 

Baccalaureate Degrees Granted to Black Students 
by In£<titution 
1987-89 



INSTITlJT! IN 


BACCALAUREATE DE EES 
GRANTED 


. 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Grambling State University 


446 


501 


632 


Louisiana Tech. University 


95 


89 


86 


McNeese State University 


77 


76 


64 


Nicholls State University 


30 


28 


34 


No" theastern Louisiana University 


125 


144 


144 


Northwestern State Jn.versity 


59 


73 




Southeastern Louisiana University 


52 


44 


29 


Southwestern State University 


165 


180 


207 


Louisiana Stat»r ''niversity-Bat 
Rouge 


120 


126 


158 


Lou sian. i^^Ate Universit - 
Shr evepor t 


1^ 


25 


2 


Louisiana State University- 
Medical 


26 


18 


26 


University of New Or-eans 


101 


93 


132 


Soutnern University-Baton Rouge 


756 


660 


732 


Southern University-New Orleans f 


207 


235 


220 


Percent of total degrees granted 
by Grambling, SUBR ani SUNO 




6H 


62% 
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AtUchaent 6 

TO, Aluont Md SupporUrt of Southern UnWenUy 

fftOM- jiaes rrt«s»nt. Presldant tnd Oontld C. Uidt. Executlvt Director 
lUtlunit Southern University Aluwl Uder«t1on 

S)C: Oesegregatlon Updite 

DATE: October S. 1989 



The effort to seve Southern University has been nothing jhort of 

Bonunenti). 

•Soythem's po-ltlon In the Htlgetlon hit been opposite thet • 
the Governor, the Boerd of Regents, the Boird of Tmsteet. the 
BESE Boerd. the BottUr end St. Bemerd Perlf.-^ School Boerds. 
end, of course, the LSU Boerd. 

•test y^er, the Governor end these boerds peld attorneys tore than 
$1,060,000 to fight egelnst Southern's Interest, w^lle Southern • 
spent et»so1uUly aOMltert t»er UU In Ugel fees. 

•AddltluneHy, Southern's counsel divcounted their hourly rate by 
Mora than ZSl. This Beaes Southern*! attorneys «}rkad wore h^rs. 
proportionately, than the other boards* attomeyTfor the saM fee. 

Southern's p.-esent counsol mi engaged In August 19B£. 

•The ftm hat rtvleutd thousands of docuaents. 

*The fine ''as produced thousands of pages of new docuaents in the 
fore of Botlont, proposed settleaent agrtcamtf , legal mmnnd* 
or briefs, deseortgeclon plans, objections to Special Kasur reports, 
post trUl subMlsslonS, ind, aost recently, stay applications and a 
Jurisdictional statement with the United Staus Suprett Court. 

*The flm was sucrfssfol In obtaining a stay of the three-Judge panel s 
order. 

*Many of these docuoAnts have been voluminous md have lepulred hun- 
dreds of hours to research and perfect. Tor Instance, the two 
desegregation plans consliud of at leait eight separately bound 
volunes, together maiberlng well over £,000 pages. 

•The stay appHi « with the SuprtM Court ^s over 400 pages long 
and the jurist ul statement and all supporting docux;ntatlon 
that will U ft on October 6, 1989 (now being printed) will 
exceed 1,000 pag^s. 

Stays In destgregitlo* cases *r« rarely granted; and such cases In the 
Supreae Court deaMd •xtraordlr.ary work by counsel. 

*Thus. since July of this year to date, our counsel has spent «ore 
than 900 hours on Suprtni Court-related work. Involving up to four 
attorneys, to Insure success. (This oust be coapared to around 
2,000 hours spent all of last year on Southern University's legal 
work.) 

•T^? efforts Uuii far have paid oft. Ue are confident of u'ltlsate 
success If the case Is properly supported so that the legal work 
■ay }o forward without Interruption. 

The legal costs Involved In our effort to save Southern ar« serious— 
estlettUd at aore than $130,000— but Southern Is uoll worth *t. 

•This will have to be raised quickly, since the work aust ti done 
In a compressed tiM period. 

*Oout)tlass. Southern will fgiln be outtpent In a wide eargln by 
the other parties. But, with the support requested, we can, and 
we are confident, we will win. 

Jf/l)CW/bjr 
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Senator Fowler. Next, we have Dr. Hanison B. Wilson, the 
President of Norfolk State University. Welcome, Dr. Wilson. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HAkRISON B. WILSON, PRESIDENT, 
NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr Harrison Thank >ou very much. Senator Fowler, and Con- 
gressman Lewis. It lb a pleasurt f^r me to have this opportunity to 
be here. 

I am in a dual role I am chairman of the Urban Committee of 
the American Association of State Colleges and Universities ind I 
am also the State representative of that nation^,! organization. 

M> coworker from the great Commonwealth of Virgmia beat me 
to the ad\ertisement, and he usually does, of the fact that Senator 
Robb, and he d:L"^n't say it this way, out that Senator Kobe really 
seN the tone fur our present election that we have had foi Gover- 
ns ^, about o years ago or tJ vears ago, and our present Governor in 
a speech at Norfolk State University made a statement at com- 
mencement that our present Governor-elect was the outstanding 
man in the State, and so that gives >ou a little history ab'^ut what 
our legislators, what our State as well as our Federal legislators 
feel about our T^vernor-elect. We are ver> proud of that and it 
was, of course, a very close election out of 1,600,000 votes, he only 
won by 6,545, but like he said, just one vote is enough. 

Senator Fowler. It is only politicians who unders'.and that 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Wilson. I also wanted to mention that when \ou attend His- 
torically Black CoUeget and Universities or work at one, it is a net- 
work, and while I hadn^t met Congressman Lewis, I did work at 
Fisk University for 3 >ears and under Dr. Lawson, who was presi- 
dent at the time, and it was a tremendous experience, and, to say 
the least, u was well worth being sure that we preserve that na- 
tional treasure. 

Much of what ha^ been said I was going to sav and so it won't 
take me that long I wanted to indicate though that Norfolk State 
Universi*^ is just 5o years old and, of course, we started with a pri- 
vate sc! 1, Virginia Union, and theu, of course, Virginia State, 
and now, we are the third largest Historicall> Black Univ rsity in 
America, and we have kind of bypassed our mother institution. 
[Laughter ] 

As I listened to the report just a m.oment ago as it concerned the 
Adams case, I think that we need to go back to ' 79 when Virginia 
settled the Adams case and just as an explan ^iion, I have noticed 
St .e of the people who are guing in as witnesses and the places 
they are coming from certainl> du not enhance the point of view of 
the historically black inn* ^ ity, and we were able to solve our 
problem 'n Virginia because we did have individuc^, boards and 
that With the individual board, the Governor turned it over to the 
schools where the> were having problems and we were able to 
solve it. This was 10 years ago, but, you know, it is a funny thing 
what happens in 10 years in politics and in attitudes. 

I just wanted to say as a result of that Adams case, we do have, 
we are the most integrated school percentage wise in the Cummon- 
wealth, with 14 percent of our students being white 
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I coUid go into bume of the details and some of the thin^ that we 
have accomplished under that, but I won't spend this time * jt I 
wc-uld be glad to answer any questions at the appropriate time. 

I also had financial aid as an Important issue and since we are 
going tj have some professionals talking about it later and since 
Dr. Ponder spent some time on it, I will not, except to say that I 
agree that it very critical that we have more grant money and 
less loans, and when >ou think in terms of the background of the 
students, the rconomic background, et cetera, it is very hard to — it 
is very easy to understand wh> we are having problems paying 
back that particular money. 

One of the large prcblems a£> it relates to financial aid is the con- 
tinuous growth in the cost of attending anrversities and it will not 
be long that we mil begin, unless we have additional aid, we will 
begin to price students who need education most out of the educa- 
tion business. 

No one has mentioned, they may have inaicated, that with the 
demographics being what they are, the year 2000, the individ- 
uals that are going to need the education most will be the ones who 
will not be able to get the education unless something is done right 
away because of the cost. We know what the demographics are 
going to be between women and other minorities, will be in the 
predominant for^e in terms of the population, so it is going to be 
critical that we educate those future leaders if we intend to keep 
our country as an international leader. 

Academic excellence is also very important and in orde** to have 
that in terms of the staff, we also need better physical r. sources as 
well as money that is set aside for what I call preventive mainte- 
nance. It is very important as you move throughout the cv>untry to 
see many of the schools having to use preventive maintenance 
money just to keep its head abcve the water, and it is critical that 
somehow as we move through the b>stem, that we allow some 
funds for maintenance as well as construction of new facilities, 
very important. 

Another critical issue in higher education on the eve of .he 21st 
century is the underrepresentation of minorit> doctorates in most 
areas of our institutions. 

A few years ago. I don't know whether ihey called it title III or 
what, but there w ^ an opportunitv to use Federal money to send 
your young, your junior professors, on to doctorate school to earn 
doctorates, and many of Uh went- to school, earned our doctorates in 
that program, where the individual was paid as well as being able 
to take off for a solid year or 2 years and go on and receive their 
doctorates 

I won't go into the statistics, but we know there is a dwindling 
supply of Ph D's among minorities in America. 

Senatoi Fowler. When was that program eliminated" 

Dr Wilson Gee, I don't know I know it has been at least 10 
years. 

Voice. Early seventies. 

Dr. Wij50N. What year? 

Voice, lilarb' seventies. 

Dr. WiusoN. The early sevenues, but that'^ how, what happened, 
and ^ will just take a second, what happened a^> the Southern Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges ar. i Universities changed their standards for the 
historically bla^k universities, it was required to have the same 
standarr^s as the historicall> white universities. C le of the prob- 
lems was the lack of P\ .D't, on our campuses. Thrcugh this Federal 
program, we were able to bring in a large number of Ph.D'c and 
really just about caught up. 

That group's novv near retirement, and .^e have young people 
comiiig on with piasters degrees who cannot afford to ju^sc take off 
and go. 1 would say that would be one of the best investments be- 
cause if we want to keep minorities as role models and as teacher.% 
then th^se Ph.D's in our colleges should be the ones to really teach 
the leachers so they can go out and keep the system going. 

If we had money under title III, if that was put in there, I think 
would be very significant to 1>- able to build up our forces ir. ^zrrr.s 
of having Ph.D's in areas* we r^eed them in all areas, but we are 
talking about science, we are talkw^e ab^at mathematics and bicl- 
ogy, et cetera, where there are even fewer than the one^ that we 
have now. So that is a very important i~ :e. 

I would like to just say, as I mentioned the ^iences and technolo- 
gy, with only five schools, histurically black schools having an engi- 
neering program, they are pruuJwir^g about 40 percent of all the 
black engineers. It is the same kl*:H of statistic for medical schools, 
we onl} have three, and in the 21st ..r^ntury, one of the projections 
for Norfolk State University was that in conjunction with a private 
medical school, that Norfolk State become a part of that orgariza- 
tinn so that we could funnel, prepare and funnel students into 
those medical schools in larger numbers. 

Also, engineering, with a limited number of pure engineering 
schools, about 45 percent of ^ar black engineers ar^ coming from 
those historically black schools. 

And my point is that Wc are going to need fundmg to get some of 
these ot^ er schools into engineering because d:;pending, and by the 
2l5t certary, our individuals from Asia, India, and other countries, 
Jafa.., is going to put the UiJted States in a very critical position, 
critical posture, and we have found that if 30U train the individ- 
uals, and if you bring them in, we have been able to find individ 
uals and give full scholarships to outstanding students. It is a ver> 
extensive program, national. I'here is a National Institute of Sci- 
ences for Minorities. 

We bring in these students and they have high, all of the creden- 
tials, and it is surprising how many of them have been misdirected 
away from their strei;gths, and in having a program where we can 
go in as the athlete, as che coaches do, and say look, you come to 
our school and you will get a good scientific pducatio* and we will 
give you a full scholarship. 

We have fou^d that we are now prxlucing scientists that are 
^oing to MIT and they are going to Harvard and are going all over 
the United States. I think that is critical investment for our 
country when you think in terms of ihe future and of thr 21st cen- 
tury. 

In addition to that, there are only 21 schools tnat have RO'fC 
programs in the Army, 21, and they prod^'ce 40 percent of all 
second lieutenants that come into the Arm>. That is an amazing 
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figure when you take— I am talking about minorities, black lieu- 
tenants, that come into the Army. 

If you want to talk about a national resource, that is a national 
resource. 

Graduate education I have touched on when I talked about the 
Ph.D's, but that is " kind of thing we need. We need the incen- 
tive to get our studfc. to not only finish college but to gc on to 
the undergraduate school and then, of course, ultimately to go on 
to either graduate, the Ph.D programs, or the other professions 
which are so important. 

We need this support foi F^veral reasons. We want to expand the 
capabilities of faculties and students to do research. So much of the 
research that is ^?ing done on the black families in America, on 
blacks in America, are not being done by scholars in the historical- 
ly black school? That is critical. That is critical. 

I think tha^ 's an indictment that we In many of our historically 
black schools nave to accept, but 1 think more and more, we need 
funds. We need funds. Instead of funds being sent to me of the so- 
called prestigious historically white universities to studies on 
black Americans, that same money ought to be spent, to his- 
torically black schools to study themselves. 

TApplause.] 

Dr. Wilson. One of the problems we have, Senator, is they will 
take the money and .hen they w^ll hire us to do, subcontract, but 
they still get the money and they get the recognition as bf mg the 
outstanding individuals who it. 

I could go on and on, but I want you to know we appreciat' this 
opportunity *:o let you know^ again how important wo think t\ ^ hLs- 
torically black schools are and that we need the support <ji cur 
Congress and of our country. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Fov ler. Dr. Wilson, thank you very much. 

[The prepare .1 statement of Dr. Wilson follows.! 

Pf red SrATrMENT OF Dr Harrison B Wilson. President Norfolk State 

University 

exf:mpla''y progra.ms to increase diversity .n hi(,her edl cation 

The American Counci' on Tjucations Board uf Directors, in 1987. became 
alarmed at the decade long - iie in Black and Hispanic -enrollments iv higher 
education with. seemingl>. nu national effort being m^junted to address thjs CTowinr 
crisis Unier the leadership of its ch* .r. Frank H T Rhodes, the council cioated ^ 
national commission to stud> the problem and lo report its finUiiigs to he Ameri- 
can peopK Former US Presidents, Jin..ny Carter &nd Gerald Ford, ag-ee^ to be 
honorar> co<hairs of the Nati^/nal Commission on Minuriiy Participator in Educa- 
tion and American Life On May 23, 1988. the commission issued its report, entitled 
"One-Third of a Nation." at a national press conference m Washington, DC The 
report la.d dov n seven strong challenges to the American people and their leaders 
O' the seven, three were particula ly directed to the nations educational institu- 
tuas 

Pirst. We hallenge \merican institutions of higher learning to renew and 
strengthen thei efforts to ..icrease minority recruitment, retention and grad'^ation 

Third. "We cnallenge the nation s elected ofnciais to lead e(f\^ris to assure mmon- 
ty advancement 

Seventh, "We challenge educat.on 1 -^^i-. to improve coo'dmatior and coopera- 
tion among al? levels and systems " 

Tlie report was tliStnbut^ to all mtrribers of Congrebb. aij cohere presidents, and 
all of the active '." S presidential t andidates at that time Following the issuance of 
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One Third uf a Xatiun, uthtr national education *^ociations :)uch ab the Ameri- 
can As&uciation uf State CuUtgeb and Universities and the National Association of 
Independeiit Colleges and Univtrbities alsu ii«5.«ed ,* naniber of reports and docu- 
ments expressing concern about dechning miiijnt> enrollment** and suggesting 
strategies to add re?? this critical situation 

The American Council on Education felt «. responsibilit> to not onl> raise the 
iS&a« with its member tnatitutiont and challenge the American public, but to make 
bpecific recommenddtio.is for programs to attack the problem as well After a >ear 
of research by it* senior btiff ^ith the assistance of a number of expert consultants, 
on Januar> JO. 19h9, at its annual meeting, the council issued the book, 'Minorities 
on Campus A Handbook lor Fihancing Diversit> Various chapters in the book 
gave explicit, proven strategies for the development of programs for student recruit- 
ment and retention, rninoiit> facult> recruitment, developing a multicultural cur- 
riculum, and improving the ».iinate on predominantl> white college campuses The 
recommended programs were not theoretical m nature but were based on actual 
oLicct-sses at cam^juses whose programs had been evaluated to cocament their effec- 
tiveness At the end of each chapter are hsted the »iames of institutions With suc- 
cessful programs in thn particular categorv described ^student recruitment, etc ; 
with the name of a knowledgeable Contact person listed as weU Comphmentar> 
copies of t,ie handbiAik were distributed to all college presidents As of this date, 
over JO,()vH coptes of the handbook have n sold to colleges and up'versifies and 
the volume is noA entering its third printing In addition to distributing the hand- 
br'ok, the council hoc sponsored two national ,onferenCes for academic administra- 
tors and facultv to give them hand.-n>n experience m designing programs which 
thev can implement back on rheir horae campuses The first conference was held in 
Washington. DC. tn Jul>, and w^is attended bv over .100 pe«^ple The second 

was held m Sen F»-'*nci>c'o in No\emi^er. U^^i^ and attracted some 670 people with 
an additional lOU being turned awa> lor lack of space Tnere is obviously consider- 
able demand for these programs anu .or the skills to implement them ACE plans to 
follow up With the institutions reprt^t nted at its conferences at a later date tc Jeter- 
mine what actual progress th^'se .ric-titutions ha\e made We are also ^:^>aslderlng 
holding a third national conference probablv in the Midwest, m '990 

The exenplar - >K^r ims ot iK i e institutions deserve more detailed description of 
what thev di ai. a hat thev a^cumplished The UnuersUv of Massachusetts at 
Boston hub been particuiarv -a^ce>sful a. a ri * Tiber of le\els Under the leadership 
of Chancellor Robert C orrit, in now president of San PVancisco State Universit>>. 
Wt.rking in ^lose cooperation wtth the affirmative tion office, the universit> devel- 
upt*d an aggressivt outreach prt^ram for the recruitment of minorit> facultv The 
universitv offered new facuitv positions to departments with particularly low minor- 
ity representation as an incentive to seek oui excellentl> qualified minority candi- 
c jiteb The uni\er'?il> ^established an Urb.i , Scholars Prop^ram that each year 
reaches up to 2~>t' academicallv pronnsinj, ininoriLv students in Boston area middle 
and high school? With the assistance of the Blacf^ caucus of the state legislature, 
the university wuS funded to establ.^h the Institute tcr the Study of Black Culture, 
which recently issued a major >tud> on the status of African Americans in society 
The outcomes of the universitv s endeavors are quite inij. j«iive UMass-Boston en 
roils 4() percent uf the Black students a ho attend public Colleges in Massachusetts 
Moreover. H percept of the fulltime faculty is minorit> «is are percent of the pro- 
fessional staff Ninetv nine percent of t students in the Urban Scholarc program 
have gone on to college at UMass-Bostori r other institutions W^ith the approval of 
its board ol trustees. UMass regularlv u^^ards honorar:, degrees to Black leaders 

Miami Dade Community College ex ma citv with no racial majority popula- 
lion Over 79 percent of its pe ^cre born out.>ide of Florida or the U S The col- 
lege has provided instructum in L ^lish to over hO(HJ refugees It has establish jd a 
Reachout program to junior and ->triior high schcHil minority students who are prom 
d ci 'iege scholarships if thev rtmai in the program In addition, there is a Black 
.^tuHt^nt Opportunity PrograiTi specificall> geared to the recr« *ment and retention 
oi Miami area Black .-^tudeni.-^ The Comprehensive Opportunity to Pursue Excel- 
ler V*- 'COPEt program is tar>;etted to the ret^-rn-ion of marginal students An indica- 
tio 1 vf its success IS its abihtv to retain 82 percent of students in the COPE pro- 
gram 1 orapared to approximately ">l> percent retention of community college stu 
u^-- .latirr^lly Muimi-Dade participates in the Urban Community College 
Transfer Program funded by the Ford Foundation, and has made impressive im- 
provements in the tiansfer of its gradu.ites to four lolleges and universities 
Miami-Dade has involved over HOOD students in its Reachout program who have sue 
cessfully matriculated at the college 
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Mount St Mi.ry's Collie *n West Los Angeles has transformed itself from a 
nearl> all white women s colle^ge to one in which the racial diversity on its Dohen> 
campus is 56.7 percent Hispanic, 18 percent Black, and 9.8 perc/jnt Asian, Yet, it has 
maintained high academic sta;»dards and impressive graduation rates. The college 
has a required orientation program for entering freshmen that is semester-long m 
volving small groups of students meeting ^yith their peers and with faculty to dis- 
cuss concerns and difficulties. The group helps students to solve problems and tu 
raise self confidence. The students are required u> spend at least one hour per week 
for each c!a3S in the Learning Rebource Center. There an also English as Second 
Languc'^e courses The college has an Zarly Warning System m which faculty alert 
counselors es soon as thev identify st»-ientj who are e*penencmg academic diftlcul- 
ty Tiicre «re regular cultural aware .ess programs and career counseling is avail- 
able for prospective graduate T,c results of Mount St. Mary's efforts are impres- 
sive Over 70 percent of its st^ .cnt* a)mplete its associate d^ree prc^am \com- 
pares to a national average _ 1! pei^eriu, including 95 percent completion rates for 
Hispanic student* Fifty percent of thobc students also complete the college s bacca- 
laureate program as well. And many of those graduates are not in MA and i ..D 
programs. 

Two other smplary programs also deserve bnef mention. Xavier Un = ^»Bity, a 
Historically E ack institution in New Orleans, has one of the most .x>ab and suc- 
cessful mat} natics ani science programs in the vOun.,ry. Over 90 percent of its 
graduates who apply to medical school are accepted Th^ Math and Scien prt^am 
for minont> students at the University of California Berkeley is equally impressive. 
Its Black and Hispanic students ha\e a 96 percent ^ass rate in introductory calcu- 
lus 

Based jn its experience with these ^..d many other exemplary programs to in- 
crease minority representation on college campuses, the Amenvan Council on Edu- 
cation has been able to identify a number of elements common to successful pro- 
grams First and foremost iS strong presidential leadership. Where the presidents 
commitment is vocal and public, things begin to happen on campus. Second it is im- 
portant to develop a comprehensive plan, that is, a total institutional endeavor must 
include all constituencies of the schc»ol— the administration, the faculty, and the 
support staff Third, the plan must contain clear goals and object»ves. If the institu- 
tion does not know where it is going A will be unable to measure its progress. 
Fourth, the commitment of rtau^rces — financial, people, and materiel — will be re- 
quired Finally, the institution moat periodicalb evaluate its progress to determine 
if it is on track. Too mdn> collies continue to maintain programs that are nut suc- 
ceeding and then gi>t up in dispair Thesf ograms require lor^-term commitment 
because results will not be immediate. That is when leadership support will be cru- 
cial to ma ntain the morale of facul;> aad staff and to persist in strong support for 
these endeavors. 

The American Council on Educatioa is encouraged that through its leadership 
and that of other higher education associa. ..is and organizations, *ioilegiatt institu- 
tions across the country are becoming a^vaie of the magnitude of the problem of 
minority underrepresentation aud art _ .cking assistance to develop programs to ad- 
dress it The Histoncally Black Colleges have for decades been successful in the re- 
* ~tion and graduation of students with less than traditional i'caoemic preparation. 
a'l man> predominantl> white institutions have learned m^- h .*rom tnem in this 
regard Nevertheless, the fact emams that over 80 percent of minority students 
attend white nstitutions and .t is in these ir^ititutions that the problem of success- 
full> recruitiiig and retaining mmonty students, faculty, and staff will have to be 
jobed Unfo'Tunately, so far, too few institutions mounted aggressive efforts or com- 
mitted significant resources Thus, the numbers of Blacks, aggressive efforts or com- 
mitted sit, i.f.cant resources Thus, the number of Blacks, Hispanics, American Indi 
a'^s, and >...-ie underrepresentated Asians remain disappointingly small on most uf 
oui campuses If through the endeavors of ACE and others we arc able to motivate 
the majority of American collegiate i.istitations become comm.tted to ar*d in 
volved in increasing cultural diversity, they and the nf tion will be the better (or it 

By the year 2000, minorities will t , one-third of ^e Ameiic^ri populace. In that 
same year, 75 percent of those enLcrmg tht woik force will be minorities and 
women Between now and then, ..early 50 percent of the present faculty will have 
retired ^ye fece drama tw and challenging aemt^aphn. changes in American socie- 
ty lust within the next decade Those challenges ^an become an opportunitv for us 
tr Secon>e both a t-ulj^ diverse society with all its membt "S participating fully and a 
society that remains a leading competiior among the nations of the world. 

Thank you. Senator Fov ler I appreciate the opportunity to share mv vtrws at 
this r-ost inrportanl hearing, here on the campus of this outstanding, inoutution 
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that is contributing so much to A-ue solut.jn of the probltms >ou ha*e invited us to 
discuss 

Senat,,. Fowler. I do think I ought to add a footnote that from 
Albany State, Dr. Black is here. They do have primary research, do 
you not, on the black famiUtj*^ 

Dr. Black. The Center for tne Betterment of Black Males, yes, 
we do. 

Senator Fowler. And we just need some more of tliat. 
Dr. Wilson. Right. 

Senator FowLEh Last, but certainly not least, is one of our own. 
We are certainly pleased to welcome tht fine president of Clark At- 
lanta University, Dr. Thomas Cole. 

Dr. Cole, we are glad to have you here. 

[Brief pause.] 

Senator Fowler. Dr. Cole, if you coulu summarize your state- 
ment to the best of your ability, that would help us a lot. 

STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS WINSTON COLE, JR., PRESIDENT, 
CLARK ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Cole. Thank you very much. Senator, I will do that. First of 
all, I want to apologize for being a few minutes late. That is always 
a problem when you have the fartherest distance to go, [Laughter.] 

I want "o first commend >ou for ho&4..ng this hearing on this very 
important part cf the Nation's agenda, the strengthening and en- 
hancement of the capacity of Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities to provide higl.cT educational opportunities to black youth 
as well as people of all ethnic groups, 

I also present testimony on behalf of the 41 member colleges of 
The United Negro College Fund here today, m> presidential col- 
leagues, and the more than 45,000 students in this area, and I 
would request that both testimonies be made a part of the record. 

Senator Fowler. Absolutely. 

Dr. Cole. You and the Congressman, of course, are ".miliar with 
all of the reports and studies of the last several yetx.a that lament 
the deficiencieb of our education system, from kindergarten to 
graduate school When reports like these are made public, there 
are usuall> crit. if public dismay and alarm, and sometimes the 
sensational headii. persist for a while, but then very little hap- 
pen^ Our national ic lers know the problem is getting worse, our 
hither ed^^cation institutions know the problem well they strng- 
£^le to educa.e underpre pared students, the teacher education aoso- 
ciu_ L'tis knov the do\Nnward trend in educational achievement of 
hign cchool graduates w^ continuing, and a large percentage of par- 
ents sit he.plessly b> knowing their children will be ill-prepared for 
the woik ^lace cf tomorrow, and that there may rot be enough pro- 
ductive woikers by the time they become senior citizens. 

The Na**onal Science Foundation has estimated thai between 
1989 anc'. the year 2010, our Nation will be short !*> more than 
600,000 scientists and engineers. 

The l^dsk Force on Women, Minorities and the Handicapped, es- 
tablished by Public Law 99-383; stated m its September 1988 report 
and I quote: 
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One cf the most urgent tabks is to strengthen uur soence and engineeriM^ work 
''jrce The educational pipehnc. frum kindergarten through the PhD, is faihng to 
produce the workers needed to meet future demand 

The task force report also stated that by the year 2000, 85 per- 
c^nt of new entrants to the ""Nation s work force will be minorities 
and women, yet, these are the groups that my colleagues have indi- 
cated that have traditionally been under-represented in the &^.ience 
and engineering professions. 

With the impending retirement of post World War II babies, we 
are all in grave danger unless we act now. Alongside the war on 
drugs launched by the Congress and the President, we need a simi- 
lar mobilization on technical illiteracy. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue of the projected severe shortages in 
technical manpower is clearly one of the most critical facing our 
Nation in the global competitive mai t place. If we allow the gap 
to widen and the adverse trends to persist, our \ery economic sur- 
vival will be in jeopardy. 

I have several pages of statistics in my written testimony that 
show the alarming decline of minority partlJpatior m higher edu- 
cation, especially among the black Americans. 

If it were not for the Historically Black Culldges and Universi- 
ties, the situation would be much worse. Today, the&e institutions 
e^-'^U less than 20 percent of black students into the Nation's 
Kack colleges and universities but pr jduv.e more than 40 percent of 
the baccalaureate degrees there, and even now, after almost two 
decades of affix mat' ve action in the Negro opportunities, these in- 
stitutions still prodice the largest number of B.S. graduates who go 
on to achieve doctorate degrees in the Nation's universities. 

The point, Mr. Chairman, is that the other 2,000 or sr institu- 
tions are not doing their part in educating minorities who are 
needed to become an increasing part of the work force by the ^Ist 
century. 

In 1973, for example, there were 581 black Americans, 2.4 per- 
cent of the total, were awarded doctoral degrees. By 1979, the 
number was 1,000; in 1981, the figure waj 1,100, but in 1985, it had 
slipped to 909, and in 1988, 805, down 22 percent from 10 years ago. 

If it were not for Howard University and Clark Atlanta Universi- 
ty, the only two H.titorically Black Colleges and Universities with 
doctoral degrees in several fields, the situation would be substan- 
tially woi*se. 

These numbers, too low already, mass the important iacls about 
the under-representation or blacks in particu;ar disciplines and 
fields. More than half the doctorates now earned 1} blacks ar^- in 
the field of ed ration. That does not mean tha. we have too niany 
Ph D s in education. Jt means we have too few in otaei areas. 

Only if we are ablt to bring far larger numbers of blacks iniu our 
system of higher education will thev and other minority groups, in- 
cluding Hispanics, be JAe to play their critical role in a vigorous 
and synergistic American economy .'n the 21st century. 

Other witnesses will be makirg recommendations on issues &uch 
as student financial aid, basic educational support grants, endow- 
ment building for the HBCU s, aid renovation and construction of 
student housing and academic buildings, and reauthorization of 
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title III, I want to focus my rtmarko briefly on just two broad rec- 
ommendations. 

The first is to increase funding for those prc^^rams that work, 
and at those institutions that have den.oK.t rated the capacity to 
succeed in such Historically Black Colleges and Universities and, 
secondly, establish new partnerships wath business w*nd industry, 
the government aiil the education community with emphasie and 
force coming from the S^'^te and local level. 

We must look at the eu. ational pipeline if we are to be success- 
ful m designing and implementing a strategy which both restores 
American competitiveness in the sciences c ^d engineering and pro- 
vide reasonable opportunities for minorities and women to contrib- 
ute to the work force. 

One part of the solution is clear, / the Nation is serious about 
both retaining its pL:e in the international market place and re- 
maining competitive, educational}, technologically and economi- 
cally, as Mell as fulf ' the equal opportunity commitments to 
minorit> Americans, rtbuurces should bt placed where they will 
solve the problem, at the Historically Eluck Colleges and Universi- 
ties where the capacit> to educate large numbers of black Ameri- 
cans has been demonstrated for more than a hundred years 

/e need to improve academic research assocI.\ted with black col- 
leges i)y increasing the budget in facilities mode rnization programs, 
and so forth. 

HBCU s will need more tV .i the $2.5 million set aside for them, 
if we are to increase our .^itv to produce more black scientists, 
mathematicians and engi. .ors. 

Another area is the partnership between HBCU''^ and the local 
school s>st m. The experience of these institutioi. in nurturing 
studentb from a wide spectrum of bucio-economic background and 
academic preparation make them uniquely qualified to work effec- 
tively With both rural and urban school districts. Congress should 
enact legislation, appropriate the necessar> funds, and direct the 
United States Deparvment of Education, t! e National Science 
Foundation, .he Department of Health and Human Resource Serv- 
ices to provide grants for HBCU-'>ublic school partnerships that en- 
compaso the following: 

Schools of Education and Socic 1 Work working with appropriate 
public and private agenc o.^ in p e-kindergarten programs such 
Head Start. 

Inservice and pr^ ervice teachei education programs 'hat empha- 
size content without sacrificing certification requirements. 

HBCU undergraduate students tutoring and serving as role 
models for middle school and high school students For example, 
the College Work Study Pro^.am could be amended to allow under- 
graduate and graduate studen ts to tutor in after school programs. 

Saturday Academ> piograii. for science axiu mathematics, for- 
eign languages, and reading and composition skills that will com- 
plement emphasis m science, also as I had mentioned in other 
areas. 

Parental involvement through informal educational programs 
through television, radio and public forums 

Summer mstitutts for high school students, teachers, and coun- 
selors. 
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Pre-Freshman Bridge Programs, 

The regular per"* rma**ce of Ilktorically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities show ver> clearly that we could and would pla> indeed a 
more effective role in educating the unprepared intercity and rural 
black youth if we could get even . moderate increases in the ''unding 
we receive from the Federal Governmont, and in the case of public- 
ly supported Historically Llack Colleges and Universities, from 
State ^'overnments as well. 

The President and Congress can also categorize more business 
support of HBCU s through appropriate legislation. For example, 
legislation should allow government contractors to consider funds 
spent on business, HBCU research, and educational partnerships as 
alWable expenses or as depreciation allowances because they in- 
crease the value of an asset, the work force. 

The HBCU s with their level of achievement in woriving with n^i- 
nority groups are ready to assume a leadership role in the war on 
technical illiteracy Congress should appropriate the necessary 
funds and direct Federal agencies to develop support programs that 
cover the entire educational pipeline, the colLge ^Hidergraduates, 
graduates, and post graduates. 

Let rne end my remarks by quoting from the report entitled, 
One-Third of a Nation, which concluded by saying; 

"Now is the time for our Nation to renew its commitment to mi- 
nority treatment. We ruust result our efforts to expand the role 
and status of our minority population, men, women, boys, and girls, 
all avenues, as individuals, as members of various groups and 
social organizations and segments of our societ>, bear thib responsi- 
bility and all must share in this task." 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the leadership of this must rest 
A^ith the Congress and I thank you for this opportu. ity to submit 
my testimony. 
Senator Fowj^fiR. Thank yc-! very much 
[The two prepared statements of Mr. Cole follows.] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for thvj opportunity to testify 
at this field hearing of the United States Senate Budget 
Committee. My name is Thomas Cole ard I am president of 
Clark Atlanta University. I am here to testify on wha: I 
believe is an important agenda for our nation: maintaining 
and indeed, strengthening the capacity of the historically 
black colleges and universities to provide higher education 
opportunities for black y^uth as well as the youth of all 
ethnic groups that will enable them, when they join the 
workforce, to function as licerate, tax-paying citizens who 
will use their God-given talents and the skills acquired 
through formal education to contribute fully to our nation's 
economy. 

i^r. Chairman and members of the panel, I am sure that 
you are all vpry fgnnliar with t>e abundance of repo'^ts and 
studies of the last five to ten years that lament the 
deficiencies of our education system, from kindergarten to 
graduate school. When these reports and studies are made 
public, there are cries of public dismay and alarm; 
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sometimes the ssnsational headlines persist for a whiles- 
then very little happen:*. Our national leaders know the 
problem is get'.ing worse; our higher educational 
insti tuti'^riS know the problem to well a' they struggle to 
educ2:e or.d*?r-prepared students; the teacher education 
associ ations know the downward trend in educational 
achievement of high school graduates is continuing; a large 
percentage of parents who may themseleves be functionally 
illiterate sit helplessly by knowing their children would be 
ill-prepared tor the workplace of tomorrow and scared that 
there may not be enough productive workers by the time they 
get old; by the time thc>e of us in our forties and fifties 
become senior citizens. For example, the National Scien'^c 
Foundation has estimated t^at between 1989 and the year 
2010, our nation will be short by m^re than 600,000 
scientists and engineers. If and when this happpens, our 
nation will be weaker ii* the global marketplace and when our 
nation suffers, all of us suffer. 

Commerce Secretary Mosbacher, testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation, on 
May 9, 1989 said, and I quote, 'Illiteracy, dropout rates, 
underachievement; all these cost business and society 
dearly. Oropouts alone cost our society ir wasted human 
potential, lost taxes and wages and public assistance, over 
$240 billion annually.' It ♦ihis estimate is nearly correct. 
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then dropouts alone cost our nation more than the "ederal 
budget deficitll 

The current and "Projected acute shortages in our 
trained workforce affect the mo, skilled techni , i and 
scientific segments of our business and industry, and the 
educational establishment itself as it struggles to find 
adequate numbers of faculty and teachers in the sciences and 
engineering. Indeed, the Task Force on Wonen. Minorities. 
and the Handicapped established by Public Law 99-383, 
Section 8, stated in its September 1988 interim report, that 
'...one of oir must urgent tasks is to strengthen our 
science and engineering workforce. The education pipeline— 
from kindergarten through the Ph.D — is failing to produce 
the workers needed to meet future demand. Indeed, unless 
parents, schools, colleges, professional societies, 
industry. State legislatures. Federal agencies, the 
President, and Congress act in concert, our national science 
and engineering workforc. ill continue to erode and the 
prospects for maintaining an advanced industrial socie^-y 
will diminish.' 

I am aware of the attempts being made here and there by 
several states and local school districts and industry to 
remedy the situation. Some have estimated that close to $30 
billion a year is being soent by industry for remedial 
educationi Obviously, our industry will not long remain 
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competitive if it has to divert that mt... resources away 
from its core business investments in plant and research and 
development. I believe that no matter how extensive 'in- 
house' corporate training and education programs may be, the 
industrial sector must rely on our schools and universities 
to produce the sufficient number of educated workers. Basic 
education is simply not the job of business and industry. 

I believe what we need a new partnership of business 
and industry, government, and the education community with 
the impetus and the force coming from local and state 
levels; with individuals and groups demanding action and 
forcing reforms at all educational levels. We need 
fundamental refoi-ms of the structure and financing of our 
lucation system, not just perestroika and tinkering at the 
nic -gins. We need to provide rPsour:es to those 
institutions, like the historically black colleges and 
universities, that have been cost-effective in their 
educational delivery; institutions like the HBCUs that 
despite their meager resources have provided quality 
education and made productive citizens out of economical' 
disadvantaged and under-prepared black youth. 

In 1964, there we'^a less than 200,000 black students 
enrolled in the nation's i: ^citutions of higher education. 
Approximately 85% were enrolled in historically black 
colleges and universiti'^s. Today, the numbe^ of black 
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students pursuing higher education opportunities is over 
1,000,000 with the mdjority of these students enrolled in 
predominantly white institutions. Statistics show that 
predominantly white institutions enroll- about 80% of the 
nation's black college students while historically black 
colleges and universities (HBCUs) enroll the remaining 20%; 
yet, the HBCUs graduate more than 40% of all Blacks 
attending college. Black colleges and universities have 
provided education otherwise unavailable to thousands of 
able and deserving youths and much of the black leadershii: 
in America today is provided by the alumni of these 
institutions. 

The Commission on Minority Participation in Education 
and American Life was established in Fall 1987 by the 
American Council on Education and the Education Commission 
of the States. In its report entitled One-lhird of a 
Nation, the Commission concluded that: 

"...Now is the time for our Nation to renew 
its commitment to minority advancement. We must 
r?double our efforts to expand the role and status 
of our minority population — men, women, boys and 
yirls. All Americans— as individuals and as members 
of various groups, social organizations, and sectors 
of our society— bear this responsibility, and all 
must share in this task'. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, by the year 2020 
minorities will emerge as 'one-third' of the nation — the 
Blacks, Hispanics, American Indians, and Asian Americans who 
constitute our minority population. Unfortunately, men and 
women from these mi nori ties, Aireri ca ' s most economi cal ly 
disadvantaged groups, are not now increasing their 
enrollment in our colleges and grad'jate schools. Between 
1975 and 1984, in fact, representation of Blacks and 
Hispanics in American higher education declined. 

In 1978, the 61,923 Blacks enrolled in graduate school 
represented 6.2X of the totai graduate enrollments; by 1980, 
both the absolute number and the percentage of black 
graduate enrollments had dropped— to 60,138 and 5.5% 
respectively. The downward slide continued in 1982, when 
t^e 54,907 black graduate students comprised S% of the ^.otal 
graduate enrollment. It is currently estimate^ by the 
National Center for Education Statistics that Blacks 
constitute less than 4.8% or the total enrollment in the 
nation's graduate schools. 

This downturn is reflected in the production of 
docto -tes. In 1973, 581 black Americans, 2.4% of the 
total, were awarded doctoral degrees. By 1979, 1,055 
Blacks, 5% of the total, earned doctorates. In 1981, the 
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figure was 1,104 (4.1% of the total), and it has continued 
to slip— to 909 or 3.9% in 1985. 

These aggregate numbers, too low already, mask 
important facts about the underrepresentation of Blacks in 
particular disciplines and fields. More than half of the 
doctoretes earned by Blacks are in the field of education. 
In 1985, Blacks earned 503 doctorates in Education, 205 in 
the Social and Behavioral Sciences, 75 in the Humanities, 34 
in engineering, 23 in chemistry, 18 in the life sciences, 7 
in mathematics, 4 in physics and only 3 In computer science. 
Only if we are able to bring f?r larger numbers of Blacks 
into our system o. higher education will Blacks and other 
minority groups, including Hispanics, be able to play their 
critical role in a vigorous and synergistic American economy 
in the 21st century. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, the record of 
performance of the HBCUs show that we could, and will play, 
an even more effective role in eaucating the under-prepared 
inne*' city and rural black youth ^f we can get even modest 
increases in the funding we receive from the Federal 
government and in the case of publically supported HBCUs, 
from state governments as well. The President and Congress 
can alaO catalyze more business and industry support of the 
HBCUs through appropriate legislation. For example, 
legislation shojld allow government contractors to consider 
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funds spent on business-HBCU research and education 
partnerships as allowable expenses or as depreciation 
allowances because they increase the /alue of an asset, the 
workforce. 

Since other witnesses will probably make 
recommendations on issues such as student financial aid, 
basic educational support grants for library improvements, 
endovkTuent building for the HBCUs, and renovation and 
construction of student housing and academic buildings, I 
would like to focus my recommendations on the following 
i ssues : 



• HBCU-Public School Partnerships; 

• Increasing the number of blacks who obtain 
bachelor's, master's and Ph.D. degrees in the 
natural and social sciences and engineering; 

• HBCU-Industry Link«sges, especially partnerships 
with small or minority businesses in high- 
technology fields. 



The experience of the HBCUs in nurturing students from 
a wide spectrum vf socio-economic backgrounds and academic 
p.eparation make them uniquely qualified to work effectively 
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With both rural and urban school districts. Congress should 
enact legislation and appropriate the necessary funds and 
direct the United States Department of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, and in some cases, the United 
States Department of Health and Human Services to provide 
grants for HBCU- Public School partnerships that encompass 
the following: 



• Schools of Education and Social Work working 
with appropriate public and private agencies in 
pre-kindergarten programs such as Head Start; 

• In-service and pre-service teacher education 
programs that emphasize content without 
sacrificing certification requirements; 

• HBCU undergraduate students tutoring and serving 
as role 'nodels for middle school and high-school 
students. For example the College Work-Study 
Program could be amended to allow underoraduate 
and graduate students to tutor in after-school 
programs; 

• Saturday Academy programs for science and 
mathematics, foreign languages, and reading and 
composition skills; 
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• Parental Involvement through Informal 
Educational Programs through Television and Radio 
and Public Forums; 

• Summer Institutes for High School Students, 
Teachers, and Counselors; 

• Pre-Freshman Bridge Programs. 



Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, the issue of the 
projected severe shortages in technical manpower is 
undoubtedly the most critical .acing our nation in the 
global competitive marketplace. If we allow the technical 
manpower gap to widen and the adverse trends to persist, our 
very economic survival will be in jeopardy. 

The lasi — Force on Women. Mi norities. anH thf 



stated in its interim report that by the year 



2000, 85 percent of new entrants to the Nation's workforce 
will be minorities and women; yet, these are the groups that 
have traditionally beer underrepresented in the science and 
engineering professions. With the impending retirement of 
post World War Two babies, we are in grave danger unless we 
act nowll Alongside the war on drugs launched by the 
Congress aid the President, we need a similar mobilization 
O'^ technical illiteracy. The HBCUs, with their record of 
achievement in working with minority groups, stand ready to 
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assume a leadership role in this war. Congress nhould 
appropriate the necessary funds and direct all federal 
agencies to develop and support science and engineering 
education programs at all levels of the education pipeline: 

• Pre-College 

• Undergraduate 

• Graduate and Post-Graduate 

Congress and the President, through appropriate 

legislation, should catalyze and encourage business and 

I 

industry to increase their funding of the HBCUs for science 
and engineering research and education. For example. 
Congress may want to amend Sect^'on 1207 of Public Law 99- 
661, the DOQ Minority 5% Goal legislation, to allow 
government contractors to treat additional grants made 
beyond the FY 1989 base level r for faculty development, 
capital improvements, and student fellowships and research 
assistantships at the HBCUs as allowable expenses. 

r 

I will end my remarks by makiiig !a recommendation on the 
issue of technology transfer and the role of the HBCUs in 
Government-Industry-University Linkages; specifical ly, on 
one aspect of this linkage. Small /Mi norit} Technically- 
oriented Business-Minority Institutions Alliances for 
Technology Development. Later this afternoon. Senator Wyche 
Fowler is sponsoring a meeting to explore possible linkages 
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between small technically-oriented firms un6 the HBCUs for 
participation in the Small Business Innovation Research 
(SBIR) program of the National Science Foundation, It is 
now recognized in many of our states and regions that 
linkages between industry and universities are keys to 
economic vitality and competitiveness in the high technology 
industry. This potential is however unrealized in minority 
communities. Congress and the Executive Branch should 
streamline or amend legislation such as for the SBIR, MBDA, 
tne SBA, and the DOD Minority 5% Goal to stimulate the 
coupling of the management, the innovative, and the 
marketing skills of small businesses with the basic R&D 
science and engineering capabilities of the HBCUs. Such 
al 1 ian'^es would result in: 



• diversified, lona-term financial strength of 
the HBCUs; 

• cost-effective small business growth and 
expansion; 

• more efficient training of students in technical 
discipl ines; 

• applications-oriented basic ;<&D at th^ HPCUs; 

• job-creation in the minority communities; 
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• strengtheni..g of minority businesses for 
expanded participation in the defense and civilian 
high technology business development. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. THOilAS W. COLE, JR. 
PRESIDENT OF CLARK ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 



BEFORE THE SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE TASK FORCE ON EDUCATION 



SENATOR FOWLER, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE TASK FORCE 
ON EDUCATION, I AM THOMAS W. COLE, JR., PRESIDENT OF CLARK ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY, A MEMBER INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND. 
I APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY ON BEHALF OF THE 41 MBER COLLEGES OF 
UNCF, MY PRESIDENTIAL COLLEAGUES, AND OUR 4 5,000 STUDENTS, MANY OF 
WHOM ARE I>OW INCOML BLACK AMERICANS. 

THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND IS PRIMARILY A FUNDRAISTNG 
ORGANIZATION, WHICH SLPPORTS 4 1 PRIVATE, HISTORICALLY BLACK 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREE GRANTING INSTITUiIONS THAT PROVIDE A HIGH 
QUALITY EDUCATION TO STUDENTS FROM ALL bO STATES AND 62 FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. FUNDS CONTRIBUTED TO UNCF HELP PROVIDE SUPPORT FOR EACH 
COLLEGE'S DAY-TO-DAY OPERATIONS, FACULTY AND STAFF SALARIES, 
STUDENT GCHOi.'RSHIPS, AND CLASSPOCM AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 
DESPITE OUR BEST EFFORTS WE CANNOT ALWAYS FULFILL THE FINANCIAL 
NEED OF ALL STUDENTS WHO liAVE THE ACADEMIC POTENTIAL AND THE 
PERSONAL DESIRE TO PURSUE A COLLEGE EDUCATION. MOST OF OUR 
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STUDENTS A*RE VERY DEPENDENT FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE AND OUR 
COLLEGES ARE MAJOR PARTICIPANTS ift THE TITI£ III PROGRAM UNDER THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. WHILE MOS*^ OF THE UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 
ARE UNDERGRADUATE, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, SOKT- i.IKE CLARK ATLANTA 
AND FISK UNIVERSITY, TUSKEGEE AND XAV^LL *.£P<5rTY, DO £R 
RADUATE PROGRAMS LEADING TO MASTERS OK Ibr^TNAL . F.GREES. BECAUSE 
OF THIS FACT AND BEO\U'-*E WE ARF. COMMI-^ ^D TO OUR "PIPELINE" 
FUNCTION IN THE EDUCATION ANu ObVELOPMENT STUDENTS FOR Gi ^^ATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL f DUCAT i ON WF. A^^^F. AI-SO COJRhRNKD ABOUT 

THL TITLE IX , GRADUATE I ROGRAMi. AND OTHF.R GRADUATE F F.LI>OWSH I P 
PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

I AM PLEASED TO JOIN MY i oLLEAGUhS lODAY IN CALLING TO THIS 
COMMITTEK'S ATTENTION, AND FSPECIALLi TO M'F.AK CANDIDLY WITH YOU 
SENATOR FOWLtR, ABOUT IHK FKOFOUND FA'ILITIFS NEEDS, THE GI^Dl'^TE 
FELLOWSHIP AND UNDERuKAbUATh MNANCIAL AID RhQUIIU:MENTr. OK OUR 
student;^, and the LXTRAOMjINARI LY critical nature oK the OECISIONfi 
FACING THK CONGREGJ> IN THE UPCOMING REAUTHORIZATION 01 THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT. DESPITE BUIXiETARY PKESbUKES, I URGE YOU TO CONTINUE 
AND TO EX.^AWD FUNDING FOR THE PA-^RICIA ROBERTS HARRIS FELLOWSHIP 
PROCRW1; TO INCREASE FUNDING FOR THE MINoRIl i PARTICIPATION IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION PROGRAM (IN TITLE Iv; AND FOR THE RONALD C. 
McNAIR I'OST- BACCALAUREATE A<.HIhVEMENT PROGRAM {UNDER TRIO); AND TO 
FIND NEW WAYS TO F.NCOUPAGE MINORITY PARTICIPATION IN GRADUATE 
EDUCATION AND TO HJND PROCKAMS TO FULLY ACHIEVE THE NATION'S EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY COAL IN M</ ' ATF IDUCATIOK WF , OF COURSE, .STRONGLY 
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SUPPORT INCREASED FUNDING AND •^ENTITLEMENT" STATUS FOR THE PELL 
GRANT PROGRAM, AS WELL AS INCREASES IN THE SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY GRANT (SEOG) PROGRAM. 

WE ARE \/ERY PLEASED THAT CONGRESS HAS DECIDED TO PROVIDE $20 
MILLION TO FUND THE ACADEMIC RESEARCH FACILITIES MODERNIZATION ACT 
IN FY 1990. APPROXIMATELY $2.5 MILLION WILL BE AVAILABLE TO HBCUs 
UNDER THE ACT'S SETASIDE PROVISION. AS YOU KNOW, SENATOR FOWLER, 
THIS NEW PROGRAM -- WHICH WILL PROVIDE FUNDING FOR THE ENHANCEMENT 
OF ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH FACILITIES AT ZMALLER, LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES LIKE 3PSLMAN , MOREHOUSE AND MORRIS BROWN, AS WELL AS 
COMPREHENSIVE INSTITUTIONS LIKE CLARK ATLANTA UNIVERSITY — WAS 
ENACTED IN . 88 AS PART OF THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION (NSF). 

CONGRESS' ACTION MARKED THE FIRST TIMi- THAT NSl XNG HAS BEEN 

SPECIFICALLY DIRECTED TO IMPROVE THE SCIENCE EDUCATION FACILITIES 
AT COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL ARTS INSTITUTIONS. IF WE ARE TO 
DRAMATICALLY INCREASE THE ffUMBERS OF AMERICANS — ESPECIALLY BLACK 
AND OTHER MINORITY-GROUP AMERICAIJS — IN MATHEMATICS, THE PHYSICAL 
OR NATURAL SCIENCES AND ENGINEERING, WE MUST EXPAND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PIPELINE THAT SUPPLIES US WITH OUR SCIENTISTS, MATHEMATICIANS AND 
ENGINEERS, THAT PIPELINE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IS AT SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY AND SAVANNAH STATE, AS WELL AS AT TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 
AND TCUGALOO COLLEGE. 

-3- 
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ALTHOUGH THIS COMMITTEE DOES NOT OFTEN HEAR THE PIX-.DINGS OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMUNITY FOR MORE MONEY FOR EVERYTHING FROM 
RESEARCH FACILITIES TO STUDENT AID, IF I CAN IMPRESS ^PON *0U JUST 
ONE THING TODAY I'^ WOULD BE THE CRITICAL IMPOR'^ANCE OF REALIZING 
THAT EDUCATION DESERVES MORE RESOURCES AND LESS RHETORIC. THE 
NATION'S PvTUKE RESTS ON OUR ABILITY TO PROVIDE PRE-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION TO THOSE TOO YOUNG T^ -ARE FOR THEMSELVES; TO PROVIDE A 
SOUND FObNDATlON IN READING, WRITING AliD COKPUTATION AND IN THE 
ANALYTICAL SKILLS FOR THOSE TOO IMMATURE TO ■{rj<jSE BETWEEN PHYSICS 
AND i-HOTOGKAPHx ; AND TO ENSURE THAT EVERY HIGH SC* OCL GRADUATE HAS 
ACCESS TO ^OME FORM OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. 

WHILE I J-ECOGNIZE THE IMPORTANCE O? ACADEMIC PREPARATIO.vJ IN 
S1GMFICA!ITLY IN'CREASING MINORITY ACCESS TO ALL LEVELS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE A UN'IQUE kO'E TO 
PLAV AND WE ARE PREPARED TO CONTINUE OUR HISTORIC PARTNERSHIP WITH 
THE FEDERA"-. GOVEP^^KENT IN FACILITATING THE EDUCATION OF MINORITY 
YOUTH AND ADULTS. 

WE BELIEVE THOSE WHO DESIRE TO ATTEND COLLEGE AND WHO HAVE THE 
ACADEMIC POTENTIAL AND ABILITY SUCCEED — SHOULD BE PROVIDED 

rtlTH SUFFICIENT FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO ELIMINATE COST AS A BARRIER 
TO ACCESS. IN THE WORDS OF THF UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND'S FAMOUS 
SLOGAN "A MIND IS A TERRIBLE THING TO WASTE." 
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I WOULD LIKE 10 L'ISCUSS BRIEFLY SEVERAL ISSUES THAT BE^R DIRECTLY 
ON MINORITY ACCESS TO GRADUATE EDUCATION /iND ON INCREASING THE 
NUMBERS OF MINORITIES ENTERING AND COMPLETING COLLEGE. 

THE HEED TO IMPROVE ACAD::HIC/RE SEAk-H FACILITIES AT BLACK COLLEGES 

WHILE SOME ON THIS COMMITTEE MAY BE FAMILIAR WITH ACADEMIC 
FACILITIES DATA, AND MIGHT NOT WANT TO BE BORED BY A FURTHER 
RECITATION OF THE PROBLEM, I WANT TO TAK:: A FEW MINUTES TO CAST A 
DIFFERENT LIGHT — ONE VIEWED FROM THE MINORIIY AND UNCF 
PERSPECTIVE — ON THIS PROBLEM. THAT PERSPECTIVE IS USEFUL BECAUSE 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ARE INEXTRICABLY TIED TO THE 
NATION'S NEED TO DEVELOP SCIENTISTS, MATHEHATICIANo AND ENGINEERS 
WHO ARE BOTI, WELL-TRAINED AND BLACK. 

AS I MENTIONED EARLIER, WE MUST LOOK AT THE 'EDUCATIONAL PIPELINE' 
IF WE ARE TO DESIGN A»^D IMPLEMENT A STRATEGY WHICH BOTH RESTORES 
AMERICAN SUPERIORITV IN THE SCIEKCES AND MATHEMATICS, AND PROVIDES 
FOR PEASONABLE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MINORITIES AND WOMEN TO BE PRESENT 
IN THIS CRITICAL WORKFORCE. THE WHITE MALE STILL REMAINS OVER 
REPRESENTED IN OUR ABYSMALLY SMAJi AMERICAN SCIENCE ANO EDUCATION 
WORKFORCE — CONSTITUTING 88 PERCENT OF ALL EMPLO^niENT IN THE FIELD 
(IF WHITE WOMEN ARE INCLUDED), WHILE WHITES REPRESENT ONLY 75 
PERCENT OF THE NATIONAL POPULATION. CONVERSELY, IF ASIAN AMERICANS 
ARE EXCLUDED (SINCE THEY REPRESENT 6 PERCENT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
2 PERCENT OF THE POPULATION) , TKE COMBINED PARTICIPATION OF BLACK 
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AMERICANS, HlbPANIC AMERICANS AND NATIVE AMERICAf^^ WAS LESS THAT 
5 PERCENT IN 1986, EVEN THOUGH THEY FORM MORE THAN 20 PERCENT OF 
THE AMERICAN POPULATION. 

THIS UNACCEPT^BLY LOW NUMBER 0? MINORITIES IN THE KORhFORCE IS 
REPEATED WHEN ONE LOOKS CAREFULLY AT THE PIPELINE — WHICH 
REPPiSSENTS A SERIES OF CRITICAL EDUCATIONAL HURDI^S ir iiR^^DE 
SCHOOL, IN HIGH SCHOOL, IN BACCALAUREATE DEGRt^ WORK 'J^-DING '^O 
TERMINAL DEGREES IN THE FIELD — F^^OM WHICH THE * UKFO^CL EMPLOYS 
xlS PEOPIE. OF THE 2,000 FOUR-YEAR COLLTIGES AND ADVANCED DEGREE 
TvANTING INSTITUTIONS ABOUT 1,4 00 ARE SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
GRANTING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. TltlC ^ROSS-SECTION Or COLLEGES 
AND T'NI'^ERSITIES KUN THE GAMUT FROM T.XBERAL ARTS TO COMPRE ^ENSiVE 
UNIVERSITY. 

SOME DEMOGRAPHICS ABOUT THE UN i VERSE MIGHT BE HELPFUL HERE: 

* IN 1982, 87 PERCENT^ OF THE B.S, DEGREES WERE AWARDED BY 
THE TOP 500 SCHOOI/" 

* IN 1984, 88 PERCENT OF ALL OF THE Ph,D RECIPIENTS BETWEEN 
1981-84 RECEIVED THEIR UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES AT THE SAME 
500 INSTITUTIONS. 

RATHER THAN BEING PART OF THE SOLUTION TO PRODUCING MORE Ph.Ds, 
CLOSER EXAMINATION R£VEALS THAT THE TOP TIER INSTITUTIONS ARE PART 
OF THE PROBLEM! THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION'S CONCENTRATION 
OF THE NATION'S NATIONAL SCIENCE TAX DOLLARS AT A FEW INSTITUTIONS 
LIMITS THE CAPACITY OF OTHERS TO DEVELOP wTUDENTS WHO CAN FEED INTO 
AN ALMOST ARID PIPSLTNE, 
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BLACK AMERICAN STUDEI FOR EXAMPLE, ARE CONCENTRATED IN THE 

NATION'S FOUR- YEAR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORICALLY BLACK COIXEG£S 
AND UNlVERi>ITIES AND FOUR-YEAR, URBAN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS; WHILE 
HISPANICS ARE FOUND IN LARGE NUMBERS AT COMPREHENSIVE FOUR-YEAR 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN A FEW STATES IN THE SOUTHWEST, WEST PLUS 
COLORADO, ILLINOIS AND NEW YORK. GROWING NUMBERS OF BLACK AND 
h^SPANICS ARE ENROLLED IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES, BUT NEVER GRADUATE 
NOR GO ON TO COMPLETE THE BACCALAUREATE DEGRE"^.. 

THE NATIONAL SCILNCE FOUNDATION'S OaTA LINES IHE PROBLEM 

QUITE VIVIDLY -- AMONG VTHITE AMERICANS (61 PEPCJNT) WHO RECEIVED 
A DOCTORATE IN SCIENCE OR ENGINEERING, T!.E/ ARE ^0 PERCENT ^ORE 
LIKELY TO HAVE RECEIVED THEIR FIRST ^.^GREE AT A RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
OR OTHER DOCTORATE DEGREE GRANTING INSTITUTIC THAN I^LACK AMERICANS 
(40 PERCENT) OR HISPANIC AMERICANS (41 i ^RCEMT) . 

AMONG BLACKS AND HISPANICS, THEIR D^IGREES WLRE EARNED AT 
COMPREHENSIVE INSTI'-UTICNS , WHILE ASIAN AMERICANS RECEIVED THEIR 
DEGREES AT A RESEARCH INSTITUTION (23 PERCENT) OR Al AN INSTITUTION 
NOT LOCATED IN THE UNITED STATES OR AFFILIATED WITH A U.o. COLLEGE 
OR UNI.^.RSITY (57 PERCENT). I FIND THE FOLLOW NG STATISTICS 
COMPELLING: 

* IN 1985, ABOJT 5 PERCENT OF THE bAccAI AUREATE DEGREES IN 
SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING WERE EARNEP Bk BLACK AMERICANS 
WHILE HISPANIC AMERICANS EARNED 2 PERCENT AND NATIVE 
AMERICANS EARNED 0.4 PERCENT. 

-7- 
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IN 1985, BLACKS EARNED 2.6 PERCENT Or THE B.S. DEGREES, 
1.4 PERCENT OF THE M.S. DEGREES AND 0.9 PERCENT OF THE 
Ph.D. DEGREES; VmiLE THE COMPARABLE FIGURES FOR HISPAIIICS 
WERE 2.5 PERCENT (B.S. DEGREES) , 1.7 PERCENT (FOR M.S. 
DEGREES) AND 1.0 PERCENT (FOR Ph.D. DEGREES; AND FOR 
NATIVE AMERICANS 0.2 PERCENT (FOR B.S. DEGREES), 0.1 
PERCENT FOR M.S. DEGREES, AND 0.1 PERCENT FOR Th^ Ph.D. 
DEGREE. 



IN 1986, ASTONISHINGLY, ONLY SIX BLACK AMERICANS EARNED 
THE Ph.D. IN MATHEMATICS! 



THE LESGON HERE IS CRYSTAL CLEAR — IF THE NATION IS SERIOUS ABOUT 
BOTH RECLAIMING ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE IN THE INTERNATIONAL MARKETPLACE 
AND REMAINING COMPETITIVE EDUCATIONALLY, TECHNOLOGICALLY, AND 
ECOKOMICALLY, AS WELL AS UNFULFILLING ITS EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
COMMITMENT TO BLACK AMERICANS (AND OTHER MINORITIES) AND WOMEN OF 
ALL RACES --WE WILL HAVE TO PUT OUR MONEY WHERE THE RESOURCES WILL 
SOLV THE PR' LEM. 

THERE IS ONE OTHER PHENOMENON THAT DESERVES MENTION. I DO SO TO 
PRESENT A CL£AR PICTURE OF THE CHOICE WE FACE, NOT TO JOIN THE 
SWELLING HOARD OF JAPAN OR CHINA BASHERS. WHILE THE EVIDENCE I 
HAVE PRESENTED DEMONSTRATES THAT SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF MINORITY 
GROUP AMERICANS ARE NOT ENROLLED AS UNDERGRADUATES OR GRADUATE 
STUDENTS AT THE TOP 500 INSTITUTIONS WHERE NSF SPENDS THE BULK OF 
ITS FUNDING, THE "lOP TIER* INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND ENGINEERING DEGREE GR^DUATES ARE 
INCREASINGLY POPULATED BY FOREIGN NATIONALS. BETWEEN 1960 AND 
198', THE PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN NATIONALS RECEIVING THE Ph.D. AT 
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THE "TOP TIER" INSTITUTIONS EX)UBLED — IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE {9 TC 
24.2 PERCENT), IN MATHEMATICS (TO 39 PERCENT), AND rIORE THAN 
DOUBLED IN ENGINEERING (TO 55.4 PERCENT). 

WE, AT UNCF, BELIEVE IT IS TIME TO SPREAD THE WtrvlT:! TO A CATEGORY 
OF INSTITUTIONS THAT CONGRESS ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO ASSIST IN THE 
DEVELOPMEirr OF AMERI-A'S NEXT GENERATION OF SCIENTISTS, 
MATHEMATICIANS AND ENGINEERS. IT IS CLEAR THAT UNLESS HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES, COMPREHENSIVE INSTITUTIONS, AND SMALLER, LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES ARE ENGAGED IN THE EFFORT — THE NATION'S FUfURE MAY 
BE SACRIFICED ON THE ALTER OF ELITISM. 

BLACK COLLEGES CAN HELP 

IN ADDITION TO UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS, THERE ARE 4 0 OR SO ODD 
FOUR )IEAR, BACCALAUREATE DEGREE GRANTING INSTITUTIONS WHICH ARE 
HISTORICALLY BLACK, PLUS APPROXIMATELY 20 OTHER FOUR-^EAR AND 
COMPREHENSIVE INSTITUTIONS WITH SIGNIFICANT MINORITY ENROLI/iENTS . 
THEY ARE CRITICAL TO EXPANDING THE NUMBER OF MINORITIES IN THE 
SCIENCE, ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS PIPELINE AND THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL RANKS. THE HBCU AND MINORITY SETASIDE IN P.L. 100- 
57f WAS ADOPTED IN ORDER TO FACILITATE THE PARTICIPATION OF THESE 
INSTITUTIONS. WE WILL NEED MORE THAN THE $20,0uu APPROPRIATED FOR 
THE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR, AND BLACK COLLEGES CAN UTILIZE MORE THAN 
THE $2.5 MILLION SETASIDE FOR THEM, IF WE ARE 1 MAKE SIGNIFICANT 
HEADWAV IN PRODUCING MORE BLACK SCIENTISTS, MATHEMATICIANS AND 
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ENGINEERS . 

AT UHCF INSTITUTIONS, A TOTAL OF 4,968 STUDENTS EARNED BACHELORS 
DEGREES IN 1986-87, WHILE 501 MASTER DEGREES, 86 PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES AND 63 EX)CTORATES WERE AWARDED. APPROXIMATELY 6 PERCENT 
OF THF DEGREES AWARDED AT UNCF INSTITUTIONS WERE IN BIOLOGY, 3.9 
PERCENT IN T?;e PHYSICAL SCIENCES, WHILE l,24i ARE CURREN**.Y 
PARTICIPATING IN DUAL DEGREE ENGINEERING PROGRAMS AT 26 MEMBER 
SCHOOLS. OF THIS TOTAL, 1,126 WERE ENROLLED AS UNDERGRADUATES, 
WHII^ 115 WERE ENROLLED AS FULL~TIHE STUDENTS AT 33 COOPERATING 
ENGINEERING SCHOOLS. 

BUT WE CAN NO'i BE EXPECTED TO WORK MIRACLES WITHCUT MONEY. THE 
PROBLEM OF RESOURCES IS PARTICULARLY ACUTE AT SMALL, PRIVATE BLACK 
COLLEGES. WE DO NOT ATTR;»CT LARGE RESEARCH GRANTS, OUR ENDOWMENTS 
ARE MODEST, AND OUR ALUMNI OFTEN POSTPONE GIVING UNTIL THEY HAVE 
ACQUIRED THEIR SECOND JOB AND A FAMILY. 

A RECENT REPORT BY THE OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT STATES: 
"EXPERIENCING RESEARCT AS AN UNDERGRADUATE IS ONE OF THE MOST 
EfFECTIVE MEANS OF LURING STUDENTS TO A CAREER IN SCIENCE." RUT 
WITHOUT STATE OF THE ART, IT BECOMES INCREASINGLY IMPOSSIBLE TO 
PROVIDE POTENTIAL SCIENTX:,TS AND ENGINEERS WITH THE KIND OF HIGH 
QUALITY, POSITIVE WORK AND ACAu^MIC EXPERIENCE THAT WILL QUALIFY 
THEM FOR ADMISSION TO OKL OF THE 'TOP TIER* INSTITUTIONS AND THE 
BEST JOB lA IHE FIELD. 
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WE CAN AND WILL DO MORE. MORE PELL GRANTS AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT FUNDS WOULD HELP, BUT SO WOULD A 
COMMITMENT FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THAT IT INTENDS TO FULFILL 
ITS RESPONSIBILITY AND FULLY FUND THE ACADEMIC RESEARCH FACILITIES 
MODERNIZATION ACT. WE THINK $75 MILLION IS THE MINIMUM IHAT SHOULD 
BE APPROPRIATED IN FY 1991. 

FEDERAL STUDENT AID AND MINORITY ACCESS 

THE FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS, PARTICULARLY PELL GRAN1S, 
SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS, AND THE TKRKINS (NDSL) 
AND STAFFORDS (GSL) STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS HAVE PLAYED lUUCIAL ROLES 
IN OPENING UP OPPORTUNITY FOR LOW INCOME, BLACK STUDENTS WHO SEEK 
TO ENTEP COLLEGE. TWO SERIOUS CONCEi..^S NOW IMPINGE ON THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THESE TROGRAMS IN IMPLEMENTING THE TWIN GOALS OF 
"\CCESS" AND "CHOICE" THAT HAVE FOR MANY DECADES CHARACTERIZED THE 
FEDERAL GOVE. iJMENT • S EQUAL OPPORTUNITY MISSION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
— A MISSION THAT HAS BEEN WARMLY ADOPTED AND ENTirJSIASTICALi^Y 
SUPPORTED BY UNCF MEMBER INSTITU' 

RISING COLLEGE COSTS AND A STARK SHIFT ill THE PROPORTION OF AID 
AWARDED TO ELIGIBLE STUDENT*, FROM GRANT AID TO LOAN AxD JEOPARDIZES 
OUR COMMITMENT TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND TO ACCESS FOR LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION. THE COLLEGE BOARD RECENTLY 
ANNOUNCED AN INCREASE IN COLI>EGE COSTS, FOR THE NINTH STRAIGHT YEAR 
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OUTPACING INFLATION, RAISING THE PRICE TAG ON A BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE TO $85,000 AT THE NATION'S MOST EXPENSIVE INSTITUTIONS. THE 
AVERAGE COST FOR A FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTION IS $4,597 FOR 
TUITION, ROOM AND BOARD AND MANDATORY FEES; VmiLE COSTS AT 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS WILL BE $10,778, ACCORJING TO IHE BOARD. 
BY COMPARISON, UNCF INSTITUTIONS AVERAGED $6,532 IN 19r /-88 AND 
ARE ONLY SLIGHTLY HIGHER THIS YEAR. 

THE SHIFT IN THE FORM Or FEDERAL AID PROVIDED TO NEEDY STUDENTS IS 
DEPRESSING TO THOSE OF JS WHtJSE INSTITUTIONS SERVE LOW AND MIDDLE 
INCOME STUDENTS AND WANT TO /.\^0I0 PLACING THEM DEEPLY IN DEBT AS 
THEY ACQUIRE THE MEANS TO BETTE? THEMSELVES. THE GRANTS TO LOANS 
TREND IS DISTURBING. FROM 197 0- ;i TO ] 975-76, GRANT AID INCREASED 
FnoM 66 PERCENT TO 80 PERCENT OF THF. TOTAL AID AWARDED, WHILE JJOAUS 
DECLINED FROM 29 PERCENT TO 1', PERCENT. IN THfi MID-1970S THAT 
TREND REVERSED ITSELF. BY 1973-76, CR/:NT AID HAD PEAKED AT 80 
PERCENT OF ALL AID AWARDED AND HAS SINCE. DECLIKED TO 48. PERCENT 
IN 1988-89, WHILE LOANS CONSTITUTE ABOUT 4 9 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL. 
THE REMAINING 2.6 PERCENT IS COLLE WORK -STUDY. 

A 'SIGNIFICANT PART OF THE REASON FOR IHE SHIFT IS BUDGETARY. IHE 
PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS -- RATHER THAN ESTABLISHING EDUCATION 
I ;>«OING AS A FIRST PRIORITY TREAT EDUCATION AS A SECOND-CLASS 
CITIZEN. ON AT LEAST 19 OCCASIONS IN Tht FAST DECADE, CONGRESS HAS 
PASSED AND THE PRESIDENT HAS SIGNED IXGISLATIOh WHicH REDUCED PSiiL 
GRANT FUNDING THAT WAS AUTHORIZED BY LAW uR CHANGED THE GUARANTFED 
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STUDENT LOAN PROGRaM IN A WAif TllAT ULTIMATELY REDUCED ACCESS FOR 
LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS. 

THF utvOMiNC REAUTHORIZATION PRESENTS AN01""R CHANCE TO LOOK 
CAREFULLY AT THE VARIETY OF PROGRAMS AND FOCUS OUR ATTENTION ON THE 
REAL NEEDS OF THE NATION. THE PIECEMEAL APPROACH TO FEDERA,. 
POLICY-MAKING IN HIGHER EDUCATION HAS NOT WORKED WELL. UNCF URGES 
THE PRESIDENT, THE SECRETARY AND THE CONGRESS To' FACE UP TO THE 
REAL ISSUES OF FULFILLING OUR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY GOAL. WE RECOMMEND 
THREE BASIC STEPS BE TAKEN: (1) MAKL THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM A REAL 
ENTITLEMENT SO T!IAT LOW INCOME STUDENTS ND THEJR PARENTS CAN COUNT 
C' THE FUNDS BEING THERE TO SUPPORT COLLEGE COSTS; (2) PROVIDE A 
FINANCIAL REWARD, THROUGH A SEPARATE AUTHORIZATION IN i ITLE IV, FOR 
THOSE INSTITUTIONS WHICH HOLD DOWN COSTS AND ENROLL SIGNIFICANT 
NUMBERS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS (WHO RECEIVE PELL GRANTS jR SEOGs); 
AND (3) LIMIT THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF BORROWING THAT A STUDENT MAY 
ACCUMULATE IN THE PERKINS, STAFFORD, AND SUPPLEMENTAL U)AN PROGRAMS 
TO $3,000 ANNUALLY FOR L W INCOME STUDENTS. 

WE BELIEVE THESE RECOMMENDATIONS WILL INCREASE ACCESS FOR BLACK AND 
OTHER LOW INCOME STUDENTS, HELP HOLD DOWN COLLEGE COSTS, REDUCE 
STUDENT LOAN DEFAUJTS, ANO ENHANCE THE LIKELIHOOD OF BLACK STUDENTS 
GOING ON TO GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOI^, 
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GRADUATTQ N EDUCATION 

THE GRADUATE PRCXSRAMi, ESPECIALLY THE PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS 
PELI/5WSHIP PROGRAM AND THE RONALD C. MCNAIR POST-BACCALAUREATE 
ACHIEVEHENT PROGRAM (IN TITLE IV), ARE OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE IF 
HE ARE TO EXPAND THE NUMBER OF BLACKS AND OTHER MINORITIES ] 
OBTAINING TERMINAL DEGREES AND ENTERING THE PROFESSIONS. PROVIDING 

Tor Quality black faculty at hbcus and majority institutions 

DEPENDS ON OUR ABILITY TO OPEN UP OPPORTUNITIES FOR MINORITIES TO 
ENTER GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

THERE HAS BEEN INCREASED INTEREST, AMONG ^OME HIGHER EDUCATION 
GROUPS IN WASHINGTON, IN ELIMINATING FINANCIAL "NEED« AS A 
REQUIREMENT FOR RECEIPT OF GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS, SUCH AS THE HARRIS 
AND J/VITS FELLOWSHIPS, UNDER . ITLE IX OF THE HIGH EDUCATION ACl . 

WE STRONGLY DISAGREE WITH THAT APPROACH. IN PART, THIS NOTION 
SUGGESlw THAT "NEED" AND "MERIT" ARE SOMEHOW DJSCOKNECTED. IN MY 
VIEW, THE FEDERAL ROLE SHOULD BE TO INTERCEDE aT THE POINT WHERE 
LOWER INCOME, ACADEMICALLY ABLE STUDENTS ENCOUNTER FINANCIAL 
BARRIERS TO OBTAINING A GRADUATE DEGREE — TO bRIDGE THE FUNDING 
GAP. "MERIT" SHOULD NEVER ENTER INTO THE DECISION TO A%ARD A 
JAVITS OR HARRIS FELLOWSHIP BECAUSE JUDGING MERI' ACADEMIC 
ABILITY IS AN INSTITUTIONAL DECISION — KAOE AT . .Z TIME OF 
ADMISSION. 
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UNCF WOULD LIKE TO OFFER SEVERAL OTHER SUGGESTIONS: (1) THE EED- 
BASED FOCUS OF GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS SHOULD BE RETAINED, BUT 
SIMPLIFIED SO THAT AWARDS CAN BE MADE AT THE INS'*^. mONAL LEVEL 
WITHOUT STRICT ADHERENCE 70 THE CONGRESS I(JNAL METHODOLOGY; (2) 
AUTHORIZE THE USE OF A STUDENT'S FIFTH YEAR OF PEIX JRAin* 
ELIGIBILITY FOR THE FIRST YEnR OF GRADUATE STUDY OR ESTABLISH A 
NEED-DASED INSTITUTIONAL GRANT, . IMILAR TO SEOC, FOR THE FIRST TWO 
YEARS OF GRADUATE STUDY, AND ^3} INCREASE THE MAXIMUM AWARD IN THE 
HARRIS ELLOWSHIP PROGRAM Tk. . 14,000, WHILE PROVIDING SUFFICIENT 
APPROPRIATIONS TO RESTORE THE FY 1986 AWARDS LEVEL AT 1,4 00 
RECIPIENTS. 

MORE THAN AWYONF. LLSE, BLACK COLLEGE IRL5IDEI4TS UNDERSTAND HOW TO 
DO MORE WITH LESS. HALANCING A BUDGET I:> THE FIRST ORDER OF 
BUSINESS AT MY IN. TITUTION AND olhLhS LIKE IT. WE DO UNDERSTAND 
THE FACT THAT OUR COUNTRY IS FACING A SEVERE BUDGET DEFICIT IN THE 
$150 BILLION DOLLAR RAHGE. BEFORE ONE CHILD ENTERS HEAD START, ONE 
COLLEGE STUDENT RECEIVES A PELL GRANT, AND ONE GRADUATE STUDENT IS 
AWARDED A HARRIS rELLOWSHIP - THE NATION MUST PAY A $157 BILLION 
DEMAND NOTE IN INTEREST EA^M YEAR ON THE FEDERAL DEBT. JUST LAST 
WEEK, THE CONGRESS INCREASED OUR CAPXCITY TO BORROW BY RAISING THE 
DEBT CEILING TO AN ASTOUNDING $3,123 TRILLIONI THE IMPACT THAT 
THE BUDGET DEFICIT HAS ON LfXISlON-MAKIN*^ WASHIN'^TON CANNOT BE 
MEA£ JP^C. IN UNCF'S VIEW, ..HER CMi THE NEGATIVE IMPACT CF NOT 
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STARTING NOW TO REDRE.<;S THE STATUS OF OUR FATLURE TO EDUCATE AND 
TRAIN BLACK ' ERICANS, ESPECIALLY IN TliE SCIENCES AND IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

WE ARE CONSTANTLY CONFRONTED WITH COST AS AN » UF tN OUR DEBATES 
ABOUT HOW TO EDUCATE THE HUMAN RESOURCES AMERICA WILL NEED FOR THE 
21ST CENTURY. QUITE CANDIDLY, THE CONGRESS HAS FaILED TO DEBATE 
THE REAL ISSUE OF WHAT PRIORITY — IN THE FEDP^v^VL BUDGET — SHOULT 
BE ASSIGNED TO ASSURING THAT EVERY AMERICAN CHILD RECEIVES A 
QUALITY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. THE PRESIDENT IS 
EQUALLY AT FAULT — BY PROVIDING MORE PROMISES ABOUT BEING THE 
"EDUCATiON" PRESIDEN:," THAN POLICIES TliAT WILL MAKE MIS RHETORIC 
A REALITY FOR BLACK YOUNGSTERS IN URBAN ATLANTA AND RURA^ WAYCROSS, 
GEORGIA. 

THE NATION'S GOAL SHOULD BE EXCELLENCE AND EQUITY IN EDUCATION. 
AMERICA MUST FACE Thd REALITY THAT IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO BE NUMBER 
ONE IN THE WORLD, UNLESS WE MAKE EDUCAil^N OUR NUMBER ONE PRIORITY 
— WITH OUR WORDS AND WIT^I OUR RESOURCES. BLACK COLLEGES HAVE A 
MAJOR ROLE TO PLAV JN SHAPIh.. THE NATION'S WORKFORCE IN THE YEAR 
2000. AS PRESIDENT OF CUCIK ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, I AM READY TO WORK 
WITH MY COLLEAGUES IN THE hhSCK COLLEG£ COMMUNITY, AND WITH YCJ 
SENATOR rOWLER, TO STR£NGTI{EN OUR CAPACITY TO CONTRIBUTE TO A 
BETTER AND BRIGHTER FUTURE FOR THE ALL OF AMERICA'S PEOPLE. 

WE SHOULL »ECIDE NOW TO ACHIEVE TJiAT GOAL. 
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I WANT TO LE*. - THE MEMBERi, OP THIS COHKITTEB WITH THE WORDS OF OHB ^ 

OF AMERICA'S PROUDEST AND MOST IKFWJEHTIAL ELJCATORS, THE LATE DR. I 

BENJAMIN E. HAYS. L 

** if America allows Black colleges to die, it v^ll be J 

the worst kind of discrinination and denigration Icnown ^ 
in history." 

I'lAhX YOU. -1 
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Senator Fowler, I want to thank the panel uniformly for n^t 
only the thoroughness in their presentations but for the ideas 
which are rare, in a very subjective sense, to the direction in which 
we might do something about the problem. 

Before I ask Congressman Lewis to begin with questions of this 
panel, I also want to recognize Dr. Melton Walker, president of 
Fort Valley Technical. Welcome, Dr. Walker. 

I didn't stack th's panel, as you can see, with all Georgians. I am 
very pleased to see so many Presidents from around the State that 
are here. 

And one other thing I would like, this kind of hearing does take 
an awful lot of staff work to put it together, and I would like to 
introduce — and John can join me if his staff is here — my staff most 
of whom have been with me for 8, 10, 12 years now during my serv- 
ice in the Congress. 

This is my lawyer here to my left. Tracy Thornton has been with 
me for 10 years, she is a graduate of Howard University and Rut- 
gers Law School, as my chief counsel, who really is primarily re- 
sponsible for doing all of the work to put this hearing together. 

Also, I have Daryl Anderson, I see, of my staff— stand up, 
Daryl— on the front row, of my Atlanta staff. 

Benny Parker is all the way in the ^ack, guarding the door, to 
make sure nobody gets out until you hear everything. [Laughter.] 

Who else is here? Mark Josephs of my Washington staff. 

Fran Weis is here. Where is Fran? 

Sherry Collier, where is Sherry? Stand up, Shtrry. Of mj Atlan- 
ta staff. 

Oh, up in the— what are ^^u doing up there? Are you directing 
the production? 

And, Beverly M '^s, has she cc in? Beverly is outsia* ^ be- 
lieve. 

Most all of my people thankfully have been with me for a long 
time in these hearings and I am deeply appreciative for all of their 
help. 

Congressman Lewis, thank you again for being here. 

Congressman Lewis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me just introduce Kimberly Caskin, a member of my Washmgton 
staff. I saw Michael German, who is head of my Atlanta office. I 
don*t see him in here. He is on the outside. 

I would just like to thank the members of this panel for their 
testimony. 

Dr Wilson--and I believe this coald apply to Dr. Spikes and Dr. 
McClure— today black teachers constitute less than 6 percent of all 
public school teachers and less than 1 percent are qualified in 
math and science; what kind of a Federal program needs to be es- 
tablished to assist public black colleges and universities in the re- 
cruitment and training for masters teachers? 

And if you could keep your answers short, I would like for all 
three of you to respond. 

Dr. Wilson. Congressman, you know, for awhile we had some 
problems with the NPE exam being introduced and with the chang- 
ing of curriculum and so forth, that isn** a problem, at least it isn t 
with us f : all. The problem is that so many of the young people 
have been talked out of t'oing into teaching. Teaching has l^ome a 
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tad v^ord, and not paying the teachers, and so we have so many 
guou people going into other Pelds. You have teachers who are tell- 
ing their children not to go into teaching. 

One of the things we can do, and we have tried it and we are 
having some success, is having money, scholarships to recruit good 
potential teachers. There is nothing like having some money. Since 
teaching is so critical and H is going to be critical in the future, we 
need to have some schokrships for the new students. We are 
taking it out of our hide, bu.' ii* ^.rder to really build a program, we 
need some funds to do that. 

Also, ws can begin to recruit people who are— mothers whose 
children are grown and they a.^e in their early forties, who want to 
start to teach, want to start going back to school. They are a very 
good pool to recruit good potential teach < rs, and so I am saying 
that we need funds. It may be that it v »n*t help until we have 
some money, and wo need to do a PR job, o -cause for about 4 or 5 
years, being a teacher was a bad word. 

Congressman Lewis. Dr. Spikes. 

Dr. Spike3. As a matter of fact, we are finding that the dedica- 
tion of more scholarships to the Teacher Education Program does 
help and there is just not enough money, and that is a good pro- 
gram. 

The other would be an alternative certification program for find- 
ing some people who initially might ha\e thought that industry or 
bome other job might be better, would like to come back and go 
into teaching, and with the developing programs, I haven't seen it 
tried >tt, but these persons do need some support while they are 
goi:.^ through this transition period, so an overall scholarship pro- 
fc,ram together with an alternative certification program I would 
think would work. 

Congressman Lewis. Thank you. Doctor. 

Dr. McClure. Congressman, as just another slant on it, I also be- 
lie\e that it is important that the federal government review its 
pohcies with respect tu the public education. It is my considered 
judgrnent that over the last several years, thera has been a major 
shift in public policy regarding teacher education especially as it 
relates to the preparation of \oung people, minorities for careers in 
teacher education. 

If you will recall, shortly after the Sputnik was launched in the 
fifties, this country adopted a polic> which said that it was going to 
do all necessar} to put someone on the moon and to otherwise 
achieve superiority of state. 

Regardless of the fact that Mr. Bush did convene the Governors 
in Southfield a few weeks ago, and got extraordinary publicity in 
doing so, I still question whether or not there is a commitment that 
extends to a clear policy position that says that this country is 
going to do we can to remove the inhibition in teacher educa- 
tion, at any extent, that it is going to make sure that there is 
proper representation among the blacks and mir.^nties in the proc- 
ess, and if it does not do that, we are going tu find a majority of 
minorit> and black populations being taught hy white people. I 
don't think this country wants to come .hat, but it seems that 
way, and it is a shame. It is a travesty to this Nation that it is oc- 
curring. 
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Congressman Lewis. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Ponder and Dr. Cole, can you tell us, or tell the committee, 
not jusv what is the primary source of revenue for Fisk University 
and Ciark AU., but all of the predominant black colleges and uni- 
yersities that are members of the United Negro College Fund, what 
is the primary source of revenues, where do you get money, where 
is the money coming from? 

Dr. Ponder. The correct answer. Congressman, is from every 
place where there is money. [Laughter.] 

I am reminded of an old statement that, "The only thing wiong 
with tainted money is taint enough". [Laughter.] 

Now I understand that statement pretty well, but, seriously, 1 
think that let's leave out student aid for the moment, because stu- 
dent aid is not money that comes to the university from students. 
If we do a good job of recruiting the students, we will get the aid, 
and so, for the moment, I wilJ leave that part of it out. 

With the Federal Government, I think that the agency that has 
been most receptive certainly has been the Office of Education. We 
get quite a few funds there from Title III and ocb^*- ;,hings. 

After that, we might differ some, but I think that NSF, National 
Science Foundation, and NASA would come in very close, next, be- 
cause we do an awful lot of jjood scientific research in our institu- 
tions, and le^ me make a point here that the Government seems to 
believe some of the things that our enemies c..e putting on us, and 
I use enemies as those persons who would not like to see us 
progress. That is the definition of enemy. They keep doubting 
whether we can do these things or not, and I want to make a 
strong plea here to you, if this university submits a proposal to 
train and have these teach mathematics, then you give us thai 
money and hold us accountable for whether we do it or not, but 
don't tell me up front, I don't know whether you can do it or not. 

You see, you don't do that to many institutions, but with our in- 
stitution, you just don't think that we have the capability of doing 
it. 

I would like to ask our Government to treat us all, as we keep 
talking about, and that is until you are proven guilty, you are inno- 
cent. Make sure that I get a chance at that. 

So, now, back to your original qmstion 

Senator Fowler. I am willing fo accept that. Dr. Ponder, but 
don't make your money proposal the first request. [L&ughter.] 

Dr. Ponder. But you get the point that I am making. 

Senator Fowler. I get your point. 

Dr Ponder. The United Negro College Fund then becomes the 
very, very strong supporter of the private sector in terms of educa- 
tion, and I vanted to put in a plug for that, wherever you can. 

Congressman Lewis. Dr. Cole. 

Dr Cole. Thank you. I would just simply add to what President 
Ponder has already said about funding base, the bulk of funding to 
our private institution comes from student tuition fees, but from 
the Federal sector, the Department of Education to a higher degree 
than other programs. 

The agencies though that I think, beyond the traditional sources 
of support, has made the largest impact upon the NIH in a Pro- 
gram created in the early seventies called Minorit> Environmental 
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Research Program that has provided for all of our inptitutions, 
within a few human resources that not only have increased, has 
impacted and increased the number of black Americans pursuing 
degrees in environmental sciences, but equally important, they 
have helped us in our infrastructure m environmental sciences, 
and there is the residue of goodwill and support and strength at 
these institutions in environmental sciences. 

It ^uld be an excellent compliment for other agencies such as 
NA.^., DOE, or National Science Foundation to provide the same 
level of support for a sustained period of time for the physical sci- 
ences away, physics, science, math. I think our institutions are all 
reasonably strong or stronger in the biological sciences in part be- 
cause of the significant infusion of resources from the National In- 
stitute of Health- 

The thing about it, it has been sustained, and it is still there. So 
man> of the other agencies start a program for 4 years and discon- 
tinue it, thinking that we can solve the problem in a short period 
of time, and so whatever, I think, messages that we leave with you 
%\ould be programs that start ought to be sustained for a period o^ 
time in order for it to have a lasting impact. 

Congressman Lewis. Mr. Chairman, just one 1^ question. 5 
guess Dr. Ponder, and Dr. Cole, I am trying to fina out >^^hat per- 
centage of the Federal mone> in relation to endowments and tui- 
tion .id fees, is the Federal Government picking up its fair share, 
art we doing what we should be doing to support these schools and 
universities? Should we be playing a greater role? 

Dr. Ponder. There is a greater role that Government could play, 
let me say that. I would say 

Congressman Lewis. Are we ma:ti ig, is some of the colleges and 
univei'sities, are we making, are some of these schools receiving a 
larger share than c'.af.J! Is Fisk getting much more than Clark 
A.U. or Mop^house '^^^n Spelman, and the others? 

Dr. PoNDEK. I would say yes, we are getting different shares of 
the public, out of the Government, but keep in mind that th.^t iz 
based on our mission. It is different. 

From the amount of research that we have, the institutions that 
art hea\il> weighted toward research, these are getting more funds 
because those agenci is are giving more. Those who are more into 
teacher education and into the Liberal Arts will get less because 
the agencies that support those have fewer dollars to give, but per- 
centagewise, I would say that if you throw in the financial aid 
package in that, and I like to keep it out, because that is a differ- 
ent animal when you talk about that, but if you put that in, I 
would sa^ that most of our institutions would draw from the Feder- 
al Government probably somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 to 
ma^'be 20 percent of their budget. I don't know how you would 
react to that. 

Congressman Lewis. Dr. Cole. 

Dr, Cole. The answer to the question is no, none of us are get- 
ting enough. If I can take >ou back to what one of my colleagues 
said about the response of this Nation following the Sputnik, wht . 
this Natior called for an increase in the emphasis on sci^r^e and 
engineering, I think that we are at that crisis stagt now in terms 
of the education of minorities for contribution to the labor force in 
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the 2l8t century , and I think it is clear that if you want to make 
an immediate impact, then you go to where the schools are in suffi- 
cient number, where the institutions have a beneficlEd track record 
in producing well educated graduates, and so I think that is reason 
in ar-^ of itself to put additional resources to where you can have a 
larger iippact. 

Dr. Wi'^ON. I would like to make just one additional statement 
from the State school standpoint, what we have found is where 
eithei th^ State government or the Federal Government put an 
emphasis and asked for matching funds, that is a good way to get 
private support. 

It is easier for me to go to corporate America and say look, if you 
give me this half a million, I can get a half a million from the Fed- 
eral Government, or $300,000, or what have you. I like the match- 
ing ways where the sch^/iJ ha 3 to be aggressive and what it shows 
is that the citizens supports y ;u, and so this is just another way to 
justify what we think is e\ery 'mportant anyway, and it has 
worked out very well where they have tried that. 

Congressman Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fowler. Thank you. Congressman Lewis. 

President Spikes, I don't want to take too long here but I would 
be remiss, I think, if I didn't ask this. 

Several of you testified and hinted at the fact that black students 
do better, academically and psychologically at predominant!)' black 
colleges. 

Dr. Spikes, how do you explain this phenomena and I guess more 
importantly, what does this say about the future of desegregation 
of universities and schools of higher education? 

Dr. Spikes. I believe President Ponder alluded to thac when he 
said, he gave the example that in a hi torically black college that a 
student would be more likely to be advised and offered help if he or 
she \yere failing and in another institution, a student would simply 
be given a failing grade and so I think the support structure is 
there. We understand that our students very often, even those who 
come from middle-class backgrounds still come from a history of 
economic and cultural depravation that must somehow be ad- 
dressed and we have through the years provided support structures 
or. . ur campuses for addresising that, and have become quite adept 
at it. 

I think in terms of desegregation, in the future desegregation, 
that the predominantly white colleges can learn much from us in 
terms of our skills in this, that they can look at the progi'ams that 
we have put into effect, but, again, I have to hasten to sa> that it 
much depends on the attitude cf the person and if the persons in 
the predominantly white institutions who are at the core, if their 
actual students are not receptive, then it will not work. We just 
have not found th«c tradition in the historically black institutions 
and that is the reason wh> that choice will always remain with our 
students. 

Senator Fowler. Thank you. Yes, Dr. McClure. 

Dr. McClure. If I might just add one other point to this, because 
there may be some implication aboui desegregation that I think 
would be improper if we didn't clarifv now, that there some black 
students who will do just as well at hibtorically white institutions 
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as they do at historical!) black institutions. We are talking about a 
certain percentage, a certain category of black students who do 
better at historically black institutions. 

I would have to say that there are certain white students who 
would do just as well at historically black institutions as they 
would at historically white institutions. 

What we wish to establish, and I don't think it has been done yet 
in this Nation, is that historically black institutions are just as 
good ci£> historically white institutions. We should accept that as a 
fundamental principle in proceeding forward, not to accept that 
and we put the resources and we put the correct policies so as to 
insure that in the future American application is not akovit the 
race, but there are some institutions that are pred^>minantly black 
and there are some of the white, and you still ha/e choices, then 
the issue of desegregation takes on a different meaning, but once 
you assume that whites are not going to go to black schools or vice 
versa, and you proceed on that route, once again you are further- 
ing desegregation. 

Senator Fowler. I think you are right. 

Dr. Wilson. I would like to make one other point that when we 
talk about desegregation. Senator, often it means that the black 
Americans are in the minority. If you have a situation where 
blacks are in the minority, that is desegregation. I call it segrega- 
tion. I don't see the difference if you have blacks in the majority 
with whites in the mmorit>, to me that it is integration as well. So, 
you know, we argue about what integratioi* is, and that was an ar- 
gument we made in 1979, but we thought it was very important 
that we had a mixture of students, both economically and cultural- 
ly and racially, but at the same time, you didn't have to give up 
your identit> in order to do that and be a successful contributor to 
higher education in America, so the misnomer that you have to 
have a certain mixture doesn't necessarily make it a better school 
or a school that isn't as good. 

As you know. Senator, throughout the Lountr> in many of our 
hibtoricallv white universities, they are having a lot of problems 
with just a whole wave of lack of students getting along with other 
students of other cultures and other races and I think that is a 
ver> serious problem, and it could get worse before it gets better, 
but I think the historically black schools are a lifesaver for this 
country, and to me, they are so important. They are one of the 
must important institutions we have, I mean bar none, besides the 
church, I think it is one of the most important institutions. 

Senator Fowler. Let me ask, just start off with Dr. Cole, but 
then have participation from any who will. 

Along that line, do you feel that the predominantly black col- 
leges have a rt&ponsibilif y to work with high schools and high 
school students to encou ^e and motivate them to go to college, 
and is there an institutional program now ongoing, either in Atlan- 
ta or anywhere else, to do that? 

Dr. Cole. Yes, I definitely think that there is a responsibility 
there and most of the institutions do it, as a matter of standard 
practice, as a routine. It is formalized in a number of ways. Here in 
Atlanta, we have a comprehensive Region. il Center in this particu- 
lai instance funded by the National Science Foundation, which pro- 
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vides a continuum of activities starting at grade school in which 
the faculty and the staff from the university arc interacting th 
students and teachers and their parents to encourage more black 
youngsters to consider careers in science and engineering, for ex 
ample. 

Senator Fowler. And when you bpeak, or when you spoke in 
your testimon> uf the educational pipeline, that is all inclusive. 
Dr. Cole. That is right. 

Senator Fowler. You go back ..ft far as you can and continue 
that motivation to get them th rough college. 
Dr. Cole. That is right. 

Dr. Ponder. He speaks for all of us. We all agree with that, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Fowler. Good. Let me, well, we m'^ht as well get into 
that sensitive area, D^. Wilson, since >ou have I'^ised it, this impor- 
tant question. We are all disturbed about the increase in racial in- 
cidents on college campuses. 

My own uaughter is at the University of Mississippi that just had 
a serious T'acial incident in the last few weeks. I think you told me 
or told us a moment ago that >our campus probably had the high- 
est white enrollment, 14 percent, did you say? 

Dr. Wilson. Right. 

Senator Fowi^fcR. Whdc are >ou doing to minimize the chance for 
such incidents, ?ad what should be done in an institutional way, 
that would prevent this from happening, either whether you have 
a majority of white student body or a major iij ^f black student 
body? 

Dr. Wilson. What I have found in m> experience. Senator, is, to 
give an example, and I can call a name because it is positive, of a 
histoiically white school, that ha^ an excellent program, excellent 
relationship, and that is James Madison University in Virginia and 
it is all because of the leadership, starting with the president right 
down, everybody knows on that campus what the philosophy is, 
\vhat will be tolerated and what will not be Ijlerated, and, as a 
result, he probably has the second highest percentage of other ra e 
students than Norfolk State does. They get along very well. I don t 
mean ju&t athletes, I mean students. The minority students an 
clamoring to get into that university. 

You have other universities, I can give :n example, I don't want 
to call it by name, my daughter attends a historically white univer 
sity, and there is little or no guidance in terms of the black stu 
dents. They are, most of them are outstanding academically, but 
there is no kind of program or leadership or anything, they have to 
do it themselves. 

Senator Fowler. No instruction. 

Dr Wilson. Sir? 

Senator Fowler. No instruction. 

Dr. Wilson. No instruction, right, so they are grindmg it out the 
hard way. It could be helped, and my point is, what I do at Norfolk 
State, for instance, is make sure during orientation that all the stu 
dents are made welcome by what I say, by my behavior, and by 
what I would expect my faculty and my staff to do, where the stu- 
dents are concerned, and it Is amazing how by word of mouth, it 
gets around, that you are wt l^ome at school A and B, and you 
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make sure that you are on top of the various kinds of issues that 
comes up. That isn't to say you won*t have some conflict. It 
wouldn't be human if you didn't, but the majority of them are set- 
tled and the students know they are getting a fair shake. 

I think what it is. students know when they aren't getting a fair 
shake. 

Senator Fowler. Any other suggestions? Dr. Ponder. 

Dr Ponder Senator. I tliink this is where the black colleges can 
play a major role in helping to try to solve some of these problems. 

We have been in this position all of our lives, ever since we got 
off the boat in 1619 and we have come to understand how to be 
sensitive to other person's needs, different cultures, different opin- 
ions, and so forth, and that is part of what our institutions are all 
about, the opportunity to learn, that is what we are all about. 

We do not tolerate our students or our faculty taking advantage 
of other race students that appear on our campus, that is almost 
understood universally, we will not do that and that is the leader- 
ship that you have heard talked about here, but apart from that, it 
is that we know how other people feel when they are in a minority, 
we know lu^U and know how we felt when we ' ad to go to a 
colored water fountain. We know how we felt. We will not. on our 
campus, subject any student to that kind of embarrassment or har- 
assment. 

And I think that that is sort of what we are wanting to say to 
you is we do that just becaube that is right, and we can lead the 
ambassadorb to help all of our educdtion get this message across so 
somehow we could have an institute, as A.U. is here at this place, 
where persons come f-y find . how we are able to do those kinds 
of things. 

We have had those the past, racial relations in our institute. 
Fisk University, we ' ave J^ne thai We have helped this country 
solve its race problems since w^^ ^tart^d. 

Let us now help &v>Ivt this problem because we have a number of 
energetic young peop! that we ought to be dealing with and our 
institutions know how. and we would like to help the total of our 
education do that. 

Dr Spikes. Ma> I cite an exani^Ie that seem co be working in 
Louisiana, there wis a similar incident at McNeese State Universi- 
ty The president of that University took the leadership, called in 
some experts from the Justice Department and other places to 
come to the campus to work out the problems and develop a very 
extensive statement of policy with regard to a number of things in- 
cluding race relations and that is. it is good enough really to be 
used as a model for the other State institutions. 

Simultaneously ' . former commissioner of higher education as- 
sembled the leaderb. student leaders from across the State and they 
met, almost on a weekly basis, themselves hammering out certain 
principles for students and how the> wanted to see things conduct- 
ed in their university That student movement was a very strong 
effort in that regard and has promise of being one of the best ave- 
nues toward stabilizing race relations on campuses. Unfortunately, 
when the commissioner left, that program left the State as well, 
but it was a good on'^. 
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Senator Fowler. Ladies and gentlerren, I would personally like 
to continue this discussion for a long time but we must move to our 
next two panels. 

I will tell you again that in my capacity on the Budget Commit- 
tee, and I hate to remind any of you presidents, also my capacity 
on the Appropriations Committee, I am delighted for you to be 
here and to help me have the faculty substantiation of not only the 
historic roles that you have played but what you can play in the 
future, which I happen to share and this will help me, your testi- 
mony, especially as we sift through it and make the case in the 
budget coming up for next year, and for fiscal 1991 and then as we 
make funding decisions, >ou have giver me many concrete sugges- 
tions which I hope to pursue with you all. 

Congressman Lewis. We can't thank you enough. 

Senator Fowler. Tiiank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Fowler. Before calling our second panel, we have to say 
goodbye to Congressman Lewis. He haoii't missed a boat this >ear, 
and so I have to let him catch his airplane, bMt I v.ant to i! 
you very much for your participation. 

We, in the Senate, are a little slow voting, so I can hang arc 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Fowler. May I invite the second panel to come up, 
please. Dr. Reginald Wilson, Dr. Arnold Mitchem, Mrs. Marva 
Tanner, and Miss Katrina Denson? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I welcome yOu, but I really must, as 
always, have to insist on the 5-minute rv*ie for >our testimony so 
that we can have some discus-sion of specifics on these finances. 

We welcome first Dr. Regina*^ Wi' ^..i, senior scholar, American 
Council on Education, who is a veter.-.i testifier, and I know he can 
summarise so that we can get to our discus^ )n. 

Welcome, Dr. Wilson. 

ST\TEMENT OF DR. REGINALD WILSON, SENIOR SC HOLAR, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Dr. Wilson. Thank you. Senator Fowier. 

I would like to say that the American Council on Education is 
pleased to have been in the forefront in addressing this issue for 
the past several years, smce 1981, when our tra\est> of the Office 
of Ivlinorit} Concerns at the American Council on Ei^ytx lOn, we 
have been issuing a yearly Status Rep'jrt on Minorities in Higher 
Education raising concerns of the higher education covi-munity 
about what we saw as the declining enrollment of mincrities in 
higher education. 

Our concern continued with some degree of alarm over the years 
and as ^ result of our concern, that issue has been placed into the 
highest priority .^f the American Council on Education, and in that 
regard, we have appointed a National Commiss:^^ cn Minority 
Participation in Education and American Life in 19t7 to look at 
this issue in some detail. 

The honorary cochairs of that commission wei^ former Presi 
dent, Jimmy Carter from the State of Georgia here, and former 
President, Gerald Ford. 
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After deliberations, that commission issued its tatement, One- 
Third of a Nation, which has been referred to in previous testimo- 
ny Copies of that statement were given to all colk presidents in 
the country and to all Members of Congress, and to members of the 
administration, including Mr. Bush, so that I can assure you, there 
is a copy floating around in your ofTice somewhere. 

In addition to the One-Third of a Nation statement, the national 
commission directed the American Council on Education to Identify 
specific strategies that would assist institutions of higher educa- 
tion, he 3,400 colleges and universities in the country, to develop 
programs that would address the declining participation and after 
about a year of development, we produced this book. Minorities on 
Campus, that -tains specific Strategies for recruitment of minori- 
ties, undergraduate students, graduate students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators, how to dec.' \ ith curriculum issues and how to deal 
with the issue of the climate on college campuses. This document 
also has gone to all college presidents but at $17.50 a volume, we 
have not distributed to Congress, but I do have an order form, Mr. 
Chairman, and we would be glad to fill your order. 

Senator Fowler. The Library of Congress. 

Dr. Wilson. The Library of Congress already has it 

We have since then distributed more than 20,u00 copies of the 
handbook. Minorities on Campus, and it is being used extensively 
for institutions to develop programs to addresb the ibsue of declin- 
ing minority participation. 

I think we can quite candid in &a>ing where the greatest crisis 
in the issue of minority under-representation i:, and that is among 
Afiican-Americans As the largest minority group in America at 13 
percent of the population, blacks also registered the greatest de- 
cline in participation in higher education at every level 

Between 1977 and 1987, in undergraduate enrollment declined 
from 0 to 8 percent in graduate enrollment declined from 5.2 to 4.8 
percent, the Masters degrees particularly, the decline was 32 per- 
cent, in Masters degrees awarded to African-Americans. 

And Ph D's, some figures have been cited earlier, in terms of the 
even years, if e look at the odd years, 1977 to 1987, in 1977, 1,213 
PhU's wt-e awarded to African-Americans. In 1987, it was 765, 
and the majority of that decline was among black males, 47 per- 
cent decline in the award of Ph.D s, while females increased by 10 
percent, it was not sufficient to offset that dramatic decline. 

We have seen a number of exemplary programs established. 
Many of those at Historically Black Colleg:e& and Universities have 
been alluded to and we st. these institutions as a great resource. 
Nevertheless, we recognize that 83 percent of black students attend 
predominantly w! He institutions and it is the problem of represen- 
tation. 

Senator Fowler That was black institutions? 
Dr Wilson Eighty-three percent of black students attend pre- 
dominantly white institutions. 
Senator Fowler. Of higher education. 
Dr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fowler. That seems remarkably high. 
Dr Wii^ON Seventeen percent. Enrollment of black students is 
1 1 million. Enrollment in historically bL .v colleges is 217,000. 
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Therefore, we must hold those institutions responsible for their 
role in successfully producing black graduates at all levels. It is 
they who are not doir.g the job. 

I think your previous panel has * idicaUrd the exemplar> job that 
the Historically Black Colleges and Universities are doing. 

Senator Fowler. Right. 

There are some programs that are exemplary and we mention 
them in this document which I will certainly present to >ou. At the 
end of each chapter are libted names of institutions that have es- 
tablished exemplary programs and the kind of successes that they 
have achieved. 

Bill Boweii, the president of the Melon Foundation and the 
former piesident of Princeton Uni\ersit> in a study that he re- 
leased last month indicated m the future projection of faculty 
shortages that over 37 percent of faculties will be retiring before 
the year 2000. This is an excellent opportunity to increase the 
number of black, the number of minorit> faculty in our institutions 
of higher education. With tht ^credible decline in the award of 
black Ph.Ds in our graduate schools, that likelihood is not going to 
occur without some dramatic chpnges. 

I would suggest to you that unless we expand the programs of 
the award of doctorate and other professional dt:fc,rees, you will i>ee 
a declining presence of African-Americans among college and uni- 
versit> facult> and also in the student bod> We have got to deal 
Vvith the 117){) graduate schools and doctorate degree awarding insti- 
tutions in the Ignited States to make them do their part. 

Part of what seems to get their a!lention is when they get the 
monies to do that, and without increases in the vaiious programs 
that are underwriting graduate education, such as the Patricia 
Roberts-Harris grant, it is unlikely to happen. 

There are more black Americans living below the poverty line 
now than there wert 10 >ears ago and we recognize that black 
graduate students rel> more on thcnr own resources, they get fewer 
fellowships, fewer assistanceships than other race students, and it 
takes them longer tu complete their degrees as a consequence of 
loan burdens We must alleviate that problem b> increasing the 
amount of funding available for graduate stud> in .rdcr to in- 
crease the number of doctorates and in order to increase those who 
might be potential facult> members in our colle^^es and universi- 
ties 

I will not go into the details of exemplary institutions but if 
during the question period >ou want citationc of some outstanding 
programs that are, unfortunatel> , exceptions rather than the rule, 
I can cite some programs, indeed one that is housed here in Atlan- 
ta and I would be glad to mention the National Consortium for 
Educational Access at the appropriate time 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Fowler T* k you, Dr Wilson, for your testimun> 
(The prepared statf ent of Dr Wilson follows ] 
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MAJOR ISSUES FACING HBCUs AND BLACKS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Senator Fowler, members of the United States Senate Budget Cocnittee, 
ladles and gentlenwn. I am very pleased to have this opportunity to speak 
at this field hearing on the state of Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs). 

On Kay 13, 1969, 703 yojng people graduated fro<n Norfolk Stat* 
University. B^^cause of the care, and support and training provided by this 
HBCU, these young people <jre now available to the nation's labor Pool as 
trained and competent contributor's tc society. 

Across the region, HECoS are providing access to higher education for 
thousands of Ajnericans whose talents would otherwise go untapped- 

The historically Black colleges and universities produced more that 70 
percent of all Blar' college graduates since the inception of this nation. 
The most recent statistics available show that two Black colleges account 
for 40 pert*, t of all Blacks earning degrees in dentistry, two account for 
22 percent of alt Blacks in medicine, four account for 16 percent of all 
Blarks in law, jnd one accounts for IZ percem uf all Blacks earning degrees 
in veterinary medicine. It is noteworthy that while HBCUs constitute only 3 
percent of all ins itutions of higher education, they enroll 16 percent of 
all Black students m higher education. 

While there are many issues that are imfortant to the HBCUs, I have 
selected only fcur issues for this discussion. These Issues are. (1) 
financal concerns, physical plant and equipcwent, (3) faculty 

devp lOpr^ent , and graduate programs. 
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* ONE OF THE MOST PERSISTENT AND CRITICAL ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
TODAY IS RISING COSTS. 

Students jt HBCUs are ^n dire need of sufficient grant and work-study 
funds If they are to continue to meet the rising costs of post-secondary 
education. During the period 1979-80 to 1985-86, our institutions have 
experienced escalating costs — as all other institutions did; but the 
crucial difference is that our .'^stitutions experienced also a decline in 
other revenue sources. At the same ttme the federal share of HBCU's 
revenues fell by 29.8 percent, the share fDr ai". other colleges fell by only 
17.1 percent. State support of HBCUs increased (about 3 5 percent over 
1979-80), but increases ir tuition and fees rose during the satne period by 
17.65 percent. Meanwhile, the level of funding for indiviooal students 
(Pell Grants) has not kept pace with the increasing de>7wnds 'or tui + ion and 
fees, and work-study awar(is have been curtailed. As a result, goverrw'»5ent 
guaranteed loans have becwne a r^jor source for payment, and these loans 
place an extraortiinary burden on the resources of low incone stu'ients and 
their families. There is no wonder that, within this group, t^'e default rate 
on guaranteed loans has been high, and U will continue to be high, unless a 
new System for financial assistance is devised. 

To relieve the financial crisis HBCUs face, the federal goverrirent mu^t 
re-exdinine the level and types of support available. Consider these 
-cocnendations: 

1. Make additional funds available in the Pell Grant and 
work-study programs for low income and minority students. 
An increase in the maximum amount that can be awarded to 
each student would appear to be a necessary ingredient in 
this increase. 
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2. Initiate the regulation that eligible freshrien and 
sophWROre students be the only recipients of Pell Grant 
and worJc-study funds, and that juniors and seniors be 
progressively phased into total guaranteed loans and 
work -study or a sliding scale— dependent on incojne, 
academic progress, and potential earning ability. Such 
an arrangement should relieve some of the burden to the 
system caused by defaults on student loans. 

3. Fund the work-study program at a greater level tc provide 
for the payment students for various work, including 
conrsunity service. 

♦ ANOTHER CRITICAL PROBLEM FACING HBUs IS THE NEED FOR BETTER PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES TO SUPPORT EXCELLENCE IN ACADEMIC PROGRAMS. 

A major criterion for accreditation by tne Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools is that "the physical environment of the institution 
should contribute to an at-ncsphere for effective learning... An institution 
nujst develop a plan for tne upkeep of its property: the routine 
maintenance, prevention maintenance and, wh^re appropriate, deferred 
maintenance cf buildings, quipment and grounds." This requirement is 
especially crucial for HBCu's our institutions often defer physical plant 
to development and maintenance in order to meet the competition in faculty 
salaries and program developr>ent. 

In a recent ACE surve> of higher education leaders, facilities ranked 
as the number two challenge facing admini "trators. ror this reason, the 
Association of Physical Plant Administrator^ of i'^iversitles and Colleges 
and the National "ssociation of College and University Business Officers are 
co-sponsoring an executive briefing on "The Decaying American Campus," 
November 30 - December 1, 1989 in St. Louis. An excerpt from the project 
objective is as foUovs "Facilities represent the largest capital 
investment o^ higher education in the United States. The quality of such 
facilities IS inherent to the quality of education. But a gradual 
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deterioration and a backlog of maintenance has resulted in a $60 billion 
crisis in higher education." This crisis is even more severe for HBCUs. 

The federal government should enact legislation to prcvide special 
funding for the construction, repair and aintenance of ohys^'cal facilities 
essential to the viability of HBCUs. Our colleges and universities must 
have physical resources equivalent to those of the nation's best 
institutions of higher education. 

*A CRITICAL ISSUE IN HIGHER EDUCATION ON THE EVE OF THE 21ST CENTURY IS 
THE UNOERREPRESFNTATION OF MINORITY DOCTORATES IN MOST AREAS OF OUR 

INSTITUTIONS. 

While this condition is of some concern throughout academia, it is 
critical to the HBCUs in our nation. 

Experts offer various reasons for this problem. (1) deficiencies in 
early education, (2) federal cutbacks in financial aid for graduate 
education, (3) ded me in affirmation action, (4) market trends and career 
attractions outside uf the academic arena, and lack of incentive^ in the 
public and private sectors. ^ 

Causes notwithstanding, the fact is tna^ the nu?pber uf doctoral degrees 
awarded to minoritiKS has declined considerably in the past decade. Records 
show that, from 1977-86, the number of African American doctoral recip.^nts 



Chronicle of Higher Education , March I, 1989, p. 11, and Shirley 
Vming Brown, Increasing Minority Faculty. An £lusi>^ e Goal, p. 25. 
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fell from 1,116 to 820; and, si.ce that time, there has been an "irregular 
but steady downwaru vrend," with the number of Black ioctorates reaching its 
"lowest level in over a decade," According to Shi »y Vining Brown in her 

study sponsored by the CRE Board and ETS, this decline "shows no sign of 

2 

recovery.' 

A closer look at the record reveals that, during the 1977-86 decade, 
the total number of male doctorates declined but a more striking statistic 
IS that the number of Black males receiving doctorates was cut to less than 
half (from 684 in 1977 to 321 in 1986). For white women, there was an 
average increase of 454 doctorates; for Black women, an average of 6. 

The demographics show tha. African American Ph.D. recipients tend to be 
older than average, they are married, female with parents having low 
educational attainment and they entered doctoral programs 9 or more years 
arter receiving the baccalaureate degree. 

Recognizing that the poo"' of minority doctorates is shrinking and that 
a disproportionate number of sen»or faculty are on the brink of retirement, 
what then are the alternatives fjr the hBCUs^ One of the most promising is 
faculty development at the gr:iSsroots level. Specifically, our colleges 
and universities must be armed with the capability of tapping and developing 
the talent of promuing young instructors m the areas of greatest academic 
need. This goal cannot be reiilued without the presence of a higher 
financial commitment from federal agencies. I see the Title III endowment 
program as a prime source for faculty development. 
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Increased financial support to HBCUs would: (1) highlight the nation'* 

awareness of the value and the need for a representative nunber of Afrir jn 

American doctorates in higher education and would; (2) provide greater 

opportunities for faculty to pursue advanced degrees. Title HI funus could 

support several initiatives. Among them are the following: 

(1) Develop consortia among HBCUs and other Ph.D. -granting 
institutions pemitting admissions agi^^e^ents , faculty 
exchanges, and other support systeini designated to 
increase the number of Black doctorates in our 
institutions. 



(2) Transfer the emphasis from loan to grant assistance for 
graduate study, allowing individual fellowships for 
study at institutions of choice. 

(3) Conduct appropriate research to detennine the causes of 
the low number of Blacks with doctorates, especially 
males , and devise strategies for alleviating the 
problem. Concomitantly, study the retention rate of 
these faculty members in HBCU's as well as other 
inst"tutions and construct plans for greater retention 
as needed. 



* GRADUATE EDUCATION FOR AFRICAN AMERICANS AS YET ANOTHER 
CRITICAL ISSUE 

The potential that is inherent ir graduate programs a. HBCUs is an 
untapped resource for higher education in the nation. Yet the scope of 
graduate offerings in these i-.titutions is severely limited, and the number 
of graduate faculty and students in all institutions nationwide is 
disproportionately low 

Recent surveys show that, during the past decade overall gtaduate 
school en'^ollment <jnd overall minority enruUment in graduate schools have 
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increased, but the number of African American students in graduate and 
professional schools is steadily declining.^ Kuch of this decline can be 
attributed to the lack of rele ant and viable graduate programs in HBCUs. 
Unreal as it seems, only four HBCU's in our country produce a representative 
number of graduates above the master's level/ And not a single one of the 
HBCU's IS listed by the Chronicle of Higher Education as a major research 
university. 

Support for graduate programs in HBCUs is needed for severa' compelling 

reasons. Among them are these needs: 

(1) to expand the capabilities of faculty and student 
research on neglected problems which touch the lives of 
the entire nation; 

[2] to increase the supply of talent and human resources 
that are sorely needed in today's globa^ economy; 

(3) to attract and train a larger number of minorities for 
higher education; 

(4) to provide gi eater access to graduate education for a 
larger percentage of the population. 

The federal government should set funding priorities and make other 

Lnents to foster access to and excellence in graduate education at 

HBCUs. These are some recomendations for starters: 

1. Include graduate program development for HBCU's in Title 
II! funding; provide as well, for graduate program 
development and graduate student support in other federal 
appropriations. 



From the memorandum tj Senator Fowler, CRS-I3. 
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Issues in Higher Education , May II, 198:?, p. 15. 
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2. Support independent research - .jecti at HBCUs, including 
collaborations between minority researchers and 
-esearchers at major research universities and federal 
laboratories. 

Increase the capability of a representative number of 
HBCUs to become major research institutions. 

3. Strengthen graduate education in HBCU's by providing 
funds for an institutional infrastructure which 
encourages, supports and rewards the oevelopment of 
mainstream research and learning projects. 



The one overriding issue facng HBCUs today is not just survival; its 
prosperity. I urge this commUtee to hear what Presiient Reagan stated as 
he issued Executive Order 12320, "We remain committed to the proposition 
that keeping historically Black colleges and universities as a vibrant force 
in American education should not just be the goal of Black Ainericans but all 



us." 
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Senator Fowler. Jr. Mitchem, Mrs. Tanner, and Ms. Denson, let 
me play home folks here for a minute, what I would like for you to 
do, if you possibly can and will, is to forget about e\<frybody else 
here and just talk to me as the two of us would sitting across the 
table, I would like you to tell me the two or three things that you 
would like me to take l»ac.k to the Budget Con.mittee, whether it bt 
on specific program .,nhar cement, or in the case of student aid, 
when wt get to Mrs Tanner, maybe difficulties with administra- 
tion of it. I want you to rcemphr^ize what you may have heard 
from any of the presidents earliei, but 1 don't think we, in the in- 
terest of time, we don't need to reiterate any of the statistics. They 
will all be in the record and I can sort that out, but since — in the 
case of Dr. Mitchem, he is the executive director. National Council 
of Educational Opportunity Associations, and then you two, one 
student which I am anxious to hear from, and Mrs. Tanner who 
has to administer these programs, I really wish you would give me 
a little laser beam on what >uu oee are the major problems or op- 
portunities and where our monies and policies neev o be put. 

Dr. Mitchem, welcome 

STATEMENT OF ARNOLD L. MITi HEM. FK.D.. EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR. NATIONAL COl N( IL W EDI CATIONAL OPFORTLNm AS- 
SOCIATIONS 

Dr. Mitchem. Thank >ou ver> much. Senator Fowler. What I will 
attempt to do is to summarize m> statemtut and summarize it 
again for you. 

Let me say that I appreciate the opportunity to talk to you about 
the TRIO Program on behalf of the National Council. The TRIO 
Programs serve a \er> important role in the society and I think 
the numbers that Dr. WMson pointed out earlier about the number 
of black students who are not in black colleges make the TRIO pro- 
gram even mu. important for the TRIO Program to go out of the 
black college experience, that ib the philosoph> and methodology 
that makes black colleges so effective in working with black stu- 
dents are encompassed within TRIO programs, and man} TRIO 
Programs are on predominantly white colleges in the countiy and 
has become ver> critical meclianisms assuring that black students 
achieve and gradu e from those schools and so, in that context, I 
would like to just make some brief remarks. 

TRIO, Senatui, is now the fifth largest higher education program 
administered b: the U S Department of Education. Even so, it 
serveb less than o percent of eligible students. The fiscal 1980 ap- 
propriation wn<; $219.8 million. 

Currently, over 1,400 TRIO projects are funded at over 830 col- 
leges and universities and GO communit> -based agencies, 41 per- 
cent, of the 500,000 students that are served by TRIO, students are 
black, C5 percent are white. 17 percent are Iliopanic, 4 percent are 
American Indian, and 3 percent are Asian. 

Of the 850 colleges that sponsor TRIO Programs, and even 
though 73 of them are Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
and they have 140 TRIO projects, they are currently receiving 
$19 8 million, all 73 of them, and the> are serving 35,700 students. 
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Five of the 10 historically black colleges in Georgia participate in 
the TRIO Programs including Clark and Morris Brown here in At- 
lanta, and between Clark and Morris Brown here in Atlanta, they 
are receiving roughly over $700,000 in TRIO funds a» In the State 
of Georgia Historically Black Colleges and Universities you are get- 
ting roughly a little bit over $1.4 million. 

So your question may be, what does the TRIO Program do for 
black students, Morris Brown, Clark, that ib? All of the research 
tells us that there are four barriers that inhibit black student's 
achievement and access to college. 

They are financial, academic, social and cultural. The next wit- 
ness will talk about the financial. The TRIO Program focuses on 
the latter three, academic, social, and cultural. They are designed 
t address those barriers. The target population for TRIO Programs 
are low -income and fir^t generation students which is the largest 
and fastest growing segment of African- American Americans, so 
they are low-income students, not just black students, but poor 
black students. 

Now, we are talking really about five programs, five separate 
programs that work in conceri and are all relate! and going back 
to what Dr Cole talked about earlier about the pipeline, I think 
this gets it out to one of your concerns. 

As you look at the TRIO Programs, you start the talent search at 
the sixth grade, the sixth grader, and you end With the student 
support services and the Ronald E. McNair Post-baccalaureate 
Achievement Program, which is at the loth grade, and so, in other 
words, you are talking about a continuum thv^t goes from the sixth 
e,rade all the way through the undergraduate experience. 

In the cabe of Talent Search, there are about 178 Talent Search 
Programs ser\i.ig 200,000 students annually in this country. What 
they do, for example, is they work in the middle school which, as 
you know, Carnegie just cam»^ out with a very important report in 
January, called Turning the Tide What they do is they go in and 
they bell the poor kids, that just because you are poor doesn't mean 
you can't go to college and that is a very important thing in terms 
of motivation. 

They work with poor kids in tt-rms of giving them self esteem 
and confidence They also talk to them about their career, and, fi- 
nally, whii^ the> do is assist them in selecting courses when they 
are freshmen in college so that indeed they take college credit 
i.uurseb as opposed to general courses where indeed they get their 
preparation, particularly for math and science, which is critical. So 
that is one of the things that I am pleased to say that Secretary 
Cavazos launched in these middle schools using counselors funds 
this fall to the tune of $2.9 million. 

Talent Search Programs are also due to a lot of other things and 
I think one of the things I would like to call attention to in the 
interest of time is that in 1982, the U.S. House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor reported in that year that 20 percent of all the 
black and Hispanic students who went to college had had contact 
either with Talent Search or an Educational Opportunity Center, 
which is another TRIO Program, that works in companion with 
that program. That is an impact statement. 
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Upward Bound, which you have probably heard of, most Ameri- 
cans have. It is the oldest, celebrating tlieir 25th anniversary this 
>«ar. The evidence there shows that mere than 90 percent of the 
students who participate in thp.t go on to post-«econdary education. 

Upward Bound is serving about 34,000 students, 371 projects, and 
from an African-American point of view, that is the blackest pro- 
gram. That is from the best data that we have, about 60 percent of 
the students enr olled in Upward Bound happen to be black. 

Senator Fowler. You are telling me ti.at is one of our best feder- 
al success stories. 

Dr. MrrcHEM. We think so. We think so, sir. We really think so. 

The Research Triangle Institute in r study under the Higher 
Education Act of the Department of Education found that ailer, 4 
years after high school graduation. Upward Bound students were 
four times as likely to earn a Bachelors degree as opposed to a 
similar cohort, that is, we are saying, a socioeconomic profile. 

It accounts for distinguished alumni, the fir^t black, the first 
woman to receive a Rhooes scholarship in the State of West Virgin- 
ia was & former Upward Bound student. 

Peat Marwick in Maine has 2,000 partners, the largest account- 
ing firm in tht world, they have T black partners and one of those 
partners is a graduate of an Upward Bound Program, so it has dis- 
tinguished itself. 

Student Support Services, that is an undergraduate wing of this 
whole business and provides counseling, that is. 

Let me quickly tell you about what ^ going on right here in your 
own community, Morris Brown, at Morris Brown, practically every 
body at Morris Brown qualifies for the TRIO program based on 
income However, because of limited dollars, Morris Brown could 
only serve 125 stude. ls. The result, hov/ever, and they focused on 
the first year, as to the retention of students into the sophomore 
year exceeds that of the general undergraduate population. The 
concern the people at Morris Brown have we are told is that they 
are trouble'i by the increase in attrition in the subsequent years 
because l.^Jeed we don't have the collars to provide the support to 
the neediest students both socially, academically, fmancicJly who 
are attending Morris Brown, while keeping in mind that practical 
ly everybody at Monis Brown would qualify. 

Let me give 3 du another example, not in Atlanta, hut in Georgia, 
Paine College in Augusta, 71 percent of its 580 si - ^ents qualified 
for TRIO services, 71 percent, but they are only able to serve 150 of 
these students. What are th^ results to Paine? Student Support 
service retention over the past 8 years, Paine has oeen at a mini 
mum, 50 perceat g-eater than the regular student bod>, so it seems 
to be making a difference there. 

An example outside of Georgia but it is very important for me 
personally to point out to you that I was there for 17 years c>crving 
at Marquette University in Milwaukee, WI, and I have got to put 
in a plug for them too. That is a predominantly white institution 
and they had one of the longest Student Support Services Pro- 
grams in the country, that is, they got in 1970 and thev are still 
there. In no year have they had less than 70 percent blacks en- 
rolled in their progran*. They just celebrated their 20th anniversa 
ry Here is a record. After 19 years, 1400 students, cumulative re- 
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tention rate of 59 percent, 238 are still enrolled and 5.^8 have grad- 
uated, so, again, that makes the point I was trying * o make mat 
these folks have become ver> important, particularly at our white 
colleges and universities. 

Finally, what I am very pleased to report to you is the Ronald E. 
McNair Post-B<iccalaureate Achievement Program is off the 
ground It is the only program in the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion administered to memorialize the black male. We had tremen- 
dous resistance from the Department to implement that ^ ogram 
and thanks to >ou and a lot of others, we got the program off the 
ground. 

They prepare, that :^rogram motivates and prepares individuals 
tu go into doctoral programs. It Is the newest TRIO prog'^am, it was 
authorized in 1986. That was ' * rograms that ceived awards, 
two historically black college l lo. A&M and Texas Southern, 
and right here in 

Georgia, Georgia State was one oi the winners. 

Finally, I will say this to you. In my opinion, enrollment and 
graduation trends of black students, black students, would be worse 
in America today if it were not for these progra us. 

I also should say to you that TRIO programs, in my opinion, 
have improved the quality of education for the poorest black stu- 
dents, and, finally, I say to you, since TRIO works, in my opinion, 
and I am sure in the opinion of a lot of others, we need to double 
the number of students in the next 4 years. We are serving haK a 
million now. We need to ser\e another half a million and, because 
I think we have got something that works, and, certainly, when we 
consider 

Senator Fowler, What is that in terms of doubling the cost? 

Dr, MiTCHEM. Ri^^^* now, v;e are spending $219.2 million and 
serving 500,000, su it would cost us another $220 thousand, plus ad- 
justed upward, $220 million adjusted upward for inflation, sir. I 
thank you very much for the opportunity to talk to you. 

Senator Fov/ler, Thank you very much. 

[The prepared st itement of Dr Mitchem follows ] 
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Mr. Fowlor, aenbors ot tho Coaaltt««, I firat want to 
express ny appreciation for the invitation to appear here today 
to discuss the critical role that the TRIO prograns play at 
historically black colleges and iinivenaities and at traditionally 
vhite institutions in encouraging and sjstaining access to and 
success of black students in higher «^ucAtion. Given the deno- 
graphic changes which are occurring throughout the nation and the 
reversals that have occurred with respect to equal oduoational 
opportunity, this is a very critical tine for all naticnal 
leaders to reassess the comaitaont that is recjuirod if we are to 
assist black youth to becoac productive participants in this 
society. 

Dr. Wilson's work has graphically documented the declines in 
black participation in higher education. I want to draw upon 
tha.. work and focus on one set of nuiabors. Black Bales aake up 
I3t of 18-4*4 year old aon. One could expect- therefore, tf»at 
they would aake up approxiaately 13% of sen enrolled in j:olloge 
and 13% of aale dearee recipients at every level. But sadly, 
black aales aake up only 9% of aon enrolled in college, only 4% 
of nale bachelors degree recipients, and only 2% of male 
doctorate recipients. The record for black fcaalos is better but 
still probloaatic. They aake up 12% of woaen enrolled in 
college, 7% of feaale bachelors degree recipio »ts and 5% of 
feaalo doctorate recipients. 
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TRIO is now the fifth largest higher educatlc.i prograir 
administered by the Dopartnent of Education followimj Peli, the 
Stafford Loan Progran, College Work-Study and Supplemental Ed- 
ucational Opportunity Grant Programs. As with these financial 
aid programs, TRIO is authorized under Titlo iv of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. The Congrens has consistently supported 
TRIO and despite seven attempts by «he previous administration to 
slash or eliminate TRIO funding, the progress' appropriation has 
grown from Sl47 5 million in Fiscal 1980 to $239.3 million in 
Fiscal I9b>. 

TRIO i.s de-signed to identify qualified low-mc me indi^ i- 
duals who are in the first generation in their families to attend 
college (the largest and fastest growing segment of blacks), to 
prepare and motivate these samn students for post-secondary 
education, to provide supportive services to these students while 
they are in college, and to motivate and prepare some of them for 
doctoral studies. 

Presently over 1400 TRIO projects are funded ^it over 850 
colleges and universities and 60 community agencies. Together 
they serve 500,000 students annually. Seventy-three (73) 
historically black colleges sponsor 140 TRIO programs. Last year 
prt^iects at historically black institutions received S19.8 
millioi^ to serve 35,700 students. 

Simply put, TRIO programs are intervention -afforts that are 
c'esigned to woirk in concert with programs of student financial 
assistance and enable those they serve to overcome academic, 
social and ciltural barriers to higher education. In fact, in 
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the late 1960 's and early 1970 's, TRIO prograos were a principal 
factor contributing za the aoaentum that developed to encourage 
the children of the poor to undertake and persist in the pursuit 



level, TRIO prograns kept the federal connitaent to a policy of 
equal educational opportu. 'ty in place — and by so doing, kept a 
bad situation froa getting worse. 



enrolled in college by providing supportive servic*=:s such as 
developmental instruction, tutoring, acadenic advising, and 
assistance in obtaining financial aid. It enrolls 152,000 
students ;».nnually. A 1981 study conducted for the Department of 
Education ty Systems Development Corporation found that students 
who receive the full range of academic and counseling services 
provided by Support Services are more i.han twice as likely to 
complete their first year of college as students who do not 
receive these services. The study tracked the performance of 
5,800 freshmen enrolled m 58 Student Support Services projects 
and compared them with a control group of similar students drawn 
from the same institutions. 

Here in Atlanta, the Stud'»nt Support Services project at 
Morris Browr. — where almost ne entire ritude t body meets the 
^irogram's eligibility criteria — serves 12b freshmen annually but 
f^r»ding limitations prevent the extension of services past the 



of baccalaureate degrees. Since the late seventies, a period of 
si nificant decline in black enrollments at the postsecondary 




Student Support Services concentrates on students already 
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freshaan ye .r. Z^^^j.te the fact that Support Services at Morris 
Brown target the students at greatest risk, retention of students 
into t<.« sophOBore year exceeds that of the general undergraduate 
population. Nevertheless project staff are troubled by increases 
m attrition in subsequent years due, at least in part, to an 
ineUisility to continue services. 

This record of improving upon student retention is also 
deaonstrated at Paine College i.i Augusta, an institution where 
71% of its 530 students qualify for services. There, Support 
Services retention over the past three years has been at minimum 
50% greater than that of the regular student body, and once 
doubled the retention rate of the general populati 

At Marquette University in Milwaukee, Wiscor ^cudent 
Support Services was fir^t funded during the 1970-71 academic 
year. In the past nineteen years the program has enrolled 1400 
students and has a cunalative retention L^ze. of Two hundred 

and thirty-eight (238) stud--*- are sxill enrolled and five 
hundred and eighty-eight (538) have graduated. 

Educational Oppor tun ity ^caters and Talent Search 

Talent Search was first authorized as a companion to the 
Educational Opportunity Grant program j.n the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. Currently serving 199,000 students, ^ne 178 Talent 
Search projects address the cone n that without early inter- 
vention, many disadvantaged students are lost to postsecondary 
education because they are simply unaware of their educational 
opportunities and because they do not select app riate high 
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school courses. The object of Talent Search is to identify, 
encourage and help able students and their families in focusing 
on postsecondary opportunities. 

Many Talent Search projects place 75 to 80 percent of their 
high school seniors in postsecondary education. An example: 
Florida A&M's Talent Search program primarily serves black high 
school students from rural areas and small towns around 
Tallahassee, in 1988, 80% of Talent Search seniors entered 
postsecondary institutions —a rate nearly twice that of all 
seniors in the 22 high schools where the project works. 

Talent Search has historically focused on senior high 
schools, but a recent initiative of Secretary Cavazos is designed 
to bring Talent Search services into junior high schools. While 
the authorizing legislation for the program had always permitted 
such early intervention, scarce resources had resulted in most 
projects focusing their attention on high school jLniors and 
seniors. 

At the other end of the age continuum a^<i Educational 
Opportunity Centers which provide services similar to those of 
Talent Search projects, but which focus on aduJts. The 41 
presently operating EOC's last year provided information on 
admissions requirements and available aid to 112,700 clients. 

According to a report by the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, together EOC's and Talent Search projects were 
responsible for placing an es'-inated 20 percent of all minority 
freshmen who entered college in 1982. 
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The oldest of the TRIO programs. Upward Bound, j., >ow 
celebrating its twenty-fifth year. Today, 471 Upward Bound 
programs enroll 34,000 high school students i*i both sumaer and 
acadenic year programs. A 1981 study by Research Triangle 
Institute found that overall more than 90 percent of Upward Bound 
graduates enter institutions of higher learning and that they are 
more than twice as likely to enroll in four-year institutions as 
students from similar backgrounds. Four years after high school 
graduation, Upwata Bound graduates were four times as likely to 
have earned an undergraduate degree as students from similar 
backgrounds who did not pa^cicipate in Upward Bound. 

A more recent longiti -»inal study of Upwaiu Bound students at 
the University of Marylar- 3t College Park found that five years 
after entering the University, 65 to 68* of Upward Bound 
graduates had received degrees or were still in college. That 
compares to 44 to 47 percent of the general incoming c*,llege 
population, who had graduated or were still in school five years 
later. Only 27 percent of a group similar in socioeconomic 
backgruu«id to the group of Upward Boun^ students had graduate^ ^^r 
were still in school five years later. 

A similar record of achievement is evidenced at a newer 
Upward Bound program. Georgia Soc»thern in Statasboro. Funded 
since 1983, the project nas graduated 133 students. Seventy-one 
percert (71%) have graduated from college or are still enrolled; 
95% of the students who complete t^e program enter college. 
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Ponftld E,_McHalr Post -baccalaureate Achievement Program 

The McNaj- program was authorized by Congress in the 1986 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and first funded by 
the Department of Education in Ficcal 1989. Naaed after the 
black ast-onaut killed in the Challenger tragedy, McHair works 
with undergraduates from low-incoae and ninority backgrounds, 
particularly by involving them in research, to encourage and 
prepare them for doctoral programs. McNair is small: pres" "y 
only fourteen grants totalling $1.47 million have been announced. 

Concerns of the TRIO Community 

Timely notification of TRIO funding by the Department of 
Education has been an on-going concern to institutions sponsoring 
TRIO programs. The report language accompanying the 1980 and 
1986 reauthorization bills noted that the Congress intends that 
students and communities reiy on TRIO funding and that projects 
should not be discontinued arbitrarily or abruptly. The NCEOA 
board has recomaerded that institutions b*. advised at least 
twelve months prior to termination should termination be recom- 
mendev^ on the basis ct the applicant's proposal score. This 
would allow the project to assure that, to the extent possible, 
students continue to receive services from local programs and 
that TRIO staf- have the same assurances of eaployaent as othei 
non-tenured professionals in colleges and universities. 

Another area of immediate concern within the TRIo community 
is the level of funding made available to each TRIO project. 
While the^e has been expansion in the number of 7*RI0 projects 
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funded, Uie individual funding available c institution has 
been eroded. At the sine tine expectations regarding i&pact have 
.'ncrea''-vi. To begin or continue projects at funding levels 
inadequate to acconplish the desired results is siaply not cost- 
effective. Accordingly, in 1988 the NCEOA Board adopted the 
"base grant ccncept" establishing levels bolov which no projects 
should be funded (except by reqiest of the host institution) . 
These levels are: $2 3 7,040 for Educational Opportunity Centers, 
$125,180 for Student Support Services, $198,140 for Talent Search 
and $230,690 for Upward Bound. The base giant anounts were 
calculated using nininun sta'f sizes necessary to mount an 
effective procjran. We have sought acceptance of both the base 
grant concept and prior year notification from the Departnent of 
Education. They are unable cr unwilling to implement them and a 
legislative solution appears co be required. 

I sincerely appreciate ttie opportunity to appear before you 
today and would be pleased tc answer any questions you might 
have. 
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Senator Fowler. Let me integrate some questions here. On the 
TRIO Program, Dr. Mitchem, what current, I guess obstacles would 
be the right word, exist in the current regulations or administra- 
tion of TRIO Programs? Any obstacles that would prevent an in- 
crease in black college participation in TRIO? 

Dr. MiTCH'iiM. There aren't any that I am aware of, but one of 
the things the Department could do to 

Senator Fowler. Besides money. 

Dr. Mitchem. Yes, surely, to assist black colleges and American 
Indian colleges and so on, is provide a lot more technical assist- 
ance. 

Let me give >ou an example, This year, the Department held one 
proposal application meeting and that was held in Crystal City, VA 
at the Hyatt, I guess. I mean, >ou know, at least there could have 
been one, regional, \ou know, one in Atlanta, or Ohio, or whatever, 
but the> didn't, and then more aggressivel> informing presidents 
^nd administrators of the program how to be competitive in getting 
these grants and that is going to cost them a bundle to do that. 

The other thing that I am concerned about to the extent that you 
and others can put pressure on the Department to, if. indeed, we 
get an> portion of the morie> that I requested, that they begin to 
put more mone> into the existing programs, to beef them up, so 
that the> can do a better j ^b of serving, >ou know, instead of creat- 
ing more and more proliferation of prugrains, let's strengthen the 
ones we have already got in place. 

Senator Fowler The ones you already have in place 

Dr. MITCHEM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fowler You saici, what was it. .1 percent of all eligible 
students 

Dr. MiTCKEM. That m a very rough estimate, yes 

Senator Fowler. Can't enroll''* 

Dr. Mitchem Because of limitations on funding 

Senator Fowler. Thank you very much 

Dr. Mitchem. Thank you. 

Senator Fowler ./e welcome Mrs. Marva Tanner whu is the ex- 
ecutive director of the Student Financial Services at the finest pre- 
dominantly black womens, college in the country. 

Mrs. Tanner. You have just stole my introduction, Senator 

Senator Fowler Weli, I have done that three or four times. 

Mrs. Tanner. You did do that three or four times. 

Senator Fowler. I vant to vvelcome you, Mrs. Tanner 

STATEMENT OF MRS. MAR\ A TANNER, EXECUTU E I)IRE( TOR. 
STI DENT FINAN( lAL SERVICES, SPELMAN COLLEGE 

Mr&. Tanner Thank >ou ver> much for allowing me this small 
amount uf time tu put in 2^ years of stress that 1 have endured 
Will the Student Financial Services, and I would like to tell you 
briv^fly that if that's what you want, I want to thank you, Senator, 
for the privilege uf having taken part in this noteworthy agenda, 
and I would like to express m> deep gratitude to your staff and 
those that have assisted in pulling this agenda together. 

I am also concerned for your continued commitment to financial 
aid programs and assisting the deserving students. I have had wit- 
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ness with the beginning of high hopes fur minority colleges and 
students with expansion of the Federal Aid Programs over 25 years 
ago. 

My career began in Federal student aid with the enactment of 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1965 at a large State univer 
sity, Tennessee State University. 

My education and training is intertwined with experience in stu- 
dent financial aid having 9 years of experience at Tennessee Statt 
and currently approu^rhinp 19 years here at Spelman CJollege. 

I thank you and I thank President Cole for the opportunity 

I wanted to briefly share with you and I consider myself having 
prepared an academic paper and testimony that I have givtn to the 
staff members and I do hope that it will be considered and hon- 
ored. 

Senator Fowler. It will be made a part of the cord, your entire 
statement. 
[The statement of Mrs. Tanner follows:) 
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lEDhSBUL SnXBT TOBSCOiSs AID 



GOOD MG9Qini6 SSNMOK FOKL£P. OONGHESSIO^ AYCQCCES USflS, 
WiBS, eOFDr BSPy AND CROCKS. I AM ?££^S&0 TO EXPRESS aKR AFFRBOATIOK FOR 
roUR BRINGING mis UNIIH) STATES SEKATB BUDCaST A2C CXXfUTTBE KSARUXi TD TUB 
CAMPUS OF THE NATION'S OLDGST AMD LABCZST PRIVATS, UN06RGRADUKIB 
I^IBERAL ARTTS OOLLEXSB FOR BLACK HCME3<. 

I T«ANK yoL Vm MJCH FOR THE PRIVILEX32 TD BE A PART OP THIS NOTB-IWRIHY 
Aoil^, AND I TAKE THIS OPPORIlwm TD EXPRESS MJf DEEPEST C2RATITUDE TD EACH OP 
TOU SfOUR C30NTINUED COttHTtSTT aSD OONCHIN FOR FINAHCIAL AID PROGRAMS TD 

ASSIST OESERVINO STUCGHS. JTOUR PRESBICE IS A IRUE INDICATION OF TOUR 
OOMITWEUT AND SUPPORT. 

I AM MARVA B. TANNER, EXBCITHVE DIRBCTDR OF STUDEOT FINANCIAL SERVICES 
HERE AT SPELMAN OOLLEJGE. 

HAVING WITNESSED THE BBSIJWING OF HIGH HOPES TOR HIKJRITC COLLEGE 
SI\JD©IT& FRUh THE INCEPTlUN OF FBCCKAL AID ID EDUCATION OVER TWa/Ty-FIVE (25) 
IfEARS A0L>, my career BEGAN IN FHJERAL ffRIDENT AID ^ilTH THE ENW^IMOn' OF THE 
HICMER EDUCATION .^ENDME1«^ OF 1965^ AT A 1,\RGE STTiTE UNIVERSITY FROM WHICH 
OONGRESSrtAN FORD GRAIajATED, TBiNESSEE STATTB UNIVERSITY. 

MX EDUCAiiJN TRAINING IS irTTERIWINED VCTH EXPERIENCE IN STUDQTT 

FINANCIAL Alb ilAvTlNL SER.Hj NINE YEARS AT TQJNSSi32E STAT^ UNIVERSITY AND 
CURREtTTJ.X Ai't'MUAOllNC NINETrEE^ YEARS HE»E f^T SPEl^ftN JOLLBGE, PROMJTING AND 
SUPPORTING m PHiU)8C«nft rJiAT NO NEEDY, WOKIVrY APPLICANT BE DENIED THE 
PRiVlLBGE VU Em>LL AND REMAIN AT THIS COLLEGE, DUE TD A LACK OF RESOURCES. 
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GEJmiMEN, LETT ME PROUDLY SHAHE WITH YOU A FACT TH^T IS OF NATIONAL 
NXLMH. IVK :>m SECOND CXXiSEOJVlVf, YEAR SPELMAN OOLLBSE HAS BEEN SELBCTH3 AS 
. LEADING SCHOCL IN 0-S. KQ6 & WORLD REPCKT JBCAZIKR'S ANNUAL RANKING TOE 
t«VTliJN*S VJ^ COLLEGES AND JNIVQ^ITIES IN TOE 1989 LISTING, TQi SCHOOLS WERE 
SELECTED FROM THE So.TH, THE NORTH, TOE HliAwT AND THE WEST. WITO A.. OVERALL 
RANKING OF 98.2, SPELMAN IS TOE HIGHEST RANKING NUMBER TWO SCHOOL IN TOE 
NATION AMONG THE RECICNAL LIBERAL ARTS OOLLECES. 

IF YOU HILL BEAR WITO ME AGAIN, I WOULD LIKE TO BRIEFLY SHARE A FEW 
HlGHLlOrrs ASmn our raJKOLLMENT OF EJfnERlNG FRESHMEN. FIRST, TOA1 SPELMAN 
OOLLBOE HAJ a RETaTnoN RATE OF MORE TOAN THIS INFORMATTON IS SUPPORTED 

BY STUL^Lb UF Eim3^INb FRESHMEU BEGirWING HI Hi THE 1^64 CLASS YEAR. SECONDLY, 
OUR SVJVUTTS CUML FROM VARIED LACKGROUICS— SOME WITH lUTAL KEa>~SOME WiTO 
IXiZ ./E NEED. THIS YEAR, OUR FRESlfiffiN CLASS, TOE CSIADUATING CLASS 1993, 
IS ONE OF FHL STRONGEST CLASSES TU ENROLL. THEY HOJD THE HIGHEST SAT AVERAGE 
Of ANY CLASS RttXtHUEL HERE WITH SOME FORM OF AID BEING GRANTED TO EIOTTY-TOREE 
PEiCEI/r IbJi; OF TJIE TOTAL CLASS SIZE OF POUR HUNDRED SEVENTY TOREE (473). 
TOE:>L i^UUNO WUMHJ4 H^'h ENOUURA^ TO ENRULL AND REMAIN HERE WI"ni HIGH H^PES OF 
PHINGS GETTING BETTER PUR TH&l AND TOEIR FAMILIES AS WE 00 INTO A 
FEAJTHORIZATUN PERIOO AND AS A RESULT THEIR EXPOSURE TO THF QUALITY 

BDITATION THAT SPEL^^^N OOLLEXSE OFFERS AND CONTINUES TO POSTER. 

WITH THIS ACCLAIM, HOWEVER, I WOULD LIKE TO INFOKM i.V TOAT OUR 
CAMPUS-BASEL FINANCIAL Alb, NAMEL^, THE SBOU PROGRAM, TOE PERKiNS LC^AN PROGRAM 
(PL>RMERLX NUSL; , ANL im CULLBGE WORK STVDY PRUGKAM, ALL PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE CuLLfiGL HA'/L WITNESSED VERY LITTLE OH ^ JROWHl DURING TOE 1980*S. AT 
SfU/IAN COLLBGL, 1 MANACOi TiiL SAME ALLOCATION LE'yEL FOR FOUR (4j OONSBCITTIVE 
YEARS WITH NO QiANGE. A SLIGHT INCREASE OCCURED DUPING FISCAL YEARS 1986, 
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19B7^ 1988 AND 1989 »T>UCRjAriNG IJP AND EVEimiALLY DOW, IN FACT, REVEK:*WS IF 
THE PRJGRAM AWi© LEVELS WERE Ail^JUSTED POR INFLATION, THEN THERE WCXJLD BE A 
DECLINE IN REAL DOUARS AVAILABU. ihESE PROC3W5S FOR AID TO CUR STXJDENTS. 

THIS PCLLER-OOASTER EFFECT BROUGKT ON DRASTIC CHANCaES IN HOW OUR 
SnUDCNTS FUNDED TKLiK ELHXATiON. TKE^J SjUGKT ALTERNATIVE RESCXWCES. SJWQJtS 
AM) THEiR PAREinS JOINED INSURANCE. PROGRAMS AND SCHOLARSHIP SEARCH PROGRAMS 
WHICH BEGAN K» CROF UP IN TME SOm, FAMILIES WERE EXTREMELY HARD TO OONVirCE 
THAT THIS WAS NOT THE ROUTE TO I.XKE. MANY SOUTHERN BANKS HAD STRINGSMT 
RSQtiRE^IENrS AND THE ADMINIffTRATORS BECAME CULPRITS OF "CUTTING THEIR 

AID-, ALONG WITH THE PREVIOUS ADMINIffTRATION. 

THE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES CANNOT AFFOfO FUPTIHER RESTRICTIONS OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR iXJR SlVaQm> WHO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
PR0GRA.n5 AVAILABLE TO THEM. BASEL ON MV LIMITED RESEARCH I HAVE OONOJUDED 
THAT A LARGE MAJORm oF STXJDnrvS ON HISTORICA4-LV BLACK COLLEGE CAMPUSES ARE 
RECEIVING FINANCIAL AID FUNDS PROVIDING THAT FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE. 
THE PERKINS LOAI>., JG AND COLLEGE WORK STttDY ARE HIGHLY IKPOPTANT TO OUR 
STU>E>rr POPULATIOt*. FOR EXAMPLE, AT SPELMAN COLLEGE DURING THE 1988~89 
PCM)UilC YEAR WE WERE ONL* ABLE TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO TVfENTi- THREE (231) OF 
THE TOTAL EJIROLLMOn OF SEVEJ^TEEN HUNDRED FORTV-TW (1742) FRUM PERKINS LOAN, 
SBOG AND COLLEGE WORK-ST\J0Y PROGRAMS . 

WE APPLAUD T>iIS OPP0Rl\Wm TO REAUTH^mUL FEI>£HAL ST^TOENT FlNAfClAL AID 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE STVDE2JTS T>tAT WE SERVE. JOWEVER, WE IN THE 
PROFESSIUN ASK THAI YUi WUUUj EXAMINJ. VOL bTRhi>6 JACIORS INVOL*^ IN DOING THE 

JOB WITH SO Lirni- for so lowg. 
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HISTORICALLY U^CK COLLEGES ARE NOT PROW) OF TWe' TIERS) APPROVH IN 
OEfti-IMG WITO TOE STOKNT UVW DEFAULT PROBLEM AT POS r-SBOONOAR^ INOTWTICNS. 
EVEN W:to a default rati: TKWT is less TOAN what is CONSIDERED NECESSARY FOR 
STRINGEm' REDUCTION MEASURES. MANY OF TOE HISTORlCATiY COLISGES WOULD 

HDPE TO SEE SOME (»• -ntE RESPONSIBIUTY DIRECIED TO TOE LENDER Al® TOE CONSUICR 
REVIVES TOE BENEFITS AfO SERVICES. ALL PARTIES SHOUU) SHARE TOE RISK. 

IT IS A PLEASURE TO SEE mT ONE OF TOE OBJBCriVES OF REAUnKXUZATION 
WILL BE TO ETiSURE TOE ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY PAPERWORK. TOIS IS WETOOMEU 
m iyu, STVDENIS, TKE PARDH^, AS WE li. AS TOE OFFICE STAFF WHO SERVES TOE«. 

O0NSBaTE^7^LY, 1 MUST GETT TO TOE STUCGH' AID ISSUES AS RBQUESIED m{ 
OOrtlENTS AS PRESErrTED BY TOE OFFICE OF FOSTSEJXNDARY EDUCATION. TOEY ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 



FINANCING: THE QUESTION IS WHAT IS TOE ROLK Oe S7UDENIS 
AND TOEIR FAMILIES IN TOE FINANCING OF HIQER EDUCATION? 

AN 0VE31ALL RESPa^'e FOR TOE FINANCIAL AID ARENA IS EARIY 
PUCSNING ON THE PART OF TOE FAMILY. MANY PRODUCTIVE PLANS 
AND PRESEJ/FATIONS HAVE HF2N HELD IN ALL REGIONS WITO CON- 
CDO^TED EFFORTS BY FINANCIAL AID OFFICES, BOONCMISTo AND 
FAMILY PLANNERS TO EDUCATE PARENTS BEGINNING VHTO TOE BIRTH 
OF A SIBLING. THE PLANS WHICH INCUJCe SAVINGS, PRE-PAYMENT 
OF TUITION AS AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN SThtES OOULD BE VERY 
BENEFICIAL Aiv K^iARDING. I WOULD SUGGEST TOESE TYPES OF 
PROGRAMS BE PVT INTO PLACE AJO UHLIZED AS APPROPPJATE. 

GiVpj TOAT CURRENT PRDGAMS DO NOT AND PROBABLY »-tlL NOT ADEQUATELY 
SERVE THE STUDEJTT POPULATION AT HISTORICALLY BLvCK COLLEGES 
PLANNING ON TOE PART OF THE FAMILY IS OF THE i/IMOST IMPORTANCE 
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mtXT-^KSED AID: 5H0ULD tXTT BS A PART OP IMS BUSZKESS OF 

IHE mSBKL QOVH^^YSXr IF NEED AND AOO^ ARE TD BE MAIKIAINED 

AS FTOOS^ FOR DimiBjnHC; FEQGKAL ^KA^CIAL ASSI5IS^tXZ• 

1HE QUESnO) IK 1HI5 ISSUE IS ACIUALL^ SHOUID IHE FEDERAL 

QGVEIC^^SIirr SET Sl^AMAPDS FOR ACACEMIC AOilKVEMQ^ AS KELL AS 
ICRSISTS2CE, KEED AND SfniX^KOTr. 

RESPONSE FROM IHE HNAJCIAL AID AI^EUA IS TOAT WIS TJfPE AID 
IS AT BEST AKARECD AND OOVERNH) fff 'HiB LEVEL HHQ^ 'RiE RECIPISH* 
IS IC£NnFIH) EARLY IN IHE CGCISICN TO OFFER IT AND IHAT IS AT 
THE IN^riTUnONAL LEVEL. 



IBS) ASU:ESIS: *'KA5 ALREADY PPCMEN THAT IT HAS THE CAPABIUTY 
TO SORT OLTT WE EXTREMELY POOR STODENIS," AS INDICATED BY 
JAMBS hOOPE IN HIS RESPONSE TO TOE OOSTS OF HIGHER ED(CATION: 
NHD PAYS AtS) WHO SHOUU) ^hY? 

1KESE S1\JD£^^S KERE IDSTTiriH) IN TOE 1965 OOUUQGE NORK-SIUOY 
IXX'ULATlONr A PROGRAM OiUGI»ai;Y AimtOSUZED BY TOE EOOtOUC 
CPICOTUNITY ACT OF 19S4, BUT TRANSFERRED BY STAWTORY AUnKKITY 
TO PART Cr TITLE IV OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 1965, WITO 
AKaOffiNIS IN 1968r 1972, 1976, 1980 AND 10 <6. 

THEREPDRE, NEED ANALYSIS AS A SYSTEM HAS FURTOER PROVEN TKAT 
hEASUREHEUT OF lOW MOCH PAREWTS AM) STOCE27IS COWnUBlJIE HU5^ 
REMAIN FREE OF MANIPULATION BY ANY FORM OCWEJ^NMENT. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO NEEDY FAMILIES TO BE SERVICED BY A 
SYSTBl THAT IS OBJBCrriVE, BQUITABIZ AND SENSITIVE TO THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS, AND IT IS PURIHER IMPOHTAWT TO MAINTAIN 
AN AVENUE FOR ASSURANCE INTBSRITY. 

AS TO THE GSL DEFAULT REDOCTICN, I HAVZ TNDICATED EARLIER 
THAT THE R;SK SHOULD BE SHARED hHX^ ALL PARHES IN THE 
PROGRAM. OONSlDOyVTION MUST BE CmH TO THE FACT 
THAT MA^ OF OUR HISTORICALLY BLACK OOLLS*! Sn\juQnS ARE 
POOR AND BBGIN UFE AT A DEFICIT. 
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MW^y OF CUR STUXI^rS DESIRE TO COtmUJE TOEIR POiCOIT OP 
EDUCATION TOrOiGH GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
HCWEVER, MANY OF OUR STXXENIS ARE DISCOURAGED FROM OON- 
TltWlNG THEIR EDUCATIONAL PROCESS BE3CAUSE OP TOE SIGHIFICANT 
AMOUNT OF DI2T THEY ARE REQUIRED TO TAKE ON AT TOE JUNIOR 
AND SQilOR LEVELS IN UNtERGRADUATT, AND IT IS AT THAT LEVEL 
'iHAT MERIT-BASHD AID WOULD BE M»E APPROPRIATE- THERE VOULD 
BE AN INCEXTTIVE TO CXJmiNUE GRADUATE AMD PRCFESSICNAL STUDIES 
rflTOCUT TME HEAVY DEBT BURDEN ACCIMJLATID AT THE WtJEHGRADUATE 
LEVEL. 



THANK y(X FOR ALLCWIfC ME TO i^STIFY BEFORE HlIS CCWITTCS. I SINCTELY 
HOPE THAT SOKE OF WHAT HAS BEEH SHARED WILL BE USEPUL AS YOU CX)NSIOER THE 
REALTTHORIZATION OF THESE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS ... PROGRA.'^ THAT 
Sia^IFICANTLY BENEFIT STVDQ/I'" AT HISTORICALLY BLACK OOLLEEES. 
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Mrs. Tanner. I wanted to share and I am sure you have heard 
that Spelman College, where I have been employed, is considered 
for the second >ear as having been selected a leading school, as 
ported hj the U.S. News & World Report Magazine's annual rank- 
ng of the Nation's top colleges and universities. In the 1989 listing, 
ivi schools were selected from the South, the North, the West and 
the Midwest. With an overall ranking of 98.2, Spelman is the high- 
est ranking number iwo school in the Nation among the regional 
liberal arts colleges. I wanted to share that with you, and there 
isn't anything in the world that I would like to— 

Senator Fowler. We don't have very long, Ms. Tanner, simply 
because we have got to end this at 12. 

Mrs. Tanner. OK. 

Senator Fowler. I want v^u to help me out, but we will have all 
of your statistics presentee in the reward, but I want you to. since 
you are my one expert here 

Mrs. Tanner. Very good. 

Senator Fowler. On the on-line problems with the Student Fi 
nancial Aid Program, and so let's just don't worry about your 
formal testimony for a minute, I want you to tell me what you 
think needs to be done that would make applying for Federal aid 
for students simpler. I want you to tell me, if you could, if you 
could make just one change in the five major Federal Student As- 
sistance Programs that >ou see and that we administer, if I could 
do that in the upcoming reauthorization, what changes w« aid you 
make? I need your on-line experience. 

Mrs. Tanner. All right, sir. Thank \ou. Senator I have made 
some written comments that I coi^ld share with you in reference to 
what change I would make in that effort 

If I were to make a change or gi\en the opportunit>, I would like 
to make a change in the funding of assistance to the upper level 
students in terms of grants and loans, especially the upper level os 
considered juniors and seniors who have proven to the system in 
their articulation that they are capable of understanding the man- 
dates and penalties of loan repayment and default. 

We cannot emphasize enough the fact that these are the students 
that have suffered the longest, that came into this world with a 
deficit, and, therefore, they need the educational training in refer- 
ence to default. 

I would take the up-front grant and give aid for the freshman 
and sophomore year and perhaps move into the loan.s for the junior 
and senior levels in order to assure that the> can move into gradu- 
ate and professional schools after leaving the undergraduate 
school. 

Senator Fowler Now what does that do the freshmen and 
sophomores? 

Dr. Wilson. What it does to the freshmen and sophomore is 
prove to them that as the> continue to persist, tht^, .*ill be reward- 
ea in their junior and senior level 

Senator Fowler. Please continue. 

What about, vie have a lot of students come in our office saying 
it is just too complicated and tough and they don't know how to 
apply for Federal, or excuse me. aid. Wh..^ moneys are available, 
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have you had that experience at Spelman and ^\hat are the prob- 
lems there and what are your suggestions? 

Mrs Tanner. That has been one of the early factors that has 
been very stressful in trying to educate "amilies, nut just the 
students themselves. Earl> college training .^as been a focus of the 
financial aid arena for more than 3 years now. The economists, 
planners and financial aid officers have convened wi.hout and 
within the region without any input from families but hoping to 
provide inforn ation that could educate the families. In other 
words, the timeliness of the paper work that is involved in apply- 
ing ibr aid is one of the efforts of the financial aid officf? and we 
know that would help in the redaction !n paper work. That would 
begone of the most important things to education and training and 
the technical assistance that could be provided. 

Senator Fowler. A number of people have suggested to me in 
various forms that we consider, and I will start with you, Mrs. 
Tanner, but also if there is a comment from either Drs. Wilson or 
Mitchem, that we make the Pell Grant Program -n entitlement 
program as^ a wa> specifically, as you have suggested, of reducing 
student defaults, increasing access to minority student participa- 
tion and I guess, especially si ice what I have heard here this morn- 
ing from all the presidents and from you too, as a way to ir rease 
the likelihood that they will ^^^o on to professional, or pursue same 
kind of graduate degree, Mrs. Tanner, what are your thoughts ^n 
that concept of the Pell grant entitlement? 

Mrs Tanner. I think my thoughts and those are the sentiments 
uf bome of those in the profession is that the entitlement of the 
Pell grant has been existing already, the problem lies in the efforts 
to reduce the defaults in loans and that h^c been the problem with 
the Pell grant that it has not been fully funded due to the large 
amount of defaults in the Stuaent Loars Program. 

\s far as making access or mcreasing acct s for minority stu- 
ients and identifying those studenti> that are needy, I thmk that 
has aheady been proven in the capability to sort out the extremely 
poor students The> ue-e identified in the 1965 College Work Study 
Population, ana if eligibility and entitlement is going to be consid- 
ered, the concept is certainly there 

Senator Fowler How many students* have received Federal stu- 
dent aid at Spelman? 

Mrs Tanner. At Spelman College, we have 26 percent reported 
in ur pac. fiscal application and report for the 1j88-89 ac^ lemic 
>car We 'vere only able to provide campus based financial aid to 
23 percent of the enrollment of over 1,700 last year, Howe -r, in 
the Pell Grant Program, we have more than 30 percent and la the 
Stafford L'^an I^rogram, we have more thcin 60 percent, and so un- 
duplicated count was 23 percent or more than 400 and some odd 
students that participated 

SeiiavOr Fowler Do vou happen to know, I do want to go back to 
Pell ^-rants, but do you have any idea of what the average loan in- 
debtedness is for Spelman graduates? 

Mrs Tanner. I have looked at that information nd including 
the Perkins loan, Stafford loans, the previous guaranteed ^oan pro- 
gram and the SEOG I ^an, our students last year left with an aver- 
age of ove. $14,000 indebtedness. 
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Senator Fowler. Did either of you want to comment on that 
question of making Pell grant entitlements? 

Dr. MiTCHEM. I would join in the idea of making the program en- 
titlement and I \vould also submit, Senator, that if and until we do, 
we are goinf to continue to have serious problems with the Staf- 
ford Loan Program in terms of default, but the current, right now, 
the Staff Loan Program is being used as an acce.ss program. In 
1965, when it was authorized, I think that was the i^t:ntion. 

I don't think Pell has ever been frankly a pure or true entitle- 
ment, which it is clearly a semi entitlement program until the omi- 
nous Reconciliation Act came along in 1980-81, but I certainly sup- 
fyort the idea of Pell being entitlement I think that is part of the 
answer in terms of the default problem. 

But, also, more importantly to give low-inccme individuals a 
clear assurance that the Federal Government will indeed pay a 
substantial portion of their costs if indeed they are successful 
enough to get to a college. 

Dr. Wilson. Another brief comment, Mr. Chairman, I too agree 
that the Pell grant should be an entitlement, but I would also 
stress that their values should increase to keep up with inflation. 
College tuitions have increased beyond inflation for the past S 
years and the Pell grant has only increased twice during that time, 
so that the amount of tuition covered by the Pell has declined and 
it has required more loan. 

I would also agree with Mrs. Tanner and with Dr. Ponder, his 
phrase was front loading, :c over 50 percent of African-Ameri- 
can students who drop out qo &o in the first year, front loading stu- 
dent aid, particular a grant, would help to reduce that as well as 
the other programs that have been described. 

Senator Fowl^... Well, let*s turn to our last witness to whom all 

this activity is directed. This is Miss Katrina Denson, who is a 
student at Albany State, but I think we ^ught to tell everybody 
that you are a freshman, aren*t you? 

Ms. Denson. Yes, I am. 

Senator Fowler. But Katrina is a Marshc?ll scholar and was the 
salutorian at Jordan High School in C 'ambus, GA. So, we wel- 
come you, Ms. Denson. I will let you leact to anything you have 
heard or whiie you na\e got center std^e, tell me how to run the 
country. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF MISS KATRINA DENSON STUDENT. ALBANY 
STATE COLLfc^GE 

Miss Denson. There is no pli?ce I had rather be than in the 
United States of America. This is a countr> a here a family can 
survive, a famil> like my family, a tvpical black famil> in the sense 
that we are just an average family. 

Good morning to you. Honorable Senator Fowler, and members 
of the U.S. Senite Budget Committee. Thank you for the opportu- 
nit> ' . come Ltfore you this morning. I consider it an honor to rep- 
resent the black >outh of America and black colleges. 

There is no pla^e I had rather be than in the United States of 
America, where a >oung black girl, Katrina Denson, was born to a 
young rrother who was a junior m high school. Reflect with me, if 
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you will, about ho^\ this >our.g 11th grade mother had to drop out 
of high school to support the both cf us. Reflect with ma, if you 
will, about a young black mother who is a child herself trying to , 
raise a child and that young mother has no skills, knowledge or ex- 
perience Imagine the struggles of trying to survive. The only thing 
that we had an abundance of was love. There was plenty of love 
froHi my mother and grandmother. Thev wanted to do more for 
me, but they lacked the okills necessary to adhere to the needs and 
understanding of a true scholar. Imagine when I wanted to be 
president of a club instead of just a general member, all they could 
ask was why? Imagine when I wanted to accomplish certain tasks 
that no one else would even try, all they could ask was why? My 
response was that ''God has blessed nne with the talents, abilities 
to lead and to help others, therefore, I must try to apply myself 
and do all that I can whenever and wherever I c*m needed." Imag^ 
ine trying to explain that the bottom is full, there is no room at the 
bottom for me. Imagine trying to fc\plain to people who do not un- 
derstand. 

There no place I had rather be than in America where a young 
black girl born in pr rerty can bti goals for herself and work ex- 
tremely hard to achieve them. Reflect with me, if you will, about a 
young black girl reaching high school and participating in the Col- 
lege Preparatory Program and graduating number two in a class of 
175 with an "A'' average, at Jordan High School, in Columbus, GA, 
and imagine this young scholar holding a part-time job, being 
presiaent of the Key Club and Foreign Language Club; Editor of 
the School Newspaper, being vice president of the National Honor 
Society and Arri\e Alive Clubs and still finding time to volunteer 
for the American Heart/Lung Association and the March of Dimes, 
and can yya believe that this young lady was named to Who's Who 
Among Amcr^'i-an High School Students ard recei/ed many other 
scholastic and academic awards? 

There is r.o place I h^d rather be than in America, v'here a 
young person can have dreams and choices, where a young person 
from the kind of background just described can dream about at- 
tending college, can dream about being the first member of the 
family t^ get a college degree, can dream about betting examples 
and become a role model for her peers, can dream about encourag- 
ing others and increasing the number of blacks graduating fronj 
college, Lan dream about setting examples for black youths uf the 
world. 

There is no place I had rather be than in America, whr-^^ a 
young person has the opportunity to hope for a drug-free su o 
hope for a decrease in the numbe-^ of person being imprisontu lor 
illegal acts, to hope for a decrease in the number ^of children 
having children and to hope for an expect a successful life fo; ev- 
eryone regardless of the obstacles. 

There is no place I had rather be than in America, where a 
young black per has a choice about the college she attends, 
where a young person can investigate the possibilities of a quality 
education, where tht young person can compare the ivantages of 
the black college to that of a large university, where the young un- 
derprivileged person can get that good education on a personal 
level at a nominal cost 
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My gvxlniother, Ms. B.J. Thomas, attended Albany State CoHsge, 
and she told me that at Albany State all the students knew each 
other, that the teachers there knew their students and that if I 
needed that extra tutoring, thev wo^ld be the^-e f\.r me. She also 
told me that Albany State had done an outstanding iob for her and 
she we.*t on to name other teachers in Columbus who were gradu- 
ates of ^Albany State. At first, that did not phase me because I was 
too busy concentrating on the present to focus on the future 
Choices would be made when the time came. 

Thers is no place I had r^'her bt than in America since now it is 
decision time and this young black lady must make those choices 
and focus on the future. If I had to pinpoint tnat one person who 
influenced my decision to attend Albany State CoUeg*,, that person 
wouid be Mrs. Dorothy Hubbard, regjs^rar at Albany State College. 
Can you believe that she telephoned me and asked if I had made 
my decision about the college I wanted to attend? I had not. She 
told me that when she was deciding to attend college she was 
having basically the same problems, that if she had not attended 
Alban> State as an undergraduate student, she would not have sur- 
vived at a graduate school at a large university. She told me about 
the small clp^ses, the one to one relationships of the students and 
instructors in the classes and about the goovi education she and 
many others had recei^'^ed. She mentioned how so many of Albany 
State College graduates had gone on to become medical doctors, 
lawyers, politL^^ns, teachers and that one young lady who graduat- 
ed from Albany State had 1 d a television documentary made 
about her life. She also told me that there was another scholarship 
that I could apply for kn a as the Thurgood Marshall Scholar- 
ship. 

The., is no other colle^^ I nad rather attend than Albany State 
College. I took thi^ as my sign from God. Can you believe that Mrs. 
Hubbard, who did not even know me, v/as concerned about me? 
There must ha\e been other students who qualified for this schol- 
arship, and she probably called all of them too, but I just knew 
that this was my clue from God. Jumping with joy, I started to 
think that both Ms. Thomas and Mrs. Hubbard had talked about 
the small classes, and how instructors cared about you and hovv the 
environment was like home, and how I would get the attention I 
needed, and I even had the chance to be the first Thurgood Mar- 
shall Scholar. 

I completed the application fur the scholarship, r _arned it to the 
college and prayed. I might also add that even though I am only a 
first quarter freshman, I am finding out that many of the things 
which I was told about Albany State College was true. 

There is no place I had rather be than in America, where a 
young person can reav^a her goal in life to pursue a career in the 
medical field, with a degree in nursing and pharmacy, where a 
person can render es wO people with mental, physical, and 
social problems anu re for people who are unable to care for 

ihen:8elve8. 

There is no place I had rather be than in America, where a 
young black Katrina Denson, born in a single parent family, who is 
the first in her family to attend college, can stand before you, this 
august U.S. Senate Budget Committee, and testify about the needs 
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of the Historicall: Black Colleges a:.d Universities, to be able to 
say to you that I need Albany State College because I am getting a 
good education and the people there care about me, they can relate 
to me because many of them have had similar problems. 

Thiere is no place I had rather be than in America, where Ka- 
trma Denson is an example of the many needy >oung American 
who would ask you to fund Pell grants at a level where every stu- 
dent will have an opportunity to gi t an education. Katrina Denson 
stands before you asking ^cu to fund ROTC programs in this 
Nation and m black colleges so ^^at you have more black officers 
in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Katr^ia Denson stands before you this morning asking that you 
suggest innovative ways to match funas with industry for more 
Thurgood Marshall Scholarships. 

Katnna Denson nds before you as a living example of what 
one can accomplish u ^iven the opportunity, to invest in America's 
future, invest in education. 

Upon my completion of pharmacy school, I will be commissioned 
as a captain in the U.S. Army. I will sei-ve my country and give 
back to Albany State College, my country, my State, and my com- 
munity to show appreciation to all for what has been done for me, 
foi^there is no place I had rather be than in America. 

Thank you for che opportunity to testify. 

Senator Fowler. You haven't decided. Katrina, that your ulti- 
mate goal is to be a U.S. Senator, have you? [Laughter.] 

Thank goodness I think } ou could make It. Thank you for your 
excellent testimony and we all wish you great success. 

[The prepared statement of Ms Denson follows:] 
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Can you laiaglne the Life of Katrlna Denson'^ 



There is no place I'd rather be than In tlie United States of America. 
This is a country where a faally can survive, a faolly like ay faolly, h 
typical black fmily in the sense that we are just an average family. 

There is no place I'd rather be than in the United States of America, 
where a young black girl, Katrlna Denson was born to a young mother wrio was 
a junior in high school. Reliect with ae If you wxll about how this young 
11th grade mother had to drop out of high school to support both of us. 
Reflect with me if you will, about a young black mother who n a child 
herself trying to raise a cMlr* ^nd that yoc.ig mother has no sklllt*, 
knowledge or experience. Imagine tl - ;>tr iggles of try^i.^ to survive. The 
only thing we had an abundance of vas love. There \ plenty of love from 
my Bother and grandmother. They wanted to do more igr P'e, but they lacked 
the skills uecessary to adhere Lo the needs and unders andlng of a true 
scho^ir. Imagine when I wanteu to be President of the club instead of 
being a m«ober ail they could ask was why' Imagine when I wanted to 
accomplish certa^ tasks that no one else wculd try, a] 1 they could ask was 
why'' My response was that "God has blessed me with these talents, 
abilities to lead and to help others, therefore, I must try to apply uyself 
and d^j ail that I can whenever an'l wherever I am needed." Imagine trying 
to explain that th^ bottom is full, there is no room at the bottom . . . 
imagine trying to explain to people who do not understand. 

There is no place I'd rather be than in America where a young black 
girl born in poverty can set goals for herself and work extreme!ty hard to 
achieve them. Reflect with me if you will about a yorag b'ack girl 
reaching high school and participating in the Colle^r Preparatory Program 
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and graduating No. 2 in a class of 175 with an "A" average, at Jordan High 
School In Columbus, Georgia and iaaglne chis young scholar holdlr.^.. a parc- 
Clmt Job, being President of the Key Club and Fo-elgn Language Club; Editor 
the School newspaper; being Vice President of the National Honor Society 
' Arrive Alive Clubs and still finding . Inse tu volunteer for The Aaerlcan 
Heart/Lung Association and the March of Dines ... and can you believe 
that this young lauy was named to Who's Who Among Adierlcan High . jhooJ 
Students and received oany other scholastic and academic awards? 

There Is no place that I'd rather be than In Aaerica . . . where a 
young person can have dreams and choices, where a young person from the 
kind of background ,ist def-rlbed can dream about attending college, can 
dream about being the first member of the faally to get a college degree, 
can dreao about s.-tclng the examples and becoming a role model for her 
peers, can dream /»Hout encouraglns others and Increasing the number of 
blacks graduating from college, can dream about setting examples for 
black Vf.uthb ot the world... 

There Is no place I'd rather be than in America, where a young parson 
has the opportunity to hope for a drug free society, hope for a decrease 
m the nuicber of persons being prls:)ned for illegal acts, to hope for a 
decrease in the number of children having children ana to hope for and 
expect a iccessful life for everyone regardless of the obstacles. 

There is r.o place I'd rather be than in America where a young black 
person has a choice about the college she attends . . . vhere a young 
person ,an investigate the possibilitiea of a quality education, where the 
young person cai compare the advantages of the black collep*- to that of the 
large university, where the young underprivileged person can get that good 
education on a personal level at a nominal cost, i^y Godmother. Ma. B. J. 
Thomas, attended Albany State College, and she told me that at Albany State 
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all Che studenta knew each oChec, that Che ttawhart knsw tbair studtnts mod 
If I needed ehAt extra tutoring they vould be there for oe. She aleo told 
Be that Albany Snate had done an outstanding job for her and she went on tc 
naae other teachers In Columbus who were graduates of Albany State. AL 
first* Chat did not phase oe becau&e I was too bury concentrating on the 
present to fozus on the future. Ciiolces vould be made when the tixM cone. 

There is no place I'd rather be than in Asaerica beca iee now it is 
decision tiiae and this youn^ black lady aust make thooe choices and focus 
on the future. If I had to pin point che one person who influenced oy 
decision to attend Albany State College, that person would be Mrs. Dorot* ^ 
Hubbard, Registrar at Albany ^tate College. Ca vou belitve that she 
telephoned me and asked If I had iXLade a decision About the college 1 wanted 
to attend? I had not . . . She ''old me r.hat > she vas deciding to 
attend college she was having b&slcally the oaae problems* that had she not 
attended Albany State as an undergraduate student ahe would not have 
survived in graduate 8ch^>. <^ at a large university. She told oe about the 
small claases, the one to one relationships of students and Instructors in 
the classes and about *' e good education she and many others had received. 
She mentioned how so maav of Albany State College graduates had gone on Co 
become medical doctors, lawyers, politicians* teachers and Chat one young 
lady who gradu<ted om Alt ^nv State had had a TV documentar/ made about 
her life. She also t.old esc that there was another (Cholarshlp that I could 
apply for known as the Thurgood Marshall Scholarship. 

ilitre Is no other college that I'd rather attend than Albany State College. 
I took this as a sign from God . . . Can you believe that Mrs. Hubbard who 
did nui even know nc was concerned about M£. There must have been other 
students who qualified lor thl& scholarship* and she ^ ,bably called all 
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of chem too, b*.**- I js.sz knew chat this waa sy clue from God . . . 
Jumping with JOY, I started to Chlr.k that both Hs. Tho&as and Mrs. 
i.abbard had talked about the saall classes, and how Instructors cared 



attention I needed and I even had the cho ~e to be he first Thurgood 
Marshall Scholar. I completed Che applls Lion tr ^ the scitolarshlp , 
returned it to the College and prayed . . . There Is no place I'd 
rather be than In Asuerlca where a young person can reach her goal In 
life to pursue a .areer In the medical field, wlrh a degree In Nursing and 
Pharmacy* where a person can render services to peoplf with mental 
physical and social problems and can care for people who are unable to 
care for themselves. 

There Is no place I'd rathei he than Ir Amerlcai where a yu^^ing black 
jtrlna Denson, born In a single parent family, who Is the first In her 
taally to attend college can stand before you t *3 august United States 
Senate Budget Lumolttee and testify about the uced , ot the historically 
bldck colleges and universities, to be able to say to you that I need 
Albany State College be«-ause I am getting a good education and the people 
there care about mo, they tan relate to sie because many of them h ^ve had 
similar problem<- 

There is no place 1 'd rather be Lhan in Americari where Katrina Denson 
is any example of the many needy young Aiuiricans who wg ild ask you to fund 
fell Grants at a level where every student will have an opportunity to get 
an education, Katrina ■ >on stands before you asking you to fund ROTC 
programs in this nation and in black colleges so that you have more 
black officers in the United States Armed Forces. 

Katrina Deiisuti starids beiore you this morning asking that you suggest 
innovatlv/e wavs to match funds with industry for more Thurgood Marshall 
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Scholarships. 

Katrina Denson stands before you as a Iving exoople of what one can 
atcoapllah If given the opportunity, Invest In Anerlcan's future . . . 
INVEST IN EDUCATION . . . Upon coapletlon of Phonracy School, 1 will be 
coaaalssloned as a Captain In the United States Aray, 1 will serve ny 
country and ^Ive back" to Albany State College, oy country, ay state and 
ay cociaunlty to sh< v appreciation to all for what hcs been done for oe . . 
For there Is no place I'd rather be than in Aaerlca. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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3enatx)r Fowler. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you ver>, very 
much for your participation. 

Our fmal witness is Mr. Robert K. Goodwin, executive director of 
White House Initiatives on Historicall> Z'^ck Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

Mr Gooc let me say to you sincerely and respectfully that I 
am very delighted to have >ou in attendance today, as the execu- 
tive director of the Office of White House Initiatives. I do though 
think it would be, and I must say I want you to take it back to 
them that I asked the administration to provide a witne&s today 
who was responsible for policy initiatives in the area, this area we 
have been a*scussing all da>, so that we could continue to learn to- 
gether as we try to have a better policy to help Historically BlacK 
Colleges and Universities. I regret the administration did not see 
fit to do so. 

We are very pleased to have >ou as the on-line responsibility *o 
manage the programs that we dc have and we are uelighted to 
hear a summary of your testimoijy this morning. 

st.\temp:nt of Robert goodwin. p:xec LTi\ e director. 

WHITE house INITIATIVE ON HBCU's 

Mr Goodwin Thank you. Senator, and I do appreciate the op- 
porti nuy to represent Secretar> Cavazos, and the assistant secre- 
tary, Or Leonard Haynes, who hfti> bume additional experience in 
this area I hope to shed some light on what the Department of 
Education, generally, and the WHI Office, specifically is doing in 
terms of enhancing programs that serve this body of stuuents. 

I won't go through some of the statistical information whici has 
already been presented and substantiated, the point of what a vital 
treasure these institutions provide to the educational landscape of 
the country. 

I would say that it was for the reasons that many of the wit- 
■ esses have alread> testified thai President Bush just after his 
election did neet ver> earl> o- w.+h the presidents and chancellors 
of HBCU's to discuss the formation of an effective Federal inter- 
vention strategy 

As a result of those discussions, the Executive Order 12677 was 
issued by the President m April of this year. The Executive order 
directs the heads of Federal departments and agencies to increase 
participation by HBCU's in federally funded programs. This Execu- 
tive order designates the Secretar> of Education as the lead cabinet 
member responsible for coordination and implementation of this 
Federal effort. 

The Executive order also provides for the continued maintenance 
of the Office of the Whitt House Initiative on HBCU's, winch, as 
you indicated, I do direct. The ^7 Federal departments and agen- 
cies identified as having the most significant programs for institu- 
tions of higher education hav. been designated to participate in 
this initiative and, in addition to those provisions menti »ned above, 
the Executive order c.^i:. fjr five, we think, primary and significant 
activities. 
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The first is 'he establishment of a Presidential Advisory Board 
on HBCU's, whose members, we believe, will be appointed some- 
time within the next 60 days. 

Second, it direi the Secretar> of Labor to increase the role of 
the Department of Labor in HBCU initiatives. 

Third, it provides for direct in 'olvernent b\ the director of the 
White House Office of National Service 

Fourth, it instructs the Director of tht Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, in conjunction with the Secretaries of Labor and Educa 
tion, to develop a program to improve the recruitment of graduL.te 
and undergraduate HBCU students in part-time intern and 
summer Federal posi:ions 

And, fi^ii, directs the White House Initiative Office, th^^ OfTice of 
National Service, and the Presidential Ad\.oor> Board on HBCU's 
to encourage increased private sector support to strengthc 



The Executive order also directs the Secretar> of Education to 
collect from these different designated agencies and departments 
information regarding their efforti^ to strengthen HBCU's and to 
eliminate unintended barriers tu increase their participation in 
their programs. 

This Executive order supersedes the previous Executive order 
issued by Former President Ronald Reagan in September 1981. 
That Executive order resulted in consistent annual increases in 
Federal agency support fur HBCU's. In 1981, that support was just 
at $r;oO million and this past fiscal >ear, that support was just over 
$700 million. During that same period on a per stuJen^ basis. Fed- 
eral expenditures increased frura $2,4G4 to some $3,140 for students 
attending black colleges Federal support for students at all institu 
tions of higher educ./iun rose during that period from $814 to just 
over $1,000 per studer 

Prior to the begin' of each fiscal year, our office is charged 
with the responsiDilit^ A prcKducing an annual plan which essen 
tiall> tells what the^e agencies intend to d. to support HBCU's 
during the coming >ear At the end v^f each >ear, we also compile 
reportb called annual pcrforrmnce reports which represents some- 
thing of a "report card' for documenting what, the agencies have 
done for HBCU s. 

To serve the Secretary of Education in implementing the Presi- 
dent's initiative un HBCU's, uur sti^ff also maintains ingoing com- 
munications with the presidents and chancellors of these institu 
tions, as well ab representatives from private sector corporations. 

Our staff wurks closel> with these designated representatives 
from each of the agencies to coordinate their res.oective efTurts 
under the Executive order 

I won't go into 

Senator FowLLr. Let me iiiterrupt >ou there, Mr (roodwin, if 
you don't mmd. 
Mr. Goodwin. Sure 

Senator Fowler. I got a report recentl> from the Regional Con- 
gressional Service that shows that s^^me, it is on the point that you 
are making, that some Feder. agjncies contribute a significant 
r->rtion of their higher educational budget to Historically Black 

alleges and Universities and other agencies contribute very little. 



HBCU's. 
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Can't we do something about thc^t? Wouldn't that fall under your 
office to see if we can coordinate and distribute that? 

Mr Goodwin. It certainly would and that is our intent. I made 
reference to a couple ot things that we are currently doing to try to 
increase those numbers. I think you are i'eferring to statistics 
which indicate that some of the smaller dollar agencies actually 
expend as much as 10 percent of their total high education budget 
tu support programs, where some of the large agencies contribute 
far less, in terms of 1 or 2 and upwards to 5 percent. 

To deal with that question in greater detail let me skip ahead of 
iii> written testimony to simply point out that what we are cur- 
rently trying tu coordinate the efforts of those agencies that have 
similar interests and missions. For example, in the hi-tech arcc., we 
are developing a Task Force with those agencies which prir.cipally 
fund math and science education activities, research and develop- 
ment activities, such as NASA and Defense and NSF and ^he de- 
partment of Energy and NIH, to talk about how their reop^ciive 
act *vi ties might be better coordinated and actually support and 
complement one another. 

It has been our understanding that to date many of these agen- 
cies don't really tain with one another so that they are not realiy, 
therefore, aware of how other program activit> might in fact be 
strengthened as a result of better coordination. We are attempting 
to do that in the economic development area as well. 

We have fornr.ed a task force with those agencies that have a 
goal of economic and business development such as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Economic Development Agency, the Mi- 
iiority Business Development Agency, HUD because of their inter- 
est in enterprise zones and community development block grants 
and so forth to .alk about, again, how there might be better coordi- 
nation, perhaps le\eraging of agency dollars that might even be 
merged with State and local and private dollars, so that many of 
our institutions might be able to develop entrepreneurship insti- 
tutes, offer technical assistance to their respective communities, 
provide sn. business incubators and those kinds of services that 
would strengthen the economic development of their respt^tive 
communities 

So, in short answer to your question, perhaps more can be done 
to tr> to get larger percentages of dollars, and an Increase in abso- 
lute dollars from some of the larger agencies than e are current- 

Se. tor FowXER. Well, let me just ask you one specific question. 
You have heard all of the testimonv this morning, what can the 
Federal Government be v» hat roit- can we play with the spe- 

cific problem that was poiiited out over and over this ^rning of 
assisting, for instance, the development of more minont> scientists 
and engineers? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, again, this type of institution obviously has 
a j^ignificant role to pla>. I think we all appreciate the fact that a 
large percentage uf the current black middle class has come from 
these institutions and so there is a track record, there is an under- 
standing, there ib an empathy and ability to deal with the student 
in helpmg to focus the resources of those institutions in such a way 
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that makes young people want to go on to the zenith of their po*' v 
tial. 

Obviously, putting more money into programs that will further, 
again, thf math and science education of the student is a solution, 
and we are exhorting, working with, trying to find models that the 
various agencies can support. 

Senator Fowler. Well, we would want you to exhort hard. 
[Laughter.] 

I noticed in that Executive order of the Pre.sident you read, the 
onl> thing conspicuousl> missing is in niv^ne>, and so we need some 
real exhortation. 

Mr. Goodwin. From the Congrtss and from the several constitu- 
encies which can make this happen, I agree with you. Senator. 

Senator Fowler. I will make you a little promise, you can tell 
the Secretary of Education to tell the President that if he will put 
mort money into these programs in his budget recommendation 
that we will receive in the middle of Jctimary, then it will be kept 
in. 

What we ha\e needed is a Presidential leadership that saw and 
recognized the historic work and track record alrer*dy. 
[Applause.] 

Senator Fowler We are read> on the badgetar> appropriations 
to — we won't have any trouble, there won't be any cuts there, but 
what we haven't had is an adequate le\el of recommendations from 
the budgetary process, and I am not — you know, I am no' criticiz- 
ing you individually, but I want to turn \ou around and end you 
back as an ambassador. [Laughter ] 

Since you get to go mto the White House every day and 1 don't. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, I will pass this word on. Senator, and let me 
simply underscore for >ou and for those assembled that the Presi- 
dent, I believe, does ha\e a prv^i'ound interest in this area based on 
his wn personal experience. As you are well aware, he has had 
substantial involvement with the United Negro College Fund and 
more than that, has put m his own recommendation for a several- 
fold increase in matching endowment funds amounting to some $60 
million o\er a 3-year period, which is a substantial increase over 
moneys that were a\ailable in just that one program, so again, I 
think we can agree that thi^ clasr of institutions is recognized as a 
national treasure, that we all ihare responsibilities for insuring 
that the> remain viable, and I believe that >ou will find the Presi- 
dent is committed to assuring that funds are there in order for 
them to do the job that must be done. 

Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Fowler Thank \ou very, ver> much for >our participa- 
tion. 

(The prepared statement of Mr Goodwin follows ] 
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REMARKS 

Robert K. Goodwin, Executive Director 
White House Initiative on Historically Black alleges 
and Universities 

"THE STATE OF BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION* 

Field Hearing of the 
Senate Budget Cosaaittee 
9:00 a.m., Monday , Noven:ber 13, 1989 
Spelman College 

HISTORICALLY BI ACK COLLEGES AIX UNIVERSITIES WERE ESPABLISHBD IK 
RESPONSE TO LEGAL SEGREGATION A^^ A RACIAL CLIMATE THAT DEiNIED OR 
INHIBITED ACCESS BY BLACK A.\cR:CANS TO HIGHER EDUCATION. AT THE 
TURW OF TKE CENTURY, ALMOST ALL THE THEr TST' " BLACK COLLEGES 
C0?:CENTRA7Er ON THE PROVISION OF A SECONDARY EDUCATION TO BLACKS. 
PARTICULARLY TKCSE BLACKS IN TnE .CV-^^, WHO WERE NOT ELIGIBLE TO 
A7T£:M} POSTSEC0I.-DARV INSTITUTiCS, BECAUSE THEY LACKED THE 
REQUISITE EDUCATION JiL TRAINING. 

SO. BLACK COLLEGES HAVE TP^ITIOI^LLY BEEN RESPONoIBLE FOR 
PROVIDING ACCESS TG QUALITY EDUCATIONAL OPrORTUMTIES AT BOTH THE 

Secondary and post secont)ary ^.evels. that traditi'jn continues 

TODAY, AS 3LACK COLLEGES ANT) UNIVERSITIES STILl PLAY EXTREMEi,Y 
IHPOPTAI^ ROuES IN ENSURING TiiAT ADJACE^fT SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
BENEFIT FROM THE TALENTS AND EXPERTISE AVAILABLE WITHIN THEIR 
FACULTY AND STUDENT BODIES. 
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AMERICA'S HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ENROLL ONE 
OUT OF EVER\ FIV£ BLACK COLLEGE STUDENTS, YET AWARD BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREES TO THIRTY PERCENT OF ALL BLACK COLL-GE GRADUATES? AS WELL 
AS 24 PERCENT OF ALL I PROFESSIONAL DEGREES, 20 PERCENT OF ALL 

MASTERS DEGREES, ANT ZLU t'ERCENT OF ALL DOTTORATES CONFERRED ON 
BLACK AMERICANS. 

THESE STATISTICS APE NOT ONLY I/4P0FTANT TO BLACK AMERICANS, THEY 
ARE SIGMFICAf.T TO ALL AMERICANS. IF DEMOGRAPHIC TRENJS PERSIST, 
THE NEXT CENTURY iflLL FIND AN AMERICAK WORKFORCE TR^T IS FORTY 
PERCENT MINORITY, AND TrtAT HIR£;> MINORITY GROUP AMERIOVNS FOR THE 
MAJORITY OF ALL N::w JOBS CREATED- IF THE EDUCATIONAL ?Dr THAT 

I JUST DISCUSSED PERSIST, THEN AMERICA WILL DEPEND INCREAS-.NC ON 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TO PROVILE THE PROFESSIONALS NEU)ED 
TO SUPPORT AMERICA'S SUSTAIKFD ECONOMIC GROWTH Mm DEMAND FOR A 
iKILLED LABOR FORCE. 

THIS FACT UN'DERSCORE."; THE U£EL TO STRENGTHEN AMERICA'S HISTORICALL 
BLACK COL^^EGES AND UNIVERi>: TIES . IT REMINDS US THAT A COMMITMFNT 
TO THIS E?FORT IS NOT A SOCIAL OR MORAL CONSIDERATION, BUT A M/iTTL. 
OF NATION/X SECU ITY AND ECONOMIC TMi>ERATIVE. 

THESE >CK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES MUST HAVE ADEQUATE RESOURCES 
TO SUPPOKT 1. EIR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. THEI?. TUiTION AND FEES 
HAVE TRADITIONALLY BEEN LOWl « THAN OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION BECAUSE THEY HAVE THE RESPONSIBILIIY FOR ENSURING THAT 
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HIGHER EDUCATION BE AVAILABLE TO DISADVANTAGED AMERICANS WHO MIGHT 
NOT OTHERWISE BE ABLE TO ATTEND COLLEGE. AS A RESULT, ONLY 18.5 
PERCENT OF THE INCOME AT THESE SCHOOLS IS DERIVED FROM TUITION AND 
FEES, AS COMPARED WITH 23 PERCENT FOR ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION. AS A CONSEQUENCE, HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES LOOK TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, ALUMNI AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR TO KJUCE UP FOR THE 
DEFICIT Hi TUITION INCOME. 

ADDITIONALLY . HBCUb HAVE HAD LIMITED ACCESS TO PROGP^S ANT) 
PROJECTS FUNiJED 3Y THE FEDERAL GOVERIC^NT THAT WOULD ENABLE THE^5 
TO ST5JENGTHEN AfiD ENHANCL THEIR CAPABILITIES AND POTENTIAL- THIS 
IS PARTICULARLY TRUE IN THE AREAS OF SCIENCE, MATHEMA1TCS AND 
ENGINEERING. 

AS A RESULT OF THE RELATIVELY hO^ TUITION AND THE LOW SUPPORT FOR 
THEIR CRITICAL MISSION FRC\ OTHER SOURCES, BLACK COLLEGES ANTi 
UNIVERSITIES HAVE BECOME PARTICULARLY DEPENDENT ON THE FEDERAL 
GOVERN>JEKT. THESE INSTITUTIONS RECEIVE A FIFTH OF THEIR TOTAL 
RSVFfAiE FROM FEDEKAL TOURCES, AS COMPARED WiTh 1? PERCENT FOR OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION- 
IT WAS FOR THESE REASONS THAT PRESIDENT GEORCb kJUSH MET VERY EARLY 
ON WITH THE PRESIDENTS AND CHANCELLORS OF HIS '^ICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TO l»ISCUSS AN ErPECTIVE FEDERAL 
INTERVENTION STRATEGY. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 12677, ISSUED BY PRESIDENT BUSH IN APRIL 1989, 
DIRECTS THE HEADS OF FEDERAL DEPARTMEWTS AND AGENCIES TO INCP.EASE 
THE PARTICIPATION BY HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS- THIS EXECUTIVE ORDER DESIGNA-JS THE 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION AS THE LEAD i.\BINET MEMBEh RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE COORDTj<A'riON AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FLjERAL EFFORT > 

THE EXECUTIVE ORDER ALZ^ ^^^luZS FOR THE CONTINUED MAINTENANCE OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE WITHIN THE U.S, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION OFFICE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. THE 27 FED .^AL 
DEPARTMENT- ,ND AGEh:*ES IDENTIFIED AS HAVa.%G THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
PROGRAMS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER FHUCATION HAVE BEEN DESIGNATED 
TO PARTICIPAT!:: IN THE HBCU INITIATIVE. 

IN ADDITIO:. TO THOSE PROVISIONS MENTIOVED ABOVE, THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER: 

(1) ESTABLISHES A PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY BOARD ON HISTORICALLY BLACk 

COLLEGES m:d UNI VERSTTiEC; 
(2) DIRELTS THE SECRETARY OF t,apOR 10 INCREASE THE ROLE OF 

DEP\RTKENT OF LABOR IN THE HBCU INITTATIVE; 

(3) PROVIDES FOR DIRECT INVOLVEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE OFFICE OF NATIONAL SERVICE; 
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(4) INSTRUCT THE DIRECTOR OP THE U.S. OPFICL OF PERSOr::;L 
MANAGEMENT , ^ N CONJUNCT I ON WITH THE SECRETARI ES OF LABtR AND 
EDUCNTION, TO DEVELOP A PROGRAM TO IMPROVE THE RECRUITMENT OF 
GRADUATE AND UNDLAs^RADuA*E HBCU STUDENTS IN PART-TIME AND SUMMER 
FEDERAL POSITIONS; AND, AMONG O^HER PROVISIONS, 

(5) DIRECiS THE WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE OFFICE, THE OFFICE OF 
NATI^-tAL SERVICE, AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY BOARD TO ENCOURAGE 
INCREASED PRIVATE SECTOR SUPPORT TO STRENC^HEMNG HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES A*© UNIVERSITIES. 

THE EXECUTIVE ORDER ALSO DIRECTS THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION TO 
COLLECT FRa*i 27 DESIGNATED FEDERAL DEFAivTMENTS AND AGENCIES 
INTORMATION REGARDING THEIR EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES M^D UNIVERSITIES AND TO ELIMINATE UNINTENDED 
BARRIERS TO INCREASEC HBCU PA^'TICIPATION IN THEIR PROGRAMS. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 12677 SUPERSEDE? EXECUTIVE ORDER 12320* ISSUED BY 
FORMER PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN IN SEPTEMBER 1981. THAT EXECUTIVE 
ORDER RESULTED IN CONSISTENT ANNUAL INCREASES IN FEDERAL AGENCY 
oUFPORT FOR HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FROM 
S544.8 MILLION IN 1981 TO OVER S700 MILLION IN 1988. DURT THAT 
SAME PERIOD, ON A PER STUDENT BASIC # FEDERAL EXPENDITURES INCREASED 
FROM $2,464 TO S3, .45 FOR STUDENTS ATTENDING BLACK COLLEGES, 
FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ROSF 

DURING THAT PERIOD FROM $t.< TO Si, 094 PER STUDENT, 
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rRIOR TO THE B6GIMNING OF EACH FISCAL YEAR, THE WHITE HOUSE 
INITIATIVE OFFICE COLLECTS INPOfJlATION ^-JCRIBINC PLANS BY EACH OF 
rriE 27 DESIGNATED FEDERAL AC NCIES TO ASSIST HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. THESE PLANS ARE CONSOLIDATED BY THE 
MHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE STAFF INTO AN ANNUAL FEDERAL PLA»: OF 
EXECUTIVE AGENCY ASSISTANCE TO HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES . EACH PRESIDENT OR CHANCELLOR IS GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO COMMENT OK THESE DOCUMENTS BEFORE THEY ARE FINALIZED. 

AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR, THE WHITE HOUSF INITIA^'IVE COLLECTS 
FINANCIAL DATA AND NARRATIVE INFORMATION FRO?^ THE DEPARTOBNTS AND 
AGENCIES AND USEE THIS TO CCWPiLE A CC»4PREHENSIVE ANNUAL FEDERAL 

PERFOPMANCE RE PORT__ ON EXECUTIVE AGENCY A CT.> ONS _ TO ASS IST 

^-^"j^^^gA^-^y. _B^PLg_Qk^EGES 'liP UNI VERS I TI ES . THIS DOCUMENT SERVES 
A.* ^ ANNUAL "REPORT CARD" FOR THE PRESIDENT, DETAILING THE SUCCESS 
WITH WHICH EACH DESIGNATED FEDERAL AGENCY HLZi'^ ITS OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR. 

TO SERVE THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION IN IMPLEMENTING THE F, i.S> DENT'S 
INITIATIVE ON HISTORICALLY BLACC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, THE 
WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE MAINTAINS ONGC^NG CC»IMUNICATIONS kITH 1 IE 
PRESIDENTS AND CHANCELLORS OF TSiESF INSTITUTION::, AS WELL AS 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM PRIVATE SECTOR CORPOPATIONS. 

THE WHITE I '^USE INITIATIVE STAFF WORKS EXTREMELY CLOSE WITH THE 
HBCU REf'RESENTATlVES WHO HAv^E BEEN DESIGNATE AT EACH FEDERAL 
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AGENCY TO C(X)RDINATE THEIR RESPECTIVE EFFOPIS UNDER THE E;:c;CUTIVE 
ORDER. 

THESE HBCU REPRESENTATIVES ARE RESPO^'SIBLE FOR COLLECTING 
INFORMATION TO BE INCLLBf IN THE ANNUAL PLANS AND REPORTS REQUIRED 
BY THE EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

PRESIDENT BUSh HAS STATED AND RESTATED HIS COMMITMENT TO 
STRENGTHENING HIS:_?aCALLY BLACK COLLEUi_. AND UhUVERSITIES, AND HAS 
DEMONSTRATED THAT COMMITMENT IN A STR:iNG FE1ERAL PROGRAM OF SUPPORT 
FOR THESE INSTITUTIOZ.C. ATION SJCRtlTARY CAVAZOS HAD THE CliAJJCE 

TO INTERACT WiTh T^E PRESIDENIC AKV CKAI.^.-LLORS DURING A RECENT 
WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE SPONSORED CONFERENCc, ENTITLED "A NEW ERA: 
CKA ^LEI.GES FOR THE FUTURE." 

THE C0I;FERENCE WAS THE INIT^ .TEP IN A PROCESS THAT IS INTENDED 
TO GALVANIZE THE SKILLS . EXPERIENCES OF ThE BLACK HIGHER 
EDUCATION COMMUM'^, THE 27 DESIGNATED FEDERAL DE" ^T>.ENTS ANT) 
AGENCIES, AJvXJ THE PRIVATE SECTOR. THIS COORDINATED EFFORT IS 
DESIGNED TO ENHANCE SIGNIFICArJTLY THF SUCCESS OF ThE PRESIDENT'S 
OBJECTIVES. 

SECRETARY CAVAZOS ADDRESSED *lIE GEJ.ERAL SESSION OF THIS CONFERENCE 
ON TV;Q occasions, EMPHASIZING HIS COMMITMENT TO IMPLEMENTING THE 
EXECUTIVE ORDER AND SU t>ORTING AND ENCOURAGING EFFORTS TO 
STRENGTHEN HISTORIC/ LY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
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THE NEWLY INSTALLF^ AS STANT SECRETARY FOR POST SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, DR. LEONAkO HAYNES 111, HAS MADE POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN HIS WORK WITH THE BLACK H. lER EDUCATION COMMUNITY AND 
UNDERSTANDS THE NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS 0*^ THESE INSTITUTIONS. HE 
HAS AFFTRMED HIS SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S INITIATIVE AND 
EXPRESSED HIS COMMITMENT TO CONCENTRATING THE RESOURCFS AND 
ENERGIES OF HIS OFFICE ON ASSISTING BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
GENERALLY, AND THROUGH THE WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE SPECIFICALLY. 

I ASSUMED ThL POSITION OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
INITIATIVE WITH A GREAT DEAL OF ENTHUSIASM AND COMMITMENT. I HAVE 
PLEDGED TO BRING TC BEAR ALL MY ENERGY AND THE ENERGY OF MY STAFF 
TO SEE FEAL AND SUSTAINABLE PROGRKCS ACHIEVED FOR ISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UMVERSITIES. 

I iiAVL STATED TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION COI-IMLMTY THAT THERE 

WILL BE NO PLACE FOR SPLCTATORS IN THE WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE 
PROGRAM. THE SUCCESS OF TNE INITIATIVE WILL DEPEND ON THE 
PARTICIPATION ALL ThL ENTITIES NAMED IN THE EXECUTIVE ORDER, AND 
MORE. 

THE PRESIDENTS AND CHANCELLORS OF HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES MUST TAKE AN ACTIVE ROLE IN THE EFFORT TO IMPLEMENT 
THE EXE.0UTIVE ORDER AtT) TO GARNER SUPPORT FOR THEIR PROGRAMS AND 
STUDENTS. THEY MUST D^ONSTRATE LEADERSHIP CAPABILITIES AND VISION 
IF THEY ARE TO TRULY BECOME COMPETITIVE AND EFFECTUAL. IF FEDERAL 
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AGENCIES ARE TO INCREASE THE PARTICIPATION BY BLACK COLLEGES IN 
THEIR PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS, THEN THE PRESIDENTS AND CHANCELLORS 
MUST ENi»URE THAT THFIR INSTITUTIONS ARE HEADED Ih A DIRECTION THAT 
WILL ALLOW THEM TO MAXIMIZE THEIR PARTICIPATION. 



I HAVE A 3 -STEP APPROACH TO LAUNCHING THIS NEW EXECUTIVE ORDER. 
MY AIM IS :0 (1) IDENTIFY TARGET AREAS OF NEED, (2) BRING TOGETH-" 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, THE PRIVATE SECTOR AND 
THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY TO DECIDE ON SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES WITH 
DEIINITE TIME TABuES . AND (3) DEVELOPING WORKABLE STRATEGIES TO 
ACHIEVE THOSt. OBJECTIVES WITHIN THE GIVEN TIME FRAMES. EFFORTS TO 
ACHIEVE THIS PLAJ. WILL TAKE INTO Cui>.SIDERATION THE VARYING MISSIONS 
AND FOCUSED OF EACH HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AVD UNIVERSITIES, 

SEVERAL MAJOR IMTIATIVLC THAT ARE BEING IMPLEMENTED BY THE WHITE 
HOUSE INITIATIVE, CONSISTENT WITH THIS APPROACH: 

ACCESSIIX I^TORJ;lATIO^ THRpUGH_TELEC(^^ THE WHITE HOUSE 

INITIATIVE IS WORKING WITH THE DESIGNATED FEDERAL AGENCIES TO 
EXPLORE THE POSSIBILIIIES OF MAINTAINING A COMPREHENSIVE DATA BASE 
OF FEDERAL AND PRIVATE SEClv'R OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORICALLY BIACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. SUCH DATA BAJE COULD ALSO DESCRIBE THE 
CAPABILITIES OF BuACK INSTITUTIONS TO FULFILL THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
SUCH GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY PROGRAMS, 

Cp9Rp I KATI ON OF EFFORT S IN SCI ENCE_ AND .TECHNOLOGY . CURRENTL\ , 
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THERE ARE SEVEPJU* FE'^ERAL AGENCIES THAT HAVE PROGRAMS TO STRENG^Eh 
THE SCIFNCE. ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS AND U^PABILITIES 
OF HISTORIO^XLY BLACK COLLEGES Ai«* UNIVERSITIES. THE WHITE HOUSE 
INITIATIVE IS WORKING WiTh THESE A*"~NCIES (THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
DEFENSE AND ENERGY, HEALTH AND i.JHAN SERVICES, KASA, AND THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION) TO JORDINATE. THEIR BLACK COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS AND HAS ESTABMSHED A *ASK FORCE FOR THAT PURPOSE. THE 
GOAL *w TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS BY EXCHANGING INFORMATION, 
ELIMINATING DUPLICATION OF EFFORT, AND FORMING INTERAGENCY 
STRATEGICS TARGETED TOWARD THIS IMPORTANT AREA OF NEED. 

BY THE YEAR 2030, AMERICA WILL NEED TO GRADUATE AN ADDITIONAL 
7 5,00C SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING MAJORS EACH ANL EVERY YEAR, JUST TO 
KEEP PACE WITF OMESTIC DEMAND AND COMPETITIOK IN AN INCREASI.NC Y 
ADVANCED INTLRI4ATI0NAL COM^njNITV . AN OVERRIDING CONCERN OF THE 
TASK FORCE WILL BE TO EXAMINE HOW BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 
CAK HELP MEET THE GROWING NEED FOR SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS AND 
MATHEMATICIANS - ANT) TO DO SO WITH GRADUATES OF HBCUS. 

SECRETARY LAVAZ03 IS PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IK EXAMINING THE ROLE 
THESE *,IITUTIONS CAN PLAY IN INCREASING REPRESENTATION BY BLACK 
Al'iERICANS IN MATH i ID SCIENCE EDUCATION. THE VALUE THAT BLACK 
TEACHERS PLAY AS ROLE MODELS IN THESE t/vOFESSlONS CANNOT BE IGNORED 
WHEN ADDRESSING UNDERRE PRESENTATION BY BLACKS IN THESE FIELDS. 

^COKOMIC AND^ BUSl*^^ FEDERAL AGENCIES SUCH AS THE 

IC 
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DEPARWEh.. UF COMMERCE, HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEU)P> «;nT AND 
TRANSPORTATION, AND THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ARE 
INVOLVED IK A VARIETY OF BUSINESS AND EC0NC»5IC DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES. H.:;T0RICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE NOT 

trar-itlonallx benef itted substantially from these programs because 
of the lac:, of entrepreneurial and econo ,ic developmental 
involve: ent o:; the part of the schools. 

the white house initiative is forming a task force that will be 
comprised of rl presentatives frc»i these agencies and the private 
sectjr, the co^^ ^ of this task force will be to; (1) increase the 

PARTICIPATION BY HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IK 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACTLiTIES, (2) ENCCUi'AGE 
PARTNERSHIPS BETVEEK HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AU% MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES, AND (3) ESTABLISH VIABLE 
BUSINESSES OWNED AND OPERATED BY EMPLOYEES AKD STUDENTS AT 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

ENCOURAGING INCREASED STATE SUPPORT. BLACK COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES RELY, TO A GREAT EXTEN^, ON STATE SUPPORT. HllfE OUT 
OF TEN STUDENTS ATTENDING HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES OR 
UNIVERSITIES DO SO IN THE STATE IN WHICH THEY RESIDE. RECENT'.Y, 
THE GOVERNOR OP NORTH CAROLINA ISSUED A GUBERNATORIAL EXECUTIVE 
ORDER DIRECTING THE HEADS OF STATE AGENCIES TO INCREASE THE 
PARTICIPATION OF BLA^ K COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THEIR PROGRAMS 
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PROGR^MS AKD PROJECTS. THE GOVERNOR'S PLAN IS PATTERNED ci^OSELY 
AFTER THE PRESIDENTIAL EXECUTIVE Oi^ER THAT CALLS POK A 
COMPREHENSIVE FEDERAL PROGRAM OF SUPPORT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE OFFICE WILL ENCOURAGE OTHER STATES TO 
ADO'^ THE NORTH CAROLINA hJDEL, OR TO OEVELOP MODELS OF TiEIR OWN 
DESIGNED TOWARD SIMILAR ENDS. BLACK JOI.LECES H>VE MUCH 10 OFFER 
THE AGENCIES THAT GOVERh AKD ADMINISTER TKEIF STATES' AFFAIRS. AND 
SHOULD PARTICIPATE MORE IN STATE SPONSORED PROGRAMS AND PROJbCTS. 

I EXPECT TJiAT THE PROCESS Ot IMPLEMENTING TMS NEW EXECUTIVE ORDER 
WILL FURTHER HELP US TO CLARIFY THE NXEDS OF THE NATION'S 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND IDENTIFY EXISTING 
OR NEW FEDERAL RESOURCES TO MEET THOSE NEEDS. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS BEGUN 'X> PREPARE FOR THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE hIGKEft EOUCATION ACT. MOST PROGRAMS UNDER 
THE ACT EXPIRE SEPTEMBER 30, 1991. IN THAT REGARD. ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY KAYNES RECENTLY APPOINTED i TO ONL OF THE MNJOR 
REAUTHORIZATION WORDING GROUPS TO INSURE THAT THE HBCU VIEWS ARE 
HEARD. 

THE DEPARTMENT IS HOLDING REGIONAL HE\RINGS. INCLUDING ONE HELD IN 
ATLANTA TO RECEIVE SUGGESTIONS ON HOW rOE ACT AND ITS PROGRAMS CAN 
BE IMPROVED. THESE HEARINGS CONCLUDE iN WASHINGTON ON MOVEMBER 20- 
21, AND WRITTEN COMMEiSTT WiLi. BE ACCEPTED UNTIL DECEMBER 1. I LOOK 
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FORWARD TO WORKING WITH BLACK COLLEGE PRESIDEWrTS AND THE CONGRESS 
AS WE SEE HOW THESE PROGRAMS CAK BE KODIFIFD TO SERVE THE 

KEEOS OF HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEoBS AND UNIVERSITIES AND BLACK 
STUDENTS. 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUBMIT THIS TESTIKONY. 
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Table I 



Sarntd Decrees Airardrd to Blacks 
Acadtnic Tear 1984 - 1985 



All Institutions of 
BApher gducation 



Associates 

Bachelors 

Rasters 

Doctorates 

First-Professional 



] Eistorically Black 
IColleoeS t DnlVTsities 



% of 



47r221 
54r9$4 
13r097 
lrC65 
2f?37 



39.6% 
46.1% 
11.0% 
0.9% 
2.5% 



119r284 100.0% 



lr698 

l$r758 

2r553 
105 
i22 




21r80$ 100.0% 



3.6% 
30.5% 
19.5% 

9.9% 
23.6% 
18.3% 



Source: KAFEO Inroads ; April-Kay 1989: Page 13 
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Table 2 

Carreot Fund aerftnos by Soorce » 
Bistoricaliy Black Colleges aaa DaiTorsities (EBCUs^ 
and All I?J»titntiona of Higher Bducotion (IfiSa) 
(1985-96) 



SECIlfi 

Tuition t Fees 364r622 18.5% 

Federal Gov't 403,162 20.5% 

State Gov't 575,813 29.3% 

Local Gov't 74r322 3.8% 

Private Gifts 93,950 4 8% 

Bndovsent Inrome 22,630 1.2% 

Sales & Services 386,087 19.6% 

Other Sources 46 ,191 2.3% 

Total 



ALL igga 



Revenue 

23,116,605 
12#704,750 
29,911,500 
2r544r506 
5#410,905 
2r275,898 
2l,274r265 




1,966, ;77 100.0% 100,437,615 100.0% 

Source: D?qes^ of Education Statistics; l^RC ; HCES 
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Tebl« 3 

QzkdirgradoatftB SDrolled la the Toll of 198S 
By Control 6 Larel of ZswtittitiOQ 

All giftck. Tiffn-giimnig 

Public 74.2% 72.7% 76.6% 



4-Year 
2«year 
Less than 
2-year 


40.0% 
33.2% 

1.0% 


34.1% 
36.8% 

1.8% 


39.5% 
36.0% 

1.1% 


Privftte, 
not-for-profit 


21.0% 


15.4% 


19.3% 


4-ye&r 
2-year 
Less than 
2-year 


19.8% 
1.1% 

0.1% 


14.2% 

1 0% 

0.3% 


18.0% 
1.2% 

0.1% 


Private r 
for-profit 


4.8% 


11.9% 


4.2% 


2-year i 
above * 

Less than 
2-ye£ir 


1.8% 

3.0% 


4.1% 

7.8% 


1.8% 
2.4% 


Totals 
2-year or 
Less 
4-year 


40.2% 

59-8% 


51.8% 
48.3% 


42.6% 

57.5% 



* Includes a srcall nunber of private, for-profit 
institutions offering prograsns longer than 2 years. 

source: 1987 Rational Postseconda.-y Student Aid Studyj 
^ndergradu a ^y ?inanetna of Post B»eor-dftrv Sducatipnt Table A.l 
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Table 4 

PosUecondary Entrance and Persiatea^e of 
Bigb Ability 1980 High 0cbool Seniors 

Persistence of those 
Imx^ediately Entering 
!R) rough: 

% Entering - 

Race/ 4-year College BA/BS 
Ethnicity Iffijsediately 5/84 (spr '86) 



63.5% 62.2% 60.4% 

74.3% 38.1% 28.5% 

63.3% 63.0% 61.8% 



Source: Unpublished Tabulation froa KCES on Postsecondary 
Entrance & Persistence in Postsecondary Education by Ability 
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Black 

White 
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Dndergraduata^ Enrolled in the fall of 1986 
Asrardifd Federal Aid by Selected Progread & Sace/Bthnicity 

Selected Title IV Programs 

Any Any — - — ™«™™— — 

federal Title IV Pell SSOG CWS Perkins Stafford 

All « Rec'g 34.9% 30. 8t 17.5% 5.0% 4.3% 5.6% 20.5% 
Avg Rec'd $2,973 2,852 1485 729 979 1,049 2,287 

Black % Rec'c 55.7% 50.2% 39.7% 9.8% 8.1% 6.8% 29.1% 

Avg P.ec'd $3ri3i 3rll7 1,655 756 1,009 1,006 2,236 

White % Rec'g 32.0% 28.0% 13.7% 4.1% 3.8% 5.4% 19.9% 
Avg Rec'd $2r970 2,823 1,437 729 951 1,040 2,290 

Source: 1987 National Pcstsecondary Student Aid Study; 
Underorad uate Financing of Postsgcondarv education ? 
Tables 5.3 5.4 
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Table 6 

t 

Graduate Enrollsent t Z>egre«s Awarded to Blacks 
1976 - 1984 

Fall enrollment Percent 
1976 1960 1964 Change 

Graduate 65,352 59,993 53,574 -18% 

First-'Professional 11,181 12,824 13,385 20% 

76,533 72,817 66,959 -13% 

Degrees Awarded Percent 
1976-77 1980-61 1964-85 Change 

Masters 21,037 17,133 13,939 -34% 

Doctorate 1,253 1,265 1,154 -8% 

Firsf -Professional 1,213 2,931 3,029 150% 

23,503 21,329 18,122 -23% 

Source: Digest of Education Statistics: 1988; NCES 
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Senator Fowler. Ms. Thornton tells me that the high school 
class that we invited from Booker T. Washington is here, some of 
the students, are you here? 

Good, welcome, and their counsel, Mr. Ernest Bregman. 

I didn't know they had put you in cheap seats. [Laughter.] 

We are glad to have you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, believe me, this, our hearing today will be 
extraordinarily helpful to me and my colleagues on the Budget 
Committee when making the case as we go into our budgetary 
cycle in early January of the work, the proof that is already in the 
pudding. I know that, having been in public office in Atlanta for 20 
years what these, as we used to call them, I guess, majority black 
universities, the seven sister schools here in Atlanta have done and 
continue to do, and when we look at the success of black profession- 
als just in our community. Lord knows, I don't know any better ex- 
ample of the historic work of your colleges and institutions which 
must be maintained for man>, if not all of the reasons, that have 
been testified to here this morning. 

I am d5»eply appreciative of the time that so many of you have 
taken in coming from all over the country to help us make the 
case, and I will see if we can't do a bett**r job on behalf of all in the 
future. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11.58 a.m., the corrmiti^e adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair ] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. BILLY BLACK, PRESIDENT, 
ALBANY STATE COLLEGE, ALBAN^. , GA 

REMARKS FOR SENATE HEARING WITH SEN. WYCHE FowLER 

ATLANTA 

NOV. 13, 1989 

INTRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

IT IS A PLEASURE TO ^^E HERE TODAY TO SHARE WITH 
YOU SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ROLE OF THE HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN OUR NATION. 

BECAUSE THE ISSUE IS SO COMPLEX AND SO BROAD, I 
WIL^ CONFINE MYSELF TO ADDt<ESSIi>JG SOME OF THE 
POINTS THAT I HOPE WILL HIGHLIGHT THE PLACE AND 
IMPORTANCE OF THESE INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

WHEN WE MOVED FROM THE ERi^ OF SEPARATE BUT EQUAL 
EDUCATION WE WERE ABLE AT LAST TO BEGIN TALKING 
ABOUT EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCATION FOR ALL OUR 
CITIZENS. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IS A STATED GOAL OF 
OUR SOCIETY AND THE LAWS THAT GOVERN US. EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCATION IS THAT ELEMENT THAT SAYS 
WE WILL ALLOW ALL STUDENTS TO REACH THEIR POTEN- 
TIAL BASED ON ABILITY ALONE. BY THE SAME TOKEN, WE 
MEASURE EDUCATION. OR THE EFFECTIVENESS OF EDUCA- 
TION, BY WHETHER OR NOT A STUDENT IS ABLE TO FUL- 
FILL GOALS. 
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AND FOR A LONG TIME. AND STILL VERY MUCH SO TODAY. 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IS PLAYED OUT IN OUR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES AS ACCESS. AND BY AND LAtvGE WE 
HAVE DONE WELL IN GRAC^TING ACCESS WHERE NONE PRE- 
VIOUSLY EXISTED. 

BUT IF WE ARE TRULY INTF^'^.STED IN THE BENEFITS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION TO OUR CITUENRY. W2 MUST BE BOLD 
ENOUGH TO DO WHAT I CALL. GOING BEYOND ACCESS. 

YES, ACCESS IS THE FIRST STEP. THE DOORS MUST BE 
OPEN TO ALL STUDENTS REGARDLESS OF RACE. 
BUT THERE MUST ALSO BE A RANGE OF QUALITY PROGRAMS 
FOR THAT STUDENT. IN OTHER WORDS, CHOICE TO PURSUE 
THE COURSEWORK THAT WILL ALLOW HIM TO REALIZE 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES. WE MUST BE CAREFUL THAT OUR 
PROGRAMS DO NOT PREJUDGE THE FUTURES OF OUR STU- 
DENTS. 

AND LASTLY, WE MUST PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
PERSIST TO EARN THE DEGREE, THE REASON THEY 

CAME TO COLLEGE IN THE FIRST PLACE. 

IN ACCESS. WE ARE. AS I SAID EARLIER, MEETING THE 
CHALLENGE. THE PICTURE IN THE OTHER TWO 
CATEGORIES. ESPECIALLY IN PERSISTENCE. OR RETEN- 
TION. AS ENROLLMENT PERSONNEL PREFER TO CALL IT. 
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IS MUCH MORE BLEAK. SO IT BEHOOVES US TO LOOK AT 
THE EVIDENCE AND PERHAPS ATTEMPT TO DECIPHER WHY 
AS A NATION WE ARE NOT SCORING HIGH GRADES IN PER- 
SISTENCE, ESPECIALLY IN THE CASE OF THE BLACK STU- 
DENT. 

WE ARE HERE TODAY TO TALK ABOUT THE PREDOMINATELY 
BLACK COLLEGE AND THE BLACK STUDENT. THE STATIS- 
TICS ARE WELL KNOWN. WE KNOW THAT ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF ALL UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES AWARDED ARE BY THE 
HBCU'S, EVEN THOUGH OVER THE PAST TWO DECADES EN- 
ROLLMENT BY BLACK STUDENTS AT PREDOMINATELY WHITE 
SCHOOLS HAS INCREASED DRAMATICALLY. DATA FROM THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL SHOWS US THAT HBCUS HAVE 
AN EXCELLENT TRACK RECORD AS WELL. OF 'PRODUCING 
BLACK SCHOLARS, PARTICULARLf IN THOSE FIELDS WHERE 
BLACKS ARE UNDERREPRESENTED . IN FACT. THE HBCUS, 
WHICH REPRESENT ONLY 6 PERCENT OF THE BAC- 
CALAUREATE DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, PRODUCED 
44 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK STUDENTS WHO WENT ON TO 
EARN DOCTORATES BETWEEN 1983 AND 1985. (NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF RESEARCH) 

HBCU S HAVE A RECORD 0? TAKING THEIR STUDENTS THE 
DISTANCE. JAMES MINGLE IN 'TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION PARTICIPATION AND SUCCESS PROJECTS THAT ONE 
THIRD OF THE COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION BY THE YEAR 

£^ 203 
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2000 WILL BE MINORITY. MINORITIES, THEPFFORE, ARE 
N::EDED among the ranks of highly TPAiNc. bA:nLTY, 
PHYSICIANS. ENGINEERS. At n SCIENTIST^ THEY WILL 
BE MORE THAN ROLE MODELS. THEY CAN LEND THE 
STRENGTH OF DIVERSITY THAT REFLECTS THE FIBER OF 
OUR COUNTRY AND THEY CAN CONTRIBUTE MEANINGFULLY 
TO THE SENSITIVITY AND EXTRAORDINARY LEADERSHIP 
THAT WILL BE NEEDED TO KEEP OUR COUNTRY ON COURSE 
IN ITS COMMITMENT TO ALL ASPECTS OF EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

SO WITH THAT IN MIND, WE ARE CHALLENGED TO FIND 
THE BEST WAYS TO MEET THE EMERGING EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OF OUR SOCIETY. THE HBCC IS A AN EDUCATIONAL 
OPTION THA'^ MUST EXIST IN OUR SOCIETY, WHY? THE 
HBCU IS AN OPTION FOR THOSE STUDENT^ WHO FEEL THEY 
COULD NOT THRIVE AT ANOTHER KIND OF INSTITUTION OR 
WHO FEEL THE PREDOMINATELY BLACK COLLEGE WOULD 
SERVE AS THE BEST STEPPING STONE OR GIVE THEM THE 
BEST TOOLS TO FUNCTION LATER IN AN INTEGRATED 
WORLD, THE ISSUE IS LARGER THAN RACE. HOWEVER-- 
ALTHOUGH RACISM IS WHAT MANY EXPERTS BLAME FOR THE 
PERSISTENT AND UNFORTUNATE INALILITY OF OUR 
SOCIETY TO CREATE LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS WHEPK ALL 
STUDENTS CAN THRIVE. AND UNTIL WE MANAGE TO IJCOR- 
PORATE COOPERATIVE ACCEPTANCE INTO OUR ^Af^UE SYS- 
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TBM, INSTITUTIONS WITH SPECIAL MISSIONS MAY BB 
NECESSARY FOR THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT OF OUR STU- 
DENTS. 

IN RECENT YEARS, WE HAVE ALL READ AND HEARD OF THE 
RESEARCH THAT POINTS TO SUCCESS OF THE HBCU. THE 
HBCU REPUTATION FOR RETENTION RATE3 AND PLACEMENT 
INTO GRAD^:.rE SCHOOLS STEM FROM CAREFULLY PLANNED 
PROGRAMS AND STRONG SUPPORT SYSTEMS. THERE IS MORE 
PERSONAL ENCOURAGEMENT AND MORE WATCH-DOGGING," 
THAT IS TO SAY THE STUDENT AT THE hISrORICALLY 
BLACK SCHOOL, BECAUSE OF THE FAMILY ATMOSPHERE, IS 
LESS LIKELY TO BE SIDETRACKED AS HE WOULD IN 
ANOTHER ENVIRONMENT. THE STUDENT IS FAR MORE 
LIKELY TO BE KNOWN TO HIS PROFESSOR. KIS DEAN AND, 
YES, EVEN HIS PRESIDENT. 

AS JACQUELINE FLEMING SAYS IN "BLACKS IN COLLEGE" 
THE HBCU PROMOTES DEVELOPMENT IN ACADEMIC AND I. 
TELLECTUAL DOMAINS OF EXPERIENCE. THEY DEVELOP IN- 
TELLECTUAL CAPACITY AND GREATER FEELINGS OF SUC- 
CESS AND PROVIDE ROLE MODELS THAT ARE VITALLY IM- 
PORTANT TO THE BLACK STUDENT iN MOTIVATING TH T 
STUDENT TO PARTICIPATE IN CAMPUS LIFE AND TO AS- 
SUME AND PURSUE LEADERSHIP ROLES. 
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AMAZINGLY, THE HBv.0 HAS BEEN ABLE TO BUTLD IMPRES- 
SIVE RECORDS WITHOUT THE RESOURCES, FACILITIES, OR 
HIGH TUITIONS THAT MANY OF THE PREDOMINATELY WHITE 
SCHOOLS ENJOY. AND WHILE BLACK COLLECES HAVE HIS- 
TORICALLY HAD A MISSION OF SERVING STUDENTS WHO 
ARE LESS PREPARED ACADEMICALLY, THE PICTURE HAS 
CHANGED SIGNIFICANTLY IN RECENT YEARS, AND THE 
HBCU HAS BEEN ABLE TO MAINTAIN THAT MISSION AND 
NURTURE THOSE STUDENTS — BUT NURTURE THE HIGH 
ACHIEVING STUDENT AS WELL. IN FACT, THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE STUDENT BODY IS CHANGING IN 
TERMS OF PREPAREDNESS. THE IMPORTANCE OF A NUR- 
TURING ENVIRONMENT FOR ANY STUDENT, HOWEVER, CAN 
NOT BE OVERSTRESSED. AT MY OWN INSTITUTION, FOR 
INSTANCE, I AM CONFIDENT THAT THE SUPPORTIVE EN- 
VIRONMENT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SUCCESS AND 
RETENTION OF ALL OUR STUDENTS, AND WE CAN, IN 
FACT, POINT TO GRADUATING CLASSES OVER THE PAST 
THREE YEARS THAT HAVE BEFN ONE-THIRD WHi^^E, EVEN 
THOUGH THE OVERALL ENROLLMENT OF THAT GROUP HAS 
RANGED FROM 18 TO 20 PERCENT OF THE STUDENT BODY. 
THE HBCU IS FOCUSED ON OUTCOME AND TAKES THE 
NECESSARY STEPS TO EE CERTATN THE STUDENT DOES 
PEi^SIST. AND IT IS ALSO ENCOURAGINQ THAT MANY 
MAJORITY INSTITUTIONS ARE NOW TAKING A LEAD FROM 
THE HBCU IN TRYINC- TO CR^A'^E SUPPORT SYSTEMS ON 
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THEIR CAMPUS THAT WILL HELP THE BLACK STODENT STAY 
IN SCHOOL AND PORSUE A HIGHER DEGREE AFTER GRADOA- 
TION WHEN THAT IS THE GOAL OF THE STODENT. 

THE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE, THEN, SERVES A 
PRECISE AND NEEDED ROLE IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN OOR 
COUNTRY. THE DISPARITY THAT THE HISTORICALLY 
BLACK INSTITUTION STILL OPERATES UNDER, HOWEVER, 
IS A SOBERING RECOGNITION OF OUR INABILITY AS A 
COUNTRY TO TAKE ON THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR KEEPING 
THE HBCU AS A VIABLE OPTION FOR THAT STODENT WHO 
SO CHOOSES. THE HBCU CONTINUES TO MAKE A CON- 
TRIBUTION EVEN TODAY, BECAUSE WE HAVE NOT YET COME 
SO FAR THAT THE ENVIRONMENT THAT CTIMULATES AND 
MOTIVATES BLACK STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE. HA3 BEEN AS- 
SIMILATED INTO OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AT 
LARGE. 

THE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
AS I SAID EARLIER. CONTRIBUTE DISPROPORTIONATELY 
TO THE EDUCATION OF BLACKS, SO THEIR ENHANCEMENT 
IS A NE iSSITY. AND WITHOUT THE PROPER AND RIGHT 
FUNDING, WITHOUT BREAKING DOWN THE FINANCIAL BAR- 
RIERS, THESE INSTITUTIONS CANNOT PROVIDE THE OP- 
TIONS THAT THEY SHOULD TO ANY STUDENT. 
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WE MUST ALL UNDERSTAND THAT EDUCATION IS A DUTY OF 
THE STATE AND AS THE PRESIDENT OF THE WOODROW VHL- 
SOH FOUNDATION SAID THIRTY YEARS AGO IN RESPONSES 
TO THE RUSSIAN SPUTNIK: "LDUCATION CHUKOT DO 
EVERYTHING IN A STATE. BUT UNLES3 175 IDEALS ARE 
THOROUGHLY GRASPED. ITS METHOD SOUNDLY ELABORATED, 
ABOVE ALL. UNLESS THE PRICE M MAINTAINING IT BE 
HSSOr.UTELY AND COMPREHENSIVELY S-JPPORTED, THERE 
CAN BE LITTLE HOPE FOR STRE/'^TH IN A DEMOCRACY, OR 
FSEEDOM ANYWHERE. " 

WE MUST BE WILLING TO FACE WHAT IS WRONG AND WHAT 
IS RIGHT WITH OUR SYSTEM... AND WE MUST BE WILLING 
TO IMPLEMENT THOSE POLICIES THAT WILL ALLOW US TO 
DEVELOP HUMAN POTENTIAL TO THE FULLEST- 
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SENATOR CHARLES S. ROBB 
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Committee on the Budget 

United States Senate 
November 13, 1989 
Spellman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Senator Fowier, witnesses, and interested part'.os, I am 
unable to attend this field hearing today on tho ^^tatus of 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs> due to a 
scheduling conflict. 

I want to commend Senator Fowier for holci\.;g this hearing. I 
also want to commend m> colleagues from the U.S. House of 
Representatives who have illustrated then conua^tmeiit to HBCU.i by 
their presence at this hearing. 

Historically Black Colleges and universities are a national 
resource. Six of these institutions, Virginia Union, Hampton 
University, Virginia State University, Norfo" ; Statvj University, 
and St. Paul's College, and Virginia Seminary and College, are 
located in the Commonwealth of Virginia. HBC^Js have consistently 
provided an education to our nation's African-Americans, as well 
as produced one-fourth of 'African-American college undergraduates 
ard a ' .gnificant portion of our Af riran-Amei ican doi^tors, 
dentists, and lawyers. 

I am pleased that onti of the witnesses presenting orcl 
testimony this morning is Or. Wesley C. McClaro, President of 
Virginia State , a post he has held since July 1, l>e8. Virginia 
State is an excellent educational institution ano I am 3ure that 
Dr. McClure is working to further enhance the university's 
programp and the quality of life of his student"?. In addition, I 
understand that Dr. Harrison B. Wilson, President c Norfolk 
State University, is scheduled to participate. 

HBCUc have long played a significant role fulfilling an equal 
opportunity mission in education under difficult financial 
circumstances. During m> tenure as Governor of the Commonwealth, 
education was a priority in the State budget. : believe that we 
should support these valuable educational ir s ,itutions . 
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HISTOBICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UMVERSTTIEl? 
AND AFKIGAN-AMEBICAN PARTICIPAIION IN HIGEEB EDUCATION 



This report pressnts an ana^jmiB of thd current status of tbB 
bistoricaUy black colleges and universities (HBCUs) in the U^. It also 
provides an overview of some aspects of African-American participation 
in higher education. The latter offers a context within which to 
consider the analysis of the black colleges. This sununaiy reviews some 
of the k^ findings. 

According to the Department of Education (ED), there are 99 
HBCUs in this countxy. These are primarily four*year institutions. 
Most are privately controlled institutions. Nearly three-quarters of all 
enrollment in the historically black colleges is found in public 
institutions. HBCUs enroll a disproportionately large percentage of all 
AfHcan-Americsn students in hl^er education* Althoui^ constituting 
just 3 percent of all bilker education institutions, HBCUs enroll about 
16 percent of African*American college students. 

These schools also award a substantial percentage of the degrees 
earned by AMum-Americans, particularly at Uie baccalaureate level and 
above. Over a quarter of the baccalaureates received by Afirican* 
Americans are awaitled to students in HBCUs. This is consistent with 
th3 HBCUs* share of African-Americans enrolled in programs awardhig 
such degrees. 

The overall pattern of HBCU revenue sources is different firom 
thcao of all bicker education bistitutions taken together. HBCUs 
receive a larger percentage of their revenues fiom the Federal 
Government than do all hi^^er education institutions. A fifth of the 
overall HBCU revenues come fh)m the Federal Government, in contrast 
to sli^tfy less than an ei^th of the revenues received by all hi^er 
education institutions from Federal sourcei. This dLTerance occurs 
despite recent trends in which the Federal ehare of HBCUs' revenue fell 
much faster than it declined for all institutions-nearly a 30 percent 
drop between 1979-80 and 1986-86 for HBCUb; approximate^ a 17 
percent dip for all colleges. 
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The hxqxnrtance of the HBClJs for AMean-Ameriesn partfetpation 
in higher education is underscored by data ohowing diat Afirican* 
AmericaoB are leae likely than whites to enroll in college, a 
characteristic shared Hiepanie-Aroericans aa well Importantly, from 
tho mid 1970s to the mid I9B08, African-Americana narrowed tlie fssp 
in hi^ school graduation rates that separates them from whites. In 
contrast, durhig this period, the college enroUment rates for African* 
Americana and Hispanic-Americana declined^ whUe the rate for whites 
genera]^ rose. 
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HISTX)niCAIXY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVEBSITIES 
AND AFBICANnAMEBICAN> PABTICIPATION IN HIGHEE EDUCAOION 



This rtpOTt prorito dtaexiptin dsta cm tht 89 bistoie&Ib^ \h<k odl^^ 
end unirtrtitiM (RBCUi). Its fint Mction pm<nta dtis imo&iai mp9Cta 
of ebt OTtrall roU Kid tUtua of HBCUt, Ibcodnf on taronrognta, d^mj 
s^vrdad, csd b»titatio3il fix2tz)caft. lb plftct tbtM dst« in a bradcr oootsxt, 
A tdcoxtd Mction prvndM data on tba AfirlctivAzDaticaxi rraaiLico in bishar 
education in gaumL Itiia aaction daaoibaa tha .^oUitt-fohif Maa of 
TouQf sduha and black bigb aebool graduatacv tba bij^ acbool graduation 
rataa of black youth, blade anroUmant at variour larala in bi^sar 
education pipaUna, and coUega completion ratea of Aftican-AmaHcans. 

thU report focum on baiie ttatistical information daaeribing bay fiicats 
of HBCUf and A&ican-Amarictn paitidpetion in bi^bar education. U doaa 
not addreta tba causae or tba consequancaa of tba pattania and trtsuLi tbat it 
idantiOaa. Navtrtbalara» tbo data praeanted below do provide a critical 
bastllne for Airtbar oonaidaratioo of tbaao auljecta. For azmpla, tba ana^o 
of tba status end traoda cf Federal financial support for tba bi«torical^ black 
coUftpa should be uieAzl fai tba darslopaent of ftiture Federal jpoiky fbr tbaae 
institutions. 

At tbe same time, it sbould be ^tmpbrnrfrml tbat mucb of tba arailtbla 
data on tbe HBCUs are often inconsistent, incorsplate, ^ unarailable. Fbr 
this neoaon, any qttmtitativt analyst* of di^fkrait paoeta cf tht HBCU$, 
indudinjf Ou anciyti* beloso, ihould be contidard taitaUvt, Wbanarar 
pcesibia, tba report preaenta data aasattbled hy a single aourca, tl» UjS. 
Depsrtissnt of Educctio!? (ED). Due to Itmitfitinni of Cbe ED data, 
occasionally it imploja data reported by tba American Coundl on Ed station 
(ACE) and gatha^d by tba National Aaeodnt>on for Equal Opportunity in 
Blf^ Ediirfcrinn or tba Bureau of tba Cannia. Hieea data are cot 
always strict^ comparable to tba statistics reported by ED due to difif^raseaa 
fai data gatboring proeedorea and definition of wbidi iistitntions a2^ 

Ptaaae note tbat all tables ^ grapbic exblbita bare been podtiooed at 
tbe end of tbe rtport Tbj taUea and graphic azbiUts are refarsnced aa 
appropriate in tbe text. 



Tbe terms 'Afhcan-American* and *black* ore used interdjan^ bly in this report 
dMcribe Indiriduals with origins asKmg black raaal groups in AfHca. It excludes blacka of 
Hispanic origin. (This definition bta been taken ft.^ U-S. Department of Education. Digest 
of Ediication Sutistica, 1988.) 
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1. mSTOBICALLY BL ACK CO LLEGES 
AND UNTVEHSrnES 



Thb KfttlOQ*! bktorical^ or trtditioxuUjr hUck colUsw <sd unhmitiea 
eooomptM m dimM tmy of two-ytsr tod four-jrtcr, public tnd pmmti higbtr 
wk^cstioo hittitutioQi,' ThMa hvtitutioDi crt defiti«d m ihom Termicd to 
protidt bl^itr •ducstion opportunitioc to Afiicuh-Axncrictna vrbsn tudi 
opportunltiM r*«re Tiry limited In tba pr*-1954 era of M^ption.* Aj 
idsDtiilsd b7 ED, tbsr* tn 99 HBCUi (m Ta!dt 1 and Exhibit 1). 

• Of tbasa, cacr^ 60 percent aro prirata^ controlled; tba reft aro 
public ioatitutioot. 

Near^ 9 oUt of vrvry 10 HBCUs art four-yaar scbooU, prixnari^ 
offttrinf prograr^ leading to bachelor** or higher degrees/ 

Rough^ tba eame percantage (60 percent) of four-year and two-year 
HBCUa are prirata. 

• '.*he HBCUt are found in 19 aouthem and border Sutee and the 
Distrkt of Columbia.* 



^or dmUed hiirtoriea and enalyaaa of the HBCUa, aee Susan T. HiU, Tba lYaditionaUy 
Black Inatitutiona of Hl^»r Education: 1860 to 1952, U^. Depaitmaot of Education, 19S4, 
tad Frank Bowlf9 and Frank A. DeCoita, Betwoen Two Woridr A Profile of Negro Hi^bar 
Education, The Carnegie Commiaaion on Hi^lMr Education, 1971. 

*n» rredae ddfiiJtion of what coostitutea an HBCU is aomawhat elusira. We %*t<9 the 
da!lniti9^ published in a 19S4 report by the U^. Depaitn^t of Education (aaa, lha 
Traditionally Blade Imtitutiona of Hi^barEducatitm, by Hill). Various other definite * and 
Uata of adsooU identified as historicaUy black era arailaUa. For azsmsOe, Titia HI of *hi 
xBgher Edsuttion Att of 1965 protddee eHgOxility for its St?ar gtheninj^ Hlstoric&!]tr Bbdc 
CoQegea end tToirenitiea program to '„jKaj historic«Qy Bhb^ cs^Uaga or unircrsi^ that was 
eatabiishad prior to 1964, wfaoaa ^todpei mission ^vaa, end ia. the educstioQ of Black 
AmYicana . . . .* (Titls IH, Pert B, Saction 322 (2>. Hi|^ Educatioa Act of 1965, as 
am>.ided) (ez&phaais added) Alao note tha predaa usa£e cf the tenoa ''AfVicen-Assaricen* and 
"black* ea nota<^ is footnote 1 abora. '/baae terms are use^ inteprhangKMy in this report. 

*As reported by Hill, "Proridlng an undcrgreduate program of study for ftill-thna 
students is a primaiy fiir - jn of the (HBCUs] On 1962, thr»>fourths the Uack etudenta 
tc [HBCUs) were full und«rgraduatee eeelan& a degree) * (Hm MdiL mal^ Black 
Institutions of Higher Educaticm, p. 44) 

*Por a listing of the namee and locauons of the HBCUs, tttt The Traditionally Black 
Institutions ot Higher Educat by Hili 
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ENKOLLMENT 

HBCU cmoUmsnt patterns do cot prodse^ foUow tha rtlstird 
diztribistIcQ (^tita iQstitutSo&s tbsmsdra (ko TfiSOf 2 cad Rarhm 2). 

• In bsepc^ mtfa IpgataHoail dirtribotto, oger^y til garTtfTmnt in 
tba HBCUs U in foar-jrw csboolf (89 peremt). 

• I>s^iit«tegrcat9rmz3b6rtt3dpetei:ta£iofpdT8teHSC^ 
tfaTM-qufirtsrt (72 ptrcsni) of HB(^ enrolfaaiint U ecg g R ' . a t<d for bj 
pdblk HB(TUs. 1^ b rested to tba Icripr «vcns» vsxXisaA in 
pcklk HBCUt in eos^crison to their prhrsts co unta r ptf ta (an 
evwngft enroUsidnt of 3,555 m public HBCUs; 1,054 in pnrsta 
HBCUs). 

• ^^^tfaln fRibsroopinss by typo and coatTcI, puUic^ contxoI2«I, 
four^var HB(^s ecsoant for thd Isrgsst perossisi^B of totel HBCU 
enrolhi^t (69 perc^t), while four-^rear eeboola undor pmata control 
are a distant leeond (27 percent). 

As it shown fai Tabb S and Exhibit 3, HB(KJe enroll: 

• appsozizcataly 16 psrcAnt of all A&ica:<-AzDfiriesns atroUed in higher 

approziiQatafy 27 percent of all AfrieanAmgricam enroUad in four- 
year instittitiMta. 

Howorrer, HBCUs consthuta only S percant of tha near^ 3,600 higaisr 
edceation institttticoa in U^^ It sbs^ also be noted that» in 1S67, tho 
"SECUn draw qyprtxdmat^ 16 psreant d tbdr enronment bcBx other racial 
and stfania gmapx' 

Snrdhaent in HBCUs has bees sk^ dsdinins across tha dsea& of the 
Vms, dropnlsj^ by mafy 4 peiessA batwoen FaQ XS81 and Fall 1837 (1^ 
4 cod E^ibit 4j. In contrast, total enrolhn^ hi hi^se; adorat i oa 



HJnlaes otlttrsTisa nots^ tha focus fai tfaia mssjxj nD^xi Bi fa on "traditkaoaP iastitntiopfl 
of hj^asr educstka, noi tha ftiB ranga of pcsisecocaiaiy icstitixicas. This, in gsnaral, Kcdts 
ths insthutioQS to thoM with accrsStstlon and czdu^ taoet toz'ptoQt trade tend twrhrriral 
ediools. 

^TbiM percentage calculated (Vota data in Mtnorttiae in Hij^ Education: Sarsnth 
Annual Status BapOTt 13S8, American Omz»dl on Education, Table 6, p. ?7. Studentawho 
ere nonresident alisns are induded in this parccntags. It should be noted that the data 
describe a slight^ larger universe of HBCUs than is identieed by ED. 
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tsstitutioni roeo Truirgirally by about 1 percent over tba Bame pariod. It 
AppetTB that much of the enrolhn«nt loss for the HBCUs occurred in thd 
privtta sector. 

• A compfiti50Q of enroUoMnts for fail 1981 and fal] 1987 shows that, 
of the oTsraU drop in HBCU students, some 63 percent occurred is 
the private HBCU sector. 

Orsr&n, between 1981 asd 1987, priTste HBCU esrolhnent dsdined 
by 9 percent, in contrast to public HBCU enrollment, which fell by 
only about 2 percent. 



DEGB££S AWARDED 

HBCUt ve responsible for awarding a substantial percentaga of the 
baccaUureate end hig^ degrtea awarded to African-Amencans in this 
country. This is particularly true at the baccalaureate level. 

To some extent, it is not surpriaing that the HBCUs aceor for a large 
percentage of baccalaureate and hi£^ degrees ^ .en the relative distribution 
of black enrollment in schools operating at thi« level. 

About 96 percent of all AfHcan-Amsiican students enrolled in the 
HBCUs are pursuing baccalaureate or more advanc&l degreet (aee 
Table 2 od Exhibit 2). 

• In contrast, about 43 percent of all Afncan«Americans enrolled in 
higher education art in two-year schools, which do not award 
baccalaur^ttes.* 

Based ou otry rough esttmates,^ it appears that in the 1984-85 



*VS. Department of Education, Bactal/Ethmc DaU for 1984 Fall Enrollment end Eemed 
Degree Eaapients for Academic year 1984^, Center for Education Statistics, Januaiy 1988. 

*As dslinsstdd m the American Ccundl on Education*a Bifinoriti^ in ifigber Educaction; 
Fifth Annual Status Report (1986), 208,099 of the 216,050 students in HBCUs in 1^ were 
enrolled at the haccaJairreate level or above. (Althou^ calculated in a different manner 
from the ED data shown in Tsble 4, the 1964 HBCU enrothnent reported by Coundl ia used 
bare becaus> no ED data on 1984 HBCU enrolhnent have been published TJ» Council's 
enroUment figure does not ^ipear to diverge subetantiany from the trend depicted in Table 
4.) Based on overall racial distributions tritlun the HBCUs reported by the Coundl for 
19€4, we estimate that about 169,000 or 81 percent were black. Aceordlt^ to ED 
(RactaL'Ethnic DaU), 1,076,144 blacks were enrolled in hi^ier education in 1984-85 of trhom 
6.7,306 wore' at institutions granting bachelor's or hi^ier degrees. As a result, wo estimato 
that HBCUs enroUed 27 percent a69,000 compared to 617,306J of the blacks enrolled at the 
baccalaureate level or higher. The estimate ot the percentage of baccalaureate or hi^Mr 
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^^sfm\t^ ya&r, tho HBCUt enroUtd ebout 27 p«ie2Qt <^ African- 
American »tud*nti ebcm tba tvro-yefir level tnd swsrdsd sround 29 
parcsQt of tbd bsocabMmte or aboro degrees «ffsed African- 
Amsricans in that yesr. 



FIKANCBO 

Hit finsndsg of HBCUo has bser m laattdr of ongoisf Fadm! cttantion. 
Tb4 lisEt thiM Prandenti bava isfuad EbcaeutiTa Ordm fo atracgttoi tba 
Fadaral eommitmfiat to tbssa scbooU.** Thb sscticn iz|toea tba princ^ 
louTC&a of HBCU rmnuas and focua bHsSj on Fadr< il asciataaKa to 
institutioQa. Dsta for all HBCUa, public HBCUa, & . privata HBCUa are 
treatsd ssparaU^." 



AB HBCUtf 

In compariaon to all bi^ier education toatttutionfl in tba country, HBCUa 
as a group refy to a aisniilcantlty difTerent dagraa on certain aoureaa of current 
ftud rovanuea (■«• Tables 6 end 7 and Esbibita 7 tbrou^ 10).^ 

• La academic ysar 1S3&-86, HBCUa derived leea of their current ftmd 
reranuea from tuition and fees than did all institutionf (18^ percent 
for HBCUa comparad to 23.0 permit for aU achooU). 

• But» in 1985-86, they reeerred a aubetsntiaUy greater ehare of their 
lerenues from the Federal Gtoremsmt (ZOJH parceni ecmpared to 
.12.6 percent). 

From 1979^ through 1986-86, all institutions, including all HBCUa, became 
in general slii^t^ more reliant on tuHion and fees. 

• Tl;a Federal share of nmnuea fell aeroso the period for all 
fa^tutiona, but the decline waa eubetantial^ steeper for HBCUs (see 
Tables 6 axxi 7 and Exhibits 7 throu£^ 10). BetvroiA 1979^ and 



d^rees to blacks aweided ly tba HBCUs is baaed on di^ussions with ED staff. 

*^Ex8eutiTe Orders 12232, 12320, and 12677 issued by Presidents Carter, Beaffan, and 
Buah, r espec ti ye^. 

"All of the data in this section are from the VS. Department of £dueation|a Di^ of 
Bdutanon Statistica for various years and an unpublish^ table for a forthcoming edition. 

"C ur r ent ftmd revenues are those funds received during the current fiscal year that can 
used to n»at current obligations. 
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1985^, iha Federal sharo of HBCUt ntemts fell 29^ Deroent 
while the Federal thare £or^l colI«£^ ftU by 17.1 percent^ 

• Althous^ St&ta Qomumsnta accounted for tw^siy the ssme 
percentage of revenuea for ail inftitutions during this psriod, the 
State sbsre for HBCUs baa risen, flrom 25^ percent fai 1979*60 to 
29^ percent fai 19aCh86 Tables 6 and 7 and Exhibits 7 thitni^ 
10). 



Public HBCUs 

Public HBCUs differ tnm all public institutions of hic^r education hi 
tho extent to ^eh they, as a groun, derive revenues from local goTBmxnents, 
SifWcontracts, and saltt/servicea (s9e Tables 8 and 9 and Exhibits 11 throurii 
14). 

• In 1965*86, public HBCUc received 6^ percent of tbei: .^venues from 
local governments all public higher education institutions 
derived only 3.6 percent of their revenues from that source. 

• Gifta/eontracts contributci negligibly to public HBCU revenues (0.9 
p«.xent) and substantial^ more to all public hi^er education 
institutions' revenues percent). 

• Salet^ervices gtnmtsd jiroportionatefy less revenue for public 
1!BCU8 (14.0 percent) than for all public higher education 
iiutitutions (20.0 percent). 

• As was the case with all HBCUs, the public HBCUb vrere somewhat 
less dependent on tuition and fees and more dependent on Federal 
funding than the entire sector of public institutions. 

From 1979-80 to 1985-86» th^ relative differences in support generated 
from local governments, gifls/eofitracts, end sales/services between public 
HBCUs and all public bigger education institutions remained roughly the 
same. The important changes occurred in Federal support, State support, and 
tuitio*^ «nd fees. 

• The Federal share of public HBCU revenues was 37.7 percent le«8 
in 1955-86 than it was i^ 1979-€ the relative drop for all public 
schools wrs 19^ percent 



^^eee Hgures are the percentage change in the share from 1979-80 to 1966-86. For 
example, in 1979-80, 29.2 percent of the HBCU revenues came from the Federal 
Oovernment In 1985-86, the Federal Qor*'mment accounted for 20^ percent The declix» 
of 8 7 perceotase poicU (29.2 minus is 29.8 percent (8.7 divided by 29.2 multiplied by 
100) of the 1S79> SO percentage. Changs U measured the same way throughout the rest of 
this section* 
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• Sut0 Oovtrtustnt'* share of public HBCU ro7nsui» tom 10^ 
parc«;?t; but fell hy 2.8 poroeat for tU public higbsr edue&tiod 
school*. 

• For ell public hxstitutioas, ix^uding tho public HBCUs» tuition and 
foM becjms ft largsr ]>roportion of rtrenuss during the period, ritiniE; 
in relatire terms, by 16.0 percent for all public institutions, and by 

percent for public HBCUs. 



Prhraio HBCUs 

The rerenue patterns for privste HBCUs, as a group, showed several 
tignificant differences in oompahton to all pTTftta schoob (see Tables 10 and 
11 and Exhibits 15 through 16). 

• In 1985^, priTBte HBCUs received a much smaller proportion of 
their revenues from tuition and fees than did all private in* '^tutions 
(25.2 percent versus 38.6 percent). 

• In 1985-86, the Federal sn^ of revenues in the p'.'ivate HBCUs was 
nearly twice that of all private schools (31.4 pircent versus 16.5 
percent). 

• Endowments generated a signiflcint|y smaller percentage of total 
revenues for the private HB(7Us than for all private institutions (2U( 
percent for private HB(7Us versur 5.3 peroent for all private 
institutions). 

Between 1979^ '':id 1985-86, privatt lIBCUs became somewhat more 
dependent on tuition aiv' fees (the percento[,e share grew by 16.0 percent). 

• In contrsst, for all private institutions, the tuition and fee share rose 
by IJS psrcent 

The Federal share of revenues in the private HBCUs dropped 23.2 
percent in thU time period; for all private schools the dedino was 
14.9 percent 



Proportion of Federal Support 

Tb» analysis below addresses the specific topic of Federal support for tho 
HBCUs in more detail As has been shown above, the Federal Oovemment 
contributes a substantial percentage of HBCU revenues whether the 
institutions are publicly or privately controlled That percentage has 
consistently been hi^er than the comparable percentage for all institutions 
of hii^er education during the 1980s. In addition, it was delineated above 
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that the Federal thfire of menue hs« fallen (luring this time period for all 
i YtituMoos?, but mora aharp^ for the HBCUa. 

An altamatiYa m$j of ccnddering the Fed«rsl fin«ndal cosimitaiaat to 
the KSCUb mild ba to xnaaaura the portion of Federal oblif^om to hi^bar 
•dueatkoo batitutiona that (0 to tba HBCUa. Data aaaamblad l^r the White 
Houae Initiativa on HktorieaUr Blade Odl^ and Unimei 
to ettiosta tfaia indicator ofFadend aupport (aae IWa 12 and Ediiblte 19 
aaKl20)." It q>paata that dorifif tita middle 1980a tbart maj bare bean a 
iuarginal decline in the degree of Federal support for the HBCUs. 

• In FT 1^ HBCUa raoahred 5.4 percant of total Fedtral hi^ 
education obligat!«^^ doia^ from t2» peak paroentaga of 6.1 percent 
inFYlSSS. ^ duri^ig a 1980a omall, the HBCU ptrocntaga of 
Federal obligations ^>peai i to Km been higher than during the 
previous deotde, 

• Between FV 1969 and FY 1986, the HBCU share largelj fhictuatod 
between 4 percent and 6 percant 

When the data for FY 1986 are examined doeely, certain pettema emerge 
concerning the effort* m«de by difTerent Federal egvndea to provide fitnding 
to HBCUa (Table 13 and Exhibita 19 and 20). Two points ore clear. 

• First, a few Federal agsndee with large Uijasr education budgati 
contribute the bulk of Federal 6bUgsti<ms to the HBCUa (see Tid>le 
13 and BzhSte 23 and 24).^ AU other Federal agendea with large 
higher education budgeta devote relatively little of tLeir fUnding to 
these achoola. 



"Anrufil Federal Performance Report on Executive Agency Actions to Assist Historical^ 
BUck Collegss and Universities, Fiscal Year 1986. These data differ from those used 
previously In this report to dsocribe Fedsnd support for the HBCUs enl indicate a hlgbe 
level of Federal spending on the HBCUs, The formsr data ware derived from BD survsiys 
of individual HBCUs; the latter are reported by Federal executive Agsndee. A prisosry 
difference is that some Federal student aid aiTardbd direct^ to students may ha conddared 
tuition and fee revenues individual achools; executiva agendas would report all of these 
frinds as coming from the Federal Qovemment 



'*Data for 27 Federal agendea are reported under this effort Since tbsy provide 
eubstantiaUy different levels c^frmdingto hi|^ education inatitutiona, we have dxvidsd the 
agendea Inio three groitp&~higb cpex^iing, middle spending, low spending. 1h high 
spending agendea obligated at lesst $200 million to bl|^ education imtitutiona in FY 19^ 
(9 agei^ee); ihd middle spending agendea obligated between $10 million end $100 million 
(6 Bgendee-no ftgendee obligated between $100 million and $200 miUionj, and the bw 
spending agendea obligated lees than $10 million (12 agendea). 
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• S«ooi:d, aj^Bsdctf with th< hig^ioft ooncentratiocfl of tbsir hightr 
education fpending on tha HBCUt are among tboM with tfa« an^leet 
hig^ education budgets (tee Table 13 and Eihibita 25 through 28). 

Spedfical^', of the 9 hi^toet epending agendee in terms of the aisa of 
their hi|^ aducatioa budgeto Gdnitiflad in Eihibit 23), onfar 2 contributed 
10 paroent or mo» cf their total annual hi^be^ aducation oblifitioDa to f 
RBCUe (the Aftncy for Internationa} >Dav^rpmaQt-^AID-^ 13 psroai^ end 

at 10 percent) (see Exhibite 23 and 20. Fhn of tbeae ntee agendee 
darotad 6 percent or leee of their iii^ber education budgets to HB(Va (at the 
bottom of this group are the National Sdeneo Foundation~KSF*end the 
Department of Health and Human Services-HKS). 

Focusing on thoeo agencies which direct the largest pero«nta^ of their 
higher education ftinding to HBCUs, it is evident that nearly all of them are 
smong these with the smallest hig^r education btidgats (soe Krhftrf ts 24, 28, 
27, aiui 28). Of the 10 agencies with the bluest pereentage of their higher 
education budgets going to HBCTUs*^, only 2 (AID and ED) are among the 
hig^ spending sgendes in terms of the overall sixe of their hig^ education 
bud^^ets (bso discussion above) and 6 of thtm are among the low spending 
sgendes (those with the tmallest orerall hi^er education budgots-see 
discussion above). 



'*E({ual Emploryment Opportunity Conuninion, Smnll Busings Admhiistration, 
Department of Housing and Urban DeveJ ipment, Dep«tmant of th« Tracsuiy, Derartment 
of Labor, AID, Department of Transp«/rtation, Department of the Interior, the Central 
Intelllgenoe Agency, and ED. 
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2. AFRICAN-AMEBICAN FARIlCIPA'nON 
IN HIGHSB EDUCATION 



Tbin iectio:> P^Ofidot &n orerriew of 0om« aspects of Afirican- AsMrictn 
p«rtidp«ticn in hH^tr education. The dttcrtptiw iofonnatiou often a context 
within which to coosiddr tht data on t^a HBCUs analjxed previomV' 



PARTlCIPA'nON BY ETHNICTXY AND GENDER 

Thare are a mnnber of intamting foaturM in th; aducational 
participation of Amaricans by raca and gondar. But attention is <lnt diractod 
to th« natura of tba (attribution of tha 18 to 2i-yoar-old population." 

In 1986, whitea &ged 18 to 24 numbered approximately 22 sdiUon, 
while there wer« about 3.7 million African^Americans and 2,6 million 
IBspanie-Americana (see Table 15 and Exhibit 31). 

Of the white* end AfHcan^Americans, slij^tlty more than one half 
were women, while of the Hlspanie-Amerieana, the men outnumbered 
the womeQ (soe Table 15 and Exhibit 31). 

Tbe pattemr ^ducaticzial participation among these groups showed 
tubatantial difTerancas* 

In tha 18 to 24 year old age group, «^ta women axe t^ moat lika^ 
to graduate from hi^ school, followed in order by white man, black 
women, black man, Hispanic women, and Hispanic man (see Table 
15 and Exhibits 32 and 33). Women are all ahead of men fai all 
three of these ethnic groupa. 

But a hig^ proportion of vHiite male high school graduates goes on 
to colltga, resulting hi a hi^jtm orerall proportion of tbe 18 to 24- 
yeaivold white male population enrolled in college (see T^le 15 and 
Exhibita 84 and 35). 

• The slii^btly hi|^ educational attainment of women at the hish 
school level is reflected in eoUegifito enrollmant ratee Ibr AfHcan- 
Americana and Hi3panie*Am«ri^ns, rtsulting in hi^i^ ovarall 
proportions of the 18 to 24 year old femaloa being enrolled in college 
for these groups (cm Table 15 and Exhibita 34 and 35). 



^^t abould be noted that moat of the data in this section were gathered by tbe U^. 
Bureau of tha Census and published in reports by the Amencan Council on Education. As 
a result of the data gathering procedures used by the Census Bureau, blacks of fflspanic 
origin are c^mted both as blacks (or African-Americans) and as Hispanic 
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TRENDS IN PABnCIPATlON AND COBIPLBIION 

Looking «t tba tpsndj in ©diuational portidpation, it is not«wor% that: 

• Whila tba wbito hi^ tcbool ooD^ttion rttt incresMd b«twm 1976 
tod 1886, tb« bU^ and HiQ>tnie nim inoMMd conMwfatt mm 
rapidfy (fM IWa 15 sod ExhibH S6). The |^ bttwtcn Om wfaita 
rate end thoM for bUdca end Hitptnict hm nvroirwi ct tb« high 
•ehool Iml (te* TWo S7 tod Exhibit S7). 

• CoUege «nroUin«nt bowtrw, prweat a diffomxt pictur»« 
U>oking «t th« coUego enroUmsnt ntm of high tchool greduttw ogsd 
16 to 24, tb9 whiU rato bet cUxsbwl bctwMo 1976 tzvl 1986, cfter 
Ml initial dip batwrn 1976 and 1978, but tht black and Hiipanle 
ratM art dovm ovtrall during thii poriod, thou^ thtrt appear* to 
havo been an increaad botween 1985 and 1986 (m "WWa 16 and 
Exhibit38). The orerall trend ia for the wfaiu rate to diob and the 
black and HUpanic r«tet to foil during thU period, rewilting fai a 
growing gttp !!; college enrollment rate* between the minority mnipa 
and white* (see T;ib!o 16 and Exhibit 39). 

There are important gender difTerencea in college wr^haent of btg H 
•cbool graduatae by ethnicity. 

• ^^T*!*^ ^ *° higgler education enrollment rate* has nairowed 
between men end women hi the 18 to 24 age group in tba 1976 to 
1986 decade (see T^le 16 and Exhibit 40). 

• The gap appeare to have nwrtrr^d among whiteo (eee Table 16 and 
Exhibit 41). 

But among African-Americans, there have been a series of dynamic 
fthifts during this p«riod. The eollege eiroUment rvtes for black male 
and female high school graduates dadned between 1976 end 1986. 
However, black men began ih$ d*cade ahead of U&£k vitsnen, but 
dedined more r^idly than the women throu^ about 1980. Tlien 
the male rate ossentialbr stabilized, while the female rate continued 
to dedine for several years, then entered a period of substantial 
increm hi the last part of this lO-voar period (see T ^ 15 and 
Exhibit 42). 

• There has been a clearer development hi ooUeglfite participation by 
gender among Hispanics, with the men ahead at the beginnbig of the 
decade, aix) the wtnnen ahead at ito end (set Table 15 and Exhibit 
43). 
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Thi ortrtll declir^.^.collggt nsroUmont ratM hi^ school g7«dtt«tei 
ftgod 18 to 24 unong Aflrican tnd Hifpsnie-Amtricmit is a 
coBoorn, but so on tbt inter-^thnk patterns ia coUeja coaplstion ratss. 

• Among inditiduals who snroU in four-yMir eoUtgss, whites an fkr 
mon WkMly to earn a baccalanmta dagrss within 6 ysars than ers 
aithar AfHcan-Amsricans or HisjMmie-AiDtricans (saa TiHc 16 and 
Exhibit U). 

• Tb» oolloga complation rates of vrtiitas, Aflrican^Anmicans, and 
Hisptajie^Asmicans ars all fioxoswhat higher in private fouryciar 
institutions than in pubBc (btn>]rear. institudons (see Table 16 and 
Exhibit 44). 

In the more advanced terets of hij^ier education: 

Overall graduate school exirolhnents incrccded in the period firom 
1976 to 1966. While ihny remained flat through the early por^^ 
of this period, they increased suhetantialfy between 11 /2 and 1966 
(see Table 17 and Exhibit 46). The overall minority percentage of 
enrollments also increased (see EkhToit 46). 

• In minority gradiute school enrollments, AfHcan^Amsricans and 
Native American enrollaenta have remiinH about the same, while 
both Hispanic and Asian-American enroUments have increased (see 
Table 17 and Exhibit 47). The overall black pereentase of minority 
graduate school enrollment has declined; the Native American 
percentage has remained s^le; but the Hispan^ and Asian- 
American percentages have risen (see Table 17 and Exhibit 46). 

• Overall profteseional sdioQl enrollments ^creased between 1976 and 
1960, remained at that level until 1984, thon declined (xm Table 18 
Exhibit 49). The overall minority percentage inu-eased during this 
T>eriod (eee T^le 18 and Exhibit 50). 

• Among minoritiea, however, there was a slisjbt ris» in black 
profcsdonal sdiool enrollment; Native American enrollment vr&a 
stable; and Hispanic and Asian-Amr-ican enrollments roM 
aigniiicant^ (see Table 16 «nd Exhibit 61). The overall black 
percentage of minority profeaeional school enrollment doidined from 
1976 to 1966; the Native American fraction diminiihod; I A the 
Asian-American azul Httpanic percentages climbed (see Teble 18 and 
Exhibit 52). 
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8. CONCLUSIONS 



Tba prmdifif nH^fiis porldet a hrood ortnritw of th« ttttos of tiw 
KBCUt axkd AfHcts-AsMrictn pertidiMiUon in bi|^ •(faoatioa. At wss 
itms«!, tb« mOthU dsta m MrioQs^ IbaiU^ N«rTtrtbiri«w, « nssbtf of 
impozttzit finiisffi toatrfid b tht prtetdbf aac^ytif. Soiai of fbtm ac9 
idtta^dfit^ WkQr in tUf ooodudiof tKtiao. 

7b« HECUt trt primtrfbr fbuTTttr fanttoticiM, «od tb^ m 
prhrsta. Natrtr thrt^^quntm of HBCU tonll^ 
•ehooli. TU Hfi- Ja acoount (br a (Ui^^opottiooa^f Icrft ilitr» of ^ 
AMcan-Am«rican«nroIlsmiiinUAhi^baradtteatk^ Attetsfb* 
om a quartar of tba baoealaxnie^ tkpaaa awattltd to iU^^ 
awaidad l^r tba HBCua, thk eb8T9 d«eriaf b dmUar to tha HBCW 
of tba Aftican-Americana enroUad in fourorttr izutitutiosa that award auch 
dtgreat. 

Tba rolea of tba vanoua aourcat of rmmia dilTar (ct tba HBCUa, as a 
group, in compariaon to bi^wr education inatitutim I mp ortan tt y , 
tba HBCUt recaha a Urfjsr parcanta^i ot tbesr menoaa from tbi Fadaral 
OoramxMnt than do all fai|^ education inatitotioot* A^ao^ HBCUt ra^ to 
a tmaller extant on toiti^ and feee for tbeir currant rsvenuaa tl^ ^ all 
bighar education tnttitutioot. Over tba oourte of tba period fhsa tba mid 
Id70t to tbe mid 1680a, tba FWarttl Govortnoent bM aoxxmtad for a dad^^ 
•hare of the HBCUe* rorcnuea. This drop has oatpacad the dedine in tba 
Federal share in all ir'tthutiona. 

In Keneralt Federal a^eneiea prorf de about one-t««ntietb of their bi|^ 
education budgeta to the HBCUa. The lertl for tbcl^ iQipeara eomewbat 
higher than for the 1970a. Thoea ajpmdee aeootmthig for th» bulk of Federal 

ftinding to the HBCUs arc those wHb the hii^ieat overaU spcxMiinir <^ 
education, general^ not those contributing tba larfsst pcrcantage ^ their 
bi^ier education bud^Ha to these schools. 

In tenna of orerall progress through the education pipeline, African- 
Americans are leas lUca^ than whites to grad'oats from high acbool 
Signiilcsnt^, durinjr the imiod from the mid 1970s to the mkllddOa, African 
Americans bm closed tl» gap asparating them from whHco in terxM of 
school graduatioQ ratas. In cositrsst, ow this same period, their college 
cnroUment rates have genereUj slipped Amber behbd tbcae of triiltea, Tba 
morexnent of Hiapanica through the pipeline appttrs general^ similar to that 
of African-Americans, with certain axoeptioza. 
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TABLES AND EXHIBITS 
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ABBBEVUnOKS 
Uttod btlow $n th» «bhr«yudcms utad «t vtriou* points is tb« txhihlts b«!ow. 



AGRI UJB.Dcptrtintxitof Afrieuhun 

AID Acro^jr for lottmatioQal DtrtlopmeDt 

ARC Appt^acbita Begtooil Comzniapioo 

Uk black 

OA Centra] IntsIUsnot Actocy 

COMM UJB. Dtpmzasot of Cosas«rc« 

con ooDtncts 

DOD UJB. Dtptttatnt of IMcqm 

DOE U5. Dtpartnant of Enwor 

DOJ U^DtptTtnM ofJuttio9 

DOL UjS. r pautzDtm of Labor 

DOT VS. L^^paxtsmt of TraniportAtion 

ED VS. X>9paitzDant of Educattoa 

EEOC Equal EmpJpyiamt Opportunity Committion 

exuild enroU«d 

tndow eodowixMnt 

EPA Envinmzaezital Protection A4«dcj 

ftd P«dtral 

£0T prvtnmwnt 

frftdCs) sr«luata(a) 

HBCUS hiatorkalfy black oolU$at and unimvitiM 

HEIS hi|ib«r aducation institutions 

HHS UjS. Dap aitm snt of Hssltb and Human Serriccs 

hi higb school 

Hspnc Hispanic 

HUD US. DtportzDsnt of Houslof and Urban dsrtlopmsnt 

inc incoma 

INT VS. Dapoitoksnt of ths Interior 

NA3A National Aeronautici* and Spaes Administration 

NCUA National Cr«!H Union Association 

NEA National EnctowxDtnt for tha Arts 

NEH Nctiocwl Badowtunt for tba HumanitiM 

NEC Nuclecr Ragulatny Cosmiisslon 

NSP National Sdsnca Pouodation 

pet parcont 

SBA Small Businass AdminUtration 

s«rr aarvieaa 

STATE U^ Dspartmant of Suts 

TREAS VS. DapcrtZDsnt of tbs Traasury 

tuitn tuition 

USIA US. Information Agmcy 

VA UjS. Dtpartmsnt of Vttsrani* AITairs 
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«nd UnlY«r«lclot by 7yp« *^ Control, 
roll, 15S7 





TVo-y«« 


Four-yoor 


Total 


Fubllc 


5 


38 


43 


frlT«c« 


7 


49 


S6 


TotMl 


12 


87 


99 



SOtact: U.S. D«p«rt»«nt of Education, unpublished t«bl© for 
forthcoiilnfi 4)it««t of Education Statist ica. 



TABLE 2. Enrol larat in Historical ly Bluk Coll«s«s 
•nd Univ«r«iti«« by Tfpm and Control, Fall 1987 
(paicant of total anrolltHnt in paraothaaav) 





T»«-yaar 


Four 


-r*«r 


Total 


Fublic 

Frtvata 

Total 


4,442 (3.0&) 
i.538 (0.7«) 
7.980 (3.8«) 


146,412 
57,475 
203,887 


(69.1%) 
(27.1%) 
(96.i%> 


152.854 (72.11) 
59.013 (27.91) 
211.867 (100.0%) 



Kota r«rc««ntas«« B*y not add to coluan >r row cotali du« to roundin*. 

SOCiCE t S Davartaant of Education, unpubliahad table for forthcoBi.ns Oisaa 
Education Statiatict. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

HBCUS BY TYPE AND CONTROL, FALL 1987 




4-yr prtrato 49^11 
46 



EXHIBIT 2 
ENROLLMENT IN HBCUS BY TYPE 
AND CONTROL 




Sryt public 3^ 
6^42 



u«^blt«K«4 lor lorH>co«iAa I>4e«it 
ot Ugo«1IOA eututio* 
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TABLE 3. InstltuClrnAl Location of BUck SCudanU, 
K5CU« «nd All othar lasclcuclons 
Escisat«s for Fall 1984 



Total U.S. colla£« anrollsanc 

Total black errrollsAnt in U.S. collogea 

Total U£CU atirolljB«QC* 

Patcastasa HBCO anrollaanc that la black« 

BUck HSCU anrollxBoat* 



12.235,000 



1.076,000 
216,000 
31.1% 
175,000 



Pareanc of cotAl bl«ck asrollaanc In HSCUa 



16.3% 



Total black anrollmnt 
Black H30J U-yv enrollsant 



617.000 
169.000 



Patcancaga of black 4-yr anrollaant in KBCUa 27. A% 



* data raportad by cha Aaarlcan Consscil on education (ACS) in Kinoritiaa in Hi^er 
Education, Savonth Annual Status Raport (19S8), baaad cn aatioataa hy tba Hacional 
Aaaociation for Equal Opportunity in Hig^r Education. Theaa HBCU anrollaanC data ara 
darived diffarendy fro« thoaa publisbad by th« U.S. Dapartaant of Education (ED) and 
uaad slaavbara in tbla analycis. Tba 1964 anrollsant data xvportad by ACE ara usad 
hara bacausa no ED data for that yaax have b*«n publisbad. Sevartfaalaaa, tha total 
HBCD anrollsant laral ahovn In thia cabla doai not appaaz to divors« tubstantiallj froa 
tha anrollstnt trand dapictad in Tabla 4 balov. ^ 

SCORCE. U.S. Dapartaent of Education. Dlgait of Education Starlatlca. varioua yaara, 
and unpubliabad cabla for forthcoain^ Dis«aC of Education Statlttica. and Aaarlcan 
Council on Education, MinorlCiaa In High«r Education. Savtnth AxsxuaX Statua Itaport 
(1986). 
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EXHIBIT 3 
PCT. OF BtACK COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN KBCUS. 1964 




MjL BLACK vrxitmrt slack stuoents *j 

4-Ya iHsmruTtoNa 



AM. CMMMtl M Ed. M4 Ml. AM*«. tor 
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TABLE 4. EnrollnenC in Hlttorlcully Bl"' Colltgtt 
MX^ tfniver«iti«t by Tyi>« «z\d Co .1 
Fall 1981-Fall 19B7 





Fall 1961 


Fall 1983 


Fall 1985 


Fall 1987 


Public 

Privat« 

TotAX 


156.216 
64,860 
221,076 


158.313 
63,649 
221.962 


152,161 
61,615 
213,776 


X52.854 
59.013 
211.867 



SOUJCE: U.S. Dapartnont of Education, Dlgect of Education Stat lit lc«. various yiara, 

and unpublithad tabla for forthcoming Disast of Education 

SUtiatict. 



TABLE 5. Dasraat Avardad by Historically 
Black Collagas and Univartitiaa 

1986-198/ 





Kumbar 


Psrcant 


Aatociato' t 


1,817 


6.7% 


Bachalor' a 


20,107 


74.6% 


Halter's 


3.979 


14.8% 


Doctor' s 


194 


0.7% 


1st professional* 


853 


3.2% 


Total 


26,950 


100.0% 



♦ First profassional dagraas includa dantistry. aadicina, ostaopathic oadicina, 
phanucy, podiatric aadicina. vatarinary oadicina, chiropractic, law, and 
thadlofical profassiona. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapartaant of Education, unpublished tabla froo 
forchconins Digast of Education Statistics. 
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I3G4HT4 

OII0LU6KT8 AT HBCU8 AND Aa COOiOeS 




EXHBTTS 
ENROLLMENTS #J HaO^ ^ TYPE 
AND CONTROL, FAa laaHMi. t9«7 




EXHIBIT 6 
DEGREES AWARDED BY HBCUS, 
1986-1987 



bachelor's 74.6% 
20,107 




1st profe5?ional 3.2% 
863 

associate's 6.7% 
1,817 



maater's 14.8% 
3,979 



doctor's 0.7% 
194 



aOURCE'U 8. Oipirtment of Educttion, 
unpublished table from forthcoming 
DIgott of Education etatltllct 
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TABLE 6. Current Fund R«venu«» of 
All Colloget and Unlverilcl«» 
19^9-80 CO 1985-86 
($ chousandj) 



1979-80 1981-82 1983-84 1985-86 
$58,519,982 $72,190,856 $84,417,287 §100,437,616 



TotAl 



Tuldon/Faas 
Fad«ral Govano«nt 
St«ca Covannonc 
Local Govarnaonc 
Glfct/Concracts 
EndovBonc Incoa« 
Sal«t/S«rvicos 
OUitr 

TocaI 



20.4% 


r:.9% 


23.4% 


23.0% 


15.2% 


13.3% 


12.3% 


12.6% 


31.4% 


30.3% 


29.?% 


29.8% 


2.7% 


2.7% 


2.6% 


2.5% 


4.8% 


4.9% 


5.2% 


5.4% 


2.0% 


2.2% 


2.2% 


2.3t 


20.7% 


21 :i% 


21.9% 


21.2% 


2.8% 


3.2% 


3.1% 


3.2% 


100.0% 


100 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



BOTE: Du« to rounding, coluan antrlea luiy not tii to 100. 0«. 

SOUKCE: U.S. D«p«rtn»r>t of Mucatlon, Dlgeit of Education St«tl»tlci. 
various y««ri. «nd unpuMlih.d tabl« fioa forthconlng Dlgait. 



ERIC 
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EXHfBrr 7 

ALL COLLEGrS CURRENT-^UND REVENUES 
1979*1985 



Rllllont 




1970^ 



B9 tultn/f««s 

^ Otrt«/oon 



tM5-69 



1^ f*d 80V n3 %xtH GOV G9 locfti GOV 
C3 •fltf«wino Bi ultt/Mrv 1^ ether 



eouRCSt UB^ t}«p«nMiit or Uvottiof^ 
tUlloMl CMtor for S4oo«tlo« OtttteUoo 



100% 



76%' 



50% 



25% 



EXHIBIT 8 

ALL COLLEGES CURRENT-^UND REVENUES 
1979-1986 




1983*54 



■B tttltn/ftot @ «»4 GOV O sUSo «ev BS teoftl §ov 
@ girtt/oon O ofttfow Im 0B ulo«/Mrv B oUwr 



•OURCC) U ft OtpartiMnt of CdwealtoA. 
NatloMi C«nt*f tor Edue«lloA 8t«tUtl6« 



ERIC 
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TABUS 7. Cuxrrtnt FUnd Esv«nutts of All 
Hit tor leal ly y^mJ^ Coll«sftt And Unlvsrtlcloi 
i979'hl to 1985-86 
($ L\ouB«ndi) 





1979-80 


1981-82 


198:^-84 


1985*86 


Total 


91.352,308 


$1,528,540 


n. 757.100 


91, 966, 778 


Tultlon/Fe«t 


16.0% 


17.4^ 


18.1% 


18.5% 


Fedatal Covnuient 


29.2% 


25.4% 


22.7% 


20.5% 


StAta Covanmnt 


25.8% 


27.1% 


27.2% 


29.3% 


Local Covanatnt 


4.4% 


3.8% 


3.7% 


3.8% 


Glfca/CoQtractJi 


4.6% 


5.1% 


5.2« 


4.8% 


tndo*)B«Qt locoaM 


1.0% 


1.3% 


1.2% 


I % 


Salas/Sorvlcos 


17.1% 


17.2% 


19.6% 


19.6% 


Othor 


1.8% 


2.6% 


2.5% 


2.3% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.3% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



SOORCS. U.S. Dapartsiant of Edxicatlon, Dlgaat of Education Statlstlca. 
various yaara. axul unpubllahad table froa forthcoaln^ Dljest. 
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EXHIBIT 9 
HBCU CURRENT*FUND REVENUES 
1979*1986 



Million* 



1970-eo 



1981*82 



1089*84 



$1,988^ 




1986-88 



OS tultn/ftM B ft4 oov 
I!n3 glfU/ooA O •ndow Ino 



CH cut* «9V Sa lOCAl \ 9V 

BEI •tt)«»/««rv JJaB otMr 



aOJRCEj U a. D«p«rt«»»nt of Cdvottloiv 
Nttloital C«nt*f for Utiottlofi dUtUttca 



100% 



76% 



60% 



26% 



EXHIBIT 10 
HBCU CURRENT-FUND REVENUES 
1979 '1965 




1979-80 



1981-82 



1983*84 



1986*88 



GB tuitA/tM« B93 fM 09V CD «uet tov SB IOC«l COV 
^ glftA/ooA O iM iSB Mloo/oonr (HD otH*r 



SOURCCt as D«ptrl»«nt of tdwtHon. 
Nttlonal C«nt*f for EtfvettloA 8t«tUllot 



RJC 
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TABLE 8. Currant Fund Ravenuot of 
All Public CoII«g«g and Unlvergitles 
1979-60 to 1965-86 
($ thousands) 





1979-60 


1981-62 


1983-84 


1965-66 


ToUl 


$38,82^.207 


$47,270,622 


C54,5A5,275 


$65,004,632 


Tultlon/Fsss 


12.51 


13.51 


14.91 


14. 5« 


Fedaral CovemSMnt 


13.11 


11.41 


10.51 


10.51 


Scsts Ccvtmient 


46.31 


45.31 


4A.3I 


45.01 


Local Covotrasnt 


3.71 


3.71 


3.61 


3.6% 


C'fts/Contracto 


2.51 


2.71 


3.01 


3.21 


Hndovaent Incoato 


0.51 


0.51 


0.61 


0.61 


Salas/Servlcas 


19.21 


20.41 


20.61 


20.01 


Othar 


2.21 


:.6i 


2.51 


2.61 


Total 


100.01 


100.01 


100 Ol 


100.01 



KOTE: Dut to rounding, coluzm antrlss nay not aiU to 100.01. 

SOURCE. U.S. Dcpartaant of Education, Dlgast af Education Statistics 
various yaars, and unpublished tabla ^^oa forchcoainf Dl8«st. 
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EXHIBIT 11 
ALL PUBLIC COLLEGES CURRENT-FUND 
REVENUES. 1979-1986 



ttOJO 

trojo 

UOJO 
$30U) 
$20.0 
t\OJ0 
$0.0 



Bllllont 



1970-50 



$47^ 




1983-84 1988^8 



€B tuitii/(M« n t«d cov CD •lit* oov la toc«i Bov 
O girt«/con cAtfow inc GBI M(«)/««rv O oth*^ 



OOURCCi U.8 D«psrt»«nt of Eduo«tlofl. 
N«tlon«t C«nl«f t9t Edvo4tton SutUtie* 



EXHIBIT 12 
ALL PUBLIC COLLEGES 
CURRENT FUND REVENUES, 1979-1986 



100% 



76% 



60% 



28% 





197^80 



198V82 



1988-84 



1988*88 



aOURCC U t 0«p«rt«i«fil of Cduofttton. 
National CtnUr for EduMllOft Stitlttlet 
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TABLE 9. Curr«nt Fund R«v«nu«t of Public 
Historically BUck ColUgas and Unlvarsltlas 
1979-80 to 1985-86 



1979-80 1981-82 1983-8^ 1985-86 



Total 


§752 


.122 


$845 


,046 


$962 


,831 


$1,128,010 


Tultlon/Faaa 


11 


4% 


12 


5% 


13. 


2% 


13 


6% 


FadarAl Covama«nt 


19 


9% 


15 


6% 


14 


4% 


12. 


4% 


Stata Covamaant 


45 


2% 


46 


1% 


48 


4% 


49 


9% 


Local Covanisant 


7 


7% 


6 


6% 


6 


6% 


6 


5% 


Clfta/Contrasca 


1 


0% 


0 


9% 


0 


9% 


0 


9% 


Endovaant Incoaa 


0 


1% 


0 


2% 


0 


1% 


0 


1% 


Salaa/Sarvlcaa 


12 


8% 


12 


7% 


14 


2% 


14 


0% 


Othar 


1 


9% 


3 


0% 


2 


0% 


7. 


6% 


Total 


100 


0% 


100 


0% 


100 


0% 


100 


0% 



NOTE. Dua to rounding, coluan antrlas luy not add to 100.0% 

SOURCE U S. Daparcaant of Education. Dlgoat of Education Statistics 
vsrlous yaars. and unpubllehed table froa forthcoalng Dl(«sr 
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EXHIBIT 13 

PUBLIC HBCUS CURRENTH^UND REVENUES 
1979-1986 



$1,400.0 
$1^00^- 
$1,000^ 

s«oo^ 

$600.0 
$400.0- 
$200.0 < 
$0.0 



Mllllont 



$762,1 





















1970-eO 



$M2.8 



$t.12&0 




t0«1-82 



n tuitfi/f«*« B tod fov CD ctftto Fov 6B UxtMi ffov 

£23 0lfU/oofi CZD •ttOom tno ••l«»/Mrv CHS otMr 



SOURCv"* US C>«p«rtn*flt of CdlfcttloA. 



EXHIBIT U 

PUBLIC HBCUS CURRENT-FUND REVENUES 
1979-1986 



100% 




t9ro-£o 



loat-ea 



SOUKCf U t 0«p«rln«nl of Ctf'tottlon. 
N«tt9n«i C«nUr for Cductlion Sl»ll«tic« 



ERIC 
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TABLE 10. Current Fund IUv»nu«t of 
All Priv«c* Colleges And Unlv«rslcleft 
1979-80 Co 1985-86 
<$ thousAnds) 





1979-80 


1981*8: 


1983-64 


1985-86 


Total 


$19,695,774 


$24,920,034 


$29,872,012 


$35,432,982 




35.9% 


37.6% 


38.8% 


38.6% 


Fttd«rAl Covanw^t 


19.4% 


16.9% 


15.7% 


16.5% 


StAttt CovcmMnc 


2.1% 


1.8% 


1.8% 


1.^% 


Loc*l CovArmf': 


0.8% 


0.7% 


0.7% 


0.6% 


Clfts/ConcrAcct 


9.3% 


9.2% 


9.4% 


V.3% 


SndoKStnt Incoa* 


5.0% 


5.4% 


5.2% 


5.3r 


Smltts/Sttxvlctts 


23 6% 


23.8% 


24.1% 


23.4% 


Othar 


3 9% 


4.5% 


4.3% 


4 3% 


ToC«l 


100.0% 


100 0% 


100 0% 


100.0% 



KOTC: Du» co rounding, colusn •ntrlos aay not add to 100.0%. 

SOUSICE U.S. DaparoMDC of Cducaclon. Dlgast of Educacion StaClaclcs 
various yaara, tnd uxtpubllth«d cabla tx<*a forchcoaln^ Dlf'^tc 
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EXHIBIT 15 
ALL PRIVATE COLLEGES CURRENT-FUND 
REVENUES. 1979-1985 



$20^1 
$0^- 



1979-80 



t933*d4 



^ alfU/eoa CD eiKlcw Im @ e«fan/Mnr ether 



80URC& ILS. 0<p«rtn«at of Stfucfttton. 
NatlQ^ttl Ctflter tor Etfvc«t1oa $ttU«ttc« 



EXHIBIT 18 
ALL PRIVATE COLLEGES CURRENT-FUND 
REVENUES, 1979-1985 



76% 




60%- 



26% 



19T9-S0 



SOOftCS. U.$ 0<ptfti»«flt of Edue«t(o<v 
N«tlon«i C«nt«r for Education 8Utl«t)ca 



ERIC 
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TABLE 11. Current Fund Rftvftn**«s of Private 
Hlatorlcally BUck Colleges «nd Universities 
1979-80 to 1985-86 
($ thouscnds) 





1979-80 


1981<82 


1963-a4 


1985-86 


TotAl 


$600,183 


^583.493 


§794.270 


$838,768 


Tultlon/Fee« 


21.7% 


23.3% 


24.0% 


25.2% 


FedarAl CovcraBtnt 


40.9% 


37.3% 


32.7% 


31.4% 


Scsto Coveinosent 


1.6% 


1.1% 


1.3ft 


1.5% 


LocaI Govsnaent 


0.3% 


0.1% 


0.0% 


0.1% 


C If t«/Coti tracts 


9.2% 


10.3% 


10.3% 


10 C% 


Endovnont Incoae 


2.2% 


2.8% 


2.4% 


% 


Seles/Services 


22.5% 


22.8% 


26 0% 




Other 


1.7% 


2.0% 


3 0% 




Totfil 


100 0% 


100 0% 


100.0% 


100 0% 


KOTE: Due to rounding, coluatn entries not 


«dd LO 100. 


0%. 



SGCRCE: U.S. Departaent of Education, Digest of Education Statistics 
various years, and unpublished table froa forthccslng Digest. 
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EXHIBIT 17 

PRIVATE HBCUS CURRENTH=UND REVENUES 
t979-1986 

Millions 



BBS t»nii/ton S@ t«4 fov O tttt* toy B9S tooaJ c©v 



OOURCCi as. 0«f»rtMtnt of EdwoMlon, 
HatioiMil C«nlir for etfuo*tl«fi SUtUUc* 



EXHIBIT 18 

PRIVATE HBCUS CURRENT-FUND REVENUES 
1979-1986 



100* 
76ft' 
60ft 
26ft 
Oft 




t38V82 



013 ttslt)i/lM« @ ltd eoy O •!£*» tov 
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TABLE 12. 
FedAtal Obligations to UECne 
:snd All Cthor HEIs, 1969-1986 
($ Blllloxit] 









TOTAL 




FISCAL 


ATT 


TUXAL 


OTHER 


t to 


YEAR 






URI8 


HECUS 


1969 


$3,890 


$122 


$3,755 


3.U 


1970 


S3 . 668 


$126 


$3,542 


3.4% 


1971 


$3,08P 


$171 


$2,918 


5.5% 


1972 


$4,063 


$257 


$3,806 


6.3« 


1973 


$4,049 


$250 


$3,799 


6.2« 


1974 


$4,085 


$266 


$3,819 


6.5« 


1975 


$4, OSS 


$233 


$3,852 


5.7'> 


1976 


$5,039 


$264 


$4,77* 


5.2% 


1977 


$6,04 


$342 


$5,705 




1978 


$7,7' 


$379 


$7,321 


*.9% 


1979 


$8.<»0^ 


$394 


$8,506 


4.4% 


1980 


$9,r. 


$473 


$8,607 


5.2« 


1981 


$10,u7U 


$545 


$9,525 


5.4% 


1982 


$9,896 


$564 


$9,334 


5.7% 


1983 


$9,979 


$606 


$9,373 


6.1% 


1984 


$10,961 


$621 


$10,340 


5.7% 


1?^5 


$12,223 


$630 


$11,593 


5.2% 


1986 


$12,018 


$646 


$11,372 


5.4% 



SOURCE:U.S. D«pArtiMnt of Education 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT 19 
FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO HBCUS 
AND ALL OTHER HEIS 



<14 



Billion* 




1«aO 1073 ttTT 18C1 

O Other KEIa O NBCUt 
eOURCCiUS. 0»p«rtn«nl of EtfucAltofl 



EXHIBIT 20 
PERCtNTAGE OF ALL FEDtRAL HEI 
OBLIGATIONS GOING TO HFjCUS 



7.1 « 
6.0% 
6.0% 
<,0% 
3.0% 
2.0% 
1.0% 
0.0% 
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SOUDCCtaS Otp«rlm«nt of Eduo^' on 
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TABU 13. 
Fad«ral As«ncies' It«lstlv« 
ShAT* of Obligations 
to KSCUs, n 1986 



ACEHCY TOTAL 



DEFT OF AGRICULTURE 



HEIs 


$658,276,751 


HBCUs 


$51,324,405 


ROn-HBCUs 


$606,952,346 


KBCU % TOTAL 


7.8% 


DEPT OP COMHERCE 




HEIs 


$61,980,764 


HBCUs 


$3,096,830 


KO»-HBCUs 


$58,883,934 


KBCU % TOTAL 


5.0% 


DEPT OF DEFEHSE 




HEXs 


$648,855,152 


HBCUs 


$16,010,198 


NON-HBCUs 


$632,844,954 


HBCU « TOTAL 


2.5% 


DEFT OF EDUCATION 




HEIs 


e4, 734, 930, 868 


KBCUs 


$453,929,666 


KON- HBCUs 


$4,281,001,202 


HBCU % TOTAL 


9.6% 


DEPT OF EKERCy 




HEIs 


$403,633,508 


HBCUs 


$14,374,859 


NOH-HBCUs 


$389,258,649 


HBCU % TOTAL 


3.6% 


DEPT OF HEALTH & HUHAK 


SERVICES 


HEIs 


$3,774,681,953 


HBCUs 


$43,615,327 


my^I -HBCUs 


$3,731,066,626 


HBCU « TOTAL 


1.2% 


DEPT OP HOUSING & URBAN DEVELOFMEOT 


HEIs 


$2,137,000 


HBCUs 


$2 000,000 


)K)M-HBCUs 


$137,000 


KBCU % TOTAL 


93.6% 


SOURCE. U.S. D«pArtMnc of uhicstlon 
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TABLE 13 (COKTIMUEOJ 



DEPT OF THE INTERIOR 




HEIs 


$22,706,067 


KBCUs 


$2,741,886 


NON*HBCUs 


$19,964,181 


HBCU % TOTAL 


12.1% 


DEFT OF JUSTICE 


H£l8 


$3,798,459 


HBCUs; 


$294,098 


N0N*HBCU8 


$3,504,361 


HBCU % TOTAL 


7.7% 


DEPT OF LABOR 


HETs 


$11,235,649 


HBCUs 


$2,682,351 


KON-HBCUs 


$8,553,298 


HBCU % TOTAL 


23.9% 


DEPT OF STATE 




HEIs 


§753,759 


HBCUs 


NON-HBCUs 


$753,759 


HBCU % TOTAL 


.0% 


DEPT OF TRANSPORTATION 


HEIs 


$54,062,528 


HBCUs 


$6,932,915 


NON-HBCUs 


$47,129,613 


HBCU % TOTAL 


12.8% 


DEPT 0? TREASURY 




HEIs 


$535,309 


HBCUs 


$271,496 


NON -HBCUs 


$263,813 


HBCU % TOTAL 


50.7% 


AGLNCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


HEIs 


$155,000,000 


HBCUs 


$20,702,000 


NON-HBCUs 


$134,298,000 


H2CU % TOTAL 


13.4% 


AFPALACHXAK i^IONAL COMMISSION 


HEI:;. 


$67,342 


HBCUs 


NOH-HBCUs 


$67,342 


HBCU % TOTAL 


.0% 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


HEIs 


$1,527,416 


HBCUs 


$162,338 


NON-HBCUs 


$1,365,078 


HBCU % TOTAL 


10.6% 



SOURCE:U.S. DepArtmenc of Education 
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TABLE 13 (CONTINUED) 



ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
HEIs $16,268,367 
HBCOs $981,127 
NON-HBCUs $15,287,240 
HBCU % TOTAL 6.0% 

EQUAL EKPLOVMENT OPPORTUNITY OMQiiSSION 
H£I« $800,000 
HBCUs $800,000 
N0N-HBCU« 

HBCU h TOTAL 100.0% 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

KEIs $3,074,818 
KfiCUs $65,750 
NON-HBCUs $3,009,068 
HBCU % TOTAi- 2.1% 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS & SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
HEIs $276,568,576 
HBCUs $8,622,614 
NON-HBCUs $267 . 945 . 962 

HBCU % TOTAL 3.1% 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 
liEIs 
HBCUs 
NON-HBCUs 
HBCU % TOTAL 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
HEIs $1,997,055 
HBCUs $15,000 
NON-HBCUs $1,982,055 
HBCU % TOTAL .8% 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
HEIs S*^!,^ 8.468 

HBCUs ."9.571 
NON-HBCUs $5C . ^33 . 897 

HBCU % TOTAL 1.6% 

NATICmAL SCIENCE BOUNDATION 
HEIs $983,813,355 
HBCUs $4,357,684 
NOH-HBCUs $979 . 453 .671 

HBCU % TOTAL .4% 

NUCLEAR REGUUTORY COMMISSION 

HEIs $4,577,200 
HBCUs $300,800 
NON-HBCUs $4,276,400 
HBCU % TOTAL 6.6% 



SOURCE:U.S. Department of Education 
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TABU 13 rcOKTIKUED] 



SKALL BUSIES ADHIKISTKATION 

VXlB $1,491,011 

HBCUn $1,491,011 

HBC O » TOW. 100.0% 
VE1EKAR5 ADNIinSTSATION 

KEIs $154,912,500 

HBCUs $10,719,518 

K(»>-HBCOs ^44.192,982 

H8CU % TOIAL 6.9% 

TOTALS 

HZU $12,028,733,875 

UBCDs $646,301,444 

NOH>HBCn« $11 . 382 .432 .431 

HBCn % TOTAL 5.4% 



SOURCE : U.S. Dopsrcsanc of Edxxcsclon 
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EXHIBIT 21 
FEDERAL FUNDING TO ALL HEIS 
ALL PURPOSES, AU AQENOES FY 1986* 
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EXHIBIT 22 
AGENOES' RELATIVE SHARE OF 
OF OBUGATIONS TO HBCUS, FY 1986 
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EXHIBIT 23 
FEDERAL FUNDING TO ALL HEIS 
ALL PURPOSES. HIGHEST SPEJDERS. FY 1986- 
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EXHIBIT 24 
PCT OF HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING 
TO HBCUS, HIGHEST SPENDERS, FY 1986* 
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EXHIDIT 25 
FEDERAL FUNDING TO ALL HEIS 
ALL PURPOSES, MIDDLE SPENDERS, FY 1986* 
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EXHIBIT 26 
PCT OF HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING 
TO HBO»JS, MIDDLE SPENDERS, FY 1986* 
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EXKiBIT 27 
FEDERAL FUNDING TO ALL HEIS 
ALL PURPOSES. LOW SPENDERS. FY 1986« 
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EXHIBIT 28 
PCT OF HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING 
TO HBCUS, LOW SPENDERS. FY 1986* 
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EXHIBIT 29 
HBCU % OF ALL FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS 
TO HEIS, FY 1986' 
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TABLE 14. 
Federal Ag«ncl«s' Obligations 
CO KBCUa And All HEIa 
FY 1986 







CSAKD 


PCT 


AC&RCY 


R&D 


TOTAL 


OF TOIAL 


DEPT OF ACTUCULTURE 








HEIs 


$626,419,594 


$658,276,751 


95.2% 


HBCUs 


$38,448,854 


$51,324,405 


74.9% 


KC$l-HBCUa 


$587,970,740 


$605,952,346 


96.9% 


HBCU « TOTAL 


6.1« 


7.8% 




DEFT OF COKMERCE 








HEIs 


$25,569,594 


901.. you. 764 


41.3% 


HBCUa 


$104,000 


$3,096,830 


3.4% 


KON^HBCUs 


$2£.465,594 


$58,883,934 


43.2% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


.4% 


5.0% 




DEPT OF DEFENSE 








HEIs 


$402,815,000 


$648,855,152 


62.1% 


HBCUs 


$4,018,196 


$16,010,198 


25.1% 


RO?l-HncUs 


$398,796,804 


$632,844,954 


63.0% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


1.0* 


2.5% 




DEPT OF EDUCATION 








HFIa 


$356,449,049 


$4,734,930,868 


7.5» 


HBCUa 


$205,130,965 


$453,929,666 




HOH- HBCUs 


$151,318,084 


$4,281.^01,202 


i.5% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


57.5% 


9.6% 




DEPT OF EKERCy 








HEIa 


$382,892,900 


$403^633,508 


94.9% 


HBCUa 


S*. 663. 079 


$14,374,859 


46.4% 


HON -HBCUa 


$376,229,821 


$389,258,649 


96.7% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


1.7% 


3.6% 




DEPT OF HEALTH & HUMAN 


SERVICES 






HEIa 


$3,334,351,170 


$3,774,681,953 


88.3% 


HBCUa 


$27,586,151 


$43,615,327 


63.2% 


K<m. HBCUa 


$3,306,765,019 


$3,731,066,626 


88.6% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


.8% 


1.2% 




DEPT OF HOUSIKC & 


DEVELOFiT ▼ 






HEIa 


( >/.000 


$2,137,000 


15.8% 


HBCUa 


$200,000 


$2,000,000 


10.0% 


NOB -HBCUa 


$137,000 


$137,000 


100.0% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


59.3% 


93.6% 





SOURCE *U S D«parC3«nr of Education 



ERIC ^^-^ 
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TABLE 14 [COKTINUEDJ 







GHAKD 


PCI 


AC2RCY 


R&D 


TOTAL 


OF TOTAL 


OEPT OF THE INTERIOa 








HEIt 


$15,000,000 


$22,706,067 


66. 1« 


H£C0a 


$677,550 


$2,741,886 


24.7% 


BOa-HBCUs 


$14,322,450 


$19,964,181 


71.7% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


4.54 


12.11 




DEFT OF JUSTICE 








UZIt 


$3,356,871 


$3,798,459 


88.4% 


H3CUS 


$100,000 


$294,098 


34.0% 


KOH'HBCUt 


$3,256,871 


$3,504,361 


92.9% 


HBCO % TOTAL 


3.01 


7.71 




DEFT OF LABOR 








HEIt 


$63,010 


$11,235,649 


.6% 


HBCUs 




$2,682,351 


0% 




$63,010 


$8,553,298 


.7% 


HBCU « TOTAL 


.0% 


23.91 




DEFT OF STATE 








HEIt 


$0 


$753,759 


.0% 


HBCUt 


$0 


$0 


.0% 


2K»-UBCUt 


$0 


$753,759 


.0% 


HBCO % TOTAL 


.0% 


,0% 




DEPT OF TJLAHSPORTATIW 








HEIt 


$33,190,271 


$54,062,528 


61.4% 


HBCUs 


$782,327 


$6,932,915 


11.3% 


HOH-HBCUt 


$32,407,944 


$47,129,613 


68.8% 


HBCO % TOTAL 


2.4« 


12.81 




DEFT OF TREASURY 








HEIt 


$0 


$535,309 


.0% 


HBCUt 


$0 


$271,496 


0% 


HOH-HBCUt 


$0 


$263,813 


.0% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


0,0% 


50.71 




ACEIiCY IKTESKATIOKAL 


DEVEUJPMEKT 






HZIt 


$100,000,000 


$155,000,000 


64.5% 


HBCUt 


$11,702,000 


$20,702,000 


56.5% 


KON-HfiCUt 


$88,298,000 


$134,298,000 


65 7% 


HBCO % TOTAL 


11.7% 


13.41 




AFFAUCHXAN RECIOKAL O^ISSIOH 






HEIt 


$0 


$67,342 


.0% 


HBCUt 


$0 


$0 


.0% 


H<^- HBCUt 


$0 


$67,342 


.0% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


01 


.0% 


.0% 



SOURCE :U S D«p*rCBent of EducMtion 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 (COiTHNUED) 





GRAND 


per 


ACSKCY RU) 


TOTAL 


OF TOTAL 


Cm&AL IHTELUCEHCE ACEHCY 








$1,527,416 


.0^. 


H&CUa 


$162,338 


.04 


' S08>H3CUb 


$i.. 365. 078 


.0% 


HBCO « TOTAL 


10.6% 


EaVULDKKEHTAL PROTECTIWI AGENCY 






HSI« $15,688,200 


$16,268,367 


96.4% 


HBCUa $400 . 960 


$981,127 


40.9% 


HOa-HBCU« $15,287,240 


$15,287,240 


100.0% 


HBOT % TOTAL 2.6% 


6.0% 


EQUAL QIPLOXMEKT OPIXJRTUNITY COMMISSION 






HSIs $0 


$800,000 


.0% 


UBCOs $0 


$800,000 


.0% 




$0 


.0% 


HSCU % TOTAL 0% 


100.0% 




U.S. INTOtKATION AGENCY 






HEIs $0 


$3,074,818 


.0% 


H2CU8 $0 


$65,750 


.0% 


^-HBCUt $0 


$3,009,068 


.0% 


K2CU « TOTAL .0% 


2.1% 




HATiaSAL AEaWiAJTTICS & SPACE ACMIHISTSATIO!? 




HSxs $262,364,000 


$276,568,576 


94.9% 


HBCUs $6,456,000 


$8,622.6)^ 


74.9% 


SOtJ-HBCOi $255,908,000 


^5267.945.962 


95.5% 


HBCO % TOTAL 2.5% 


3.1% 




KAHCWAL CREDIT UNION ADKINISTEATKM? 






U5Is $0 


$0 


.0% 


KBCUs $0 


$0 


.0% 


{K^.HBCUi $0 


$c 


.0% 


U2CU % TOTAL .0% 


.0% 




HATIGWAL ENDOWCHT FOR THE ARTS 






HEI» $1,997,055 


$1,997,055 


100.0% 


HBCU« $15,000 


$15,000 


100.0% 


HOB-HBCD* $1,982,055 


$1.98i.r"5 


100.0% 


UBCa « TOTAL .8% 


.8% 




HATIONAL ESDOWKENT FOR THE K0«AK1TIES 






HEIs $33,829,657 


$51,048,468 


70.2% 


HBCUs $430,725 


$809,571 


53.2% 


BOH-HBCO* $35,398,932 


$50,238,897 


70.5% 


HBCn ft TOTAL 1.2% 


1.6% 





SOURCE U S. D«p«rta»rc of Education 



ERIC 
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CBS-152 



TA»L£ lA (COKTISOEDl 







C8AHD 


?CT 




R&D 


TOTAL 


OF TOTAL 


BATKHAL saEKCE POOHTATIOH 






BEIt 


$959,355,609 


$983,813,355 


97.5% 


«£CUt 


$4,326,334 


$4,357,664 


99.3% 




$955,029,275 


$979,455,671 


97.5% 


H2CD « TOIAL 


.5% 


.4% 




KUCLZAt KEOmATO&Y COKMISSIOH 






HBIt 


$4,166,400 


$4,577,200 


91.0% 


HBCDt 


$0 


$300,800 


.0% 


ROfl-UBCUt 


$4,166,400 


$4 276,400 


97.4% 


HBCD % TtTTAL 


.01 


6.6% 




VETERAHS ADHINISTHATIOH 








H£l3 


$0 


$154,912,500 


.0% 


HBCUt 


$0 


$10,719,518 


.0% 




$0 


$144,192,982 


.0% 


BBCU % TOTAL 




6.9% 




SHALL BUSmSS ADMINlsmilON 






H£l8 


$0 


$1,491,011 


.0% 


HBCUs 


$0 


$1,491,011 


.0^ 




$0 


$0 


.ot 


HECO % TOTAL 


.0% 


100.0% 




TOTALS 








H2It 


$6,559,545,380 $12,028,733,875 


54.5% 


HBCUs 


$307,042,141 


$646,301,444 


47.5% 




$6,252,803,239 $11,382,432,431 


54.9% 


HBCU % TOTAL 


4.71 


5.4% 





S005lC£:U.S. D«pftrtaont of Education 
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EXHIBIT 30 
HBCU % OF FED OBLIGATIONS FOR ^^D 
TO HEIS, FY 1986* 
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TABLE 15. 

BasIc D«c« on High School Craduacion 
find Collage Part:lclv**tlop Racas by Ethnicity 
for Population Ajed 18-24, 1976-1986 



ALL RACES :TOXAL 



HICH SCHOOL 





TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


C(»{?LETI0H 


YEAR 


POPTTLATIDN 


CPADUATES 


«?ATE 


1976 


26,919 


21,677 


CO. 5% 


1977 


27,331 


22,009 


80.5% 


1978 


27,647 


22 , 308 


80.7% 


1979 


27,974 


22,420 


80.1% 


1900 


28,130 


22 , 746 


80.9% 


1981 


28,965 


23,342 


80.6% 


7982 


28,846 


23,291 


80.7% 


1983 


28,580 


22,988 


80.4% 


1984 


28,031 


22,870 


81.6% 


1985 


?7,122 


22,350 


82.4% 


1986 


26,512 


21,765 


82.1% 



ENROUJBD IN 
COLLEGE 



COILECE 
EKBOLLKERT 
BATE OF 
HICH SCHOOL 
GRADOATES 



7,181 
7,143 
6,994 
6,990 
7,229 
7,574 
7,678 
7,477 
7,591 
7,53? 
7,396 



33.1% 
32.5% 
31.4% 
31.2% 
31.8% 
32 4% 
33.0% 
32.5% 
33.2% 
3S.7% 
34.0% 



ALL RACES :MEN 



HICH SCHOOL 





TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COiPLETION 


YEAR 


POPULATION 


GRADUATES 


RATE 


1976 


13,012 


10,312 


79.2% 


1977 


13,218 


10,440 


79.0% 


1978 


13,385 


10,614 


79.3% 


1979 


13,571 


10,657 


78.5% 


1980 


13 352 


10,768 


78.9% 


1981 


14,127 


11,052 


78.2% 


1982 


U.083 


11.120 


79.0% 


1983 


14,003 


10,906 


77.9% 


198A 


13,744 


10,914 


79.4% 


1985 


13,199 


10,614 


90.4% 


1986 


12,921 


10,331 


80.0% 



ENROLLED IN 
COLLEGE 



COLLEGE 
ENROUKEat 
RATE OF 
HICH SCIK)0L 
GRADOATES 



3,673 
3,712 
3,621 
3,508 
3,604 
3,833 
3,837 
3,820 
3,929 
3,749 
3,649 



35.6% 
35.6% 
34.1% 
32.9% 
33.5% 
34.7* 
34.5% 
35.0% 
36.0% 
35.3% 
35.3% 



SOURCE Canaua data a« published by ch« Office of Minority Concama. 
Aaerican Council on EduCACion 
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TABLE 15 (C0K7INUED) 



Att SACKS :VOHS29 



CCLLZQE 
EHEOUiQQTT 









HIC^ SCHOJL 




SAZI9 0? 




TOTAL 


HIQi SCHOOL 


COKPLfc-'T'H? 


SKROUSD IB 


HICQ SCHOOL 


YSASt 


POPULATICW 


CEADUATES 


BATS 


COLLZCB 


GSASOASES 


1976 


13,907 


11,365 


81.7% 


3,^08 


30. 9« 


1977 


14,113 


11,569 


82.0% 


3,431 


29.7% 


1978 


14,262 


■ ^94 


82.0% 


3,373 


28.8% 


1979 


Z4,403 


^ 763 


81.7% 


3,«>82 


29.6% 


1980 


14,478 


11,978 


82. 7« 


3,62S 


30.3% 


1981 


14.B38 


12,290 


82.8% 


3,741 


30.4% 


1982 


14,763 


12/71 


82.4% 


3,841 


31.6% 


1983 


14>577 


12.082 


82.9% 


3,657 


30.3% 


19SA 


14,287 


11,956 


83.7% 


3,662 


30.6% 


1985 


13,923 


11,736 


84.3% 


3,788 


32.3% 


198b 


13,591 


11.434 


84.1% 


3,747 


32.8% 



WHITE: TOTAL 













C0LLS3Z 




















HIGH SCKOCL 




8ATSS OP 




TOTAL 


KIGH SCHOOL 


coMPumcHi 


EZmOLLSD 19 


HI(m 8C800L 


YEASi 


POnJLATKKI 


GRADUATES 


BATE 


COLLEGE 


GB/XATSS 


1976 


23,119 


19,046 


82.4% 


6,276 


33.0% 


1977 


23,430 


19,292 


82.3% 


6,209 


32.2% 


1978 


23,650 


T9,526 


82.6% 


6,077 


31.1% 


1979 


23,895 


19,614 


82.1% 


6,119 


31.2% 


1980 


23,975 


19,786 


82.5% 


6,334 


32.0% 


1981 


24,486 


20,123 


82.2% 


6,548 


32.5% 


1982 


24,206 


19,94/ 


82.^% 


6,593 


:3.i% 


1983 


23,899 


19, 64^ 


82.2% 


6,464 


32.9% 


19e4 


23,347 


19,374 


83.0% 


6,526 


33.7% 


1985 


'2,632 


18,917 


83.6% 


6,501 


34.4% 


1986 


22,008 


18,280 


8^ 1% 


6,239 


34.1% 



SOURCE, C«nAu« d&tA m ;^ll«h«d by th« Offlc* of Mlnoti-ty Concema, 
Aa«rlciin Council on EducAClon 
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TABLE 15 lC(»f7TIK(mO] 



«HIT£:HZH 



00ILS6S 

HIGU SCHOOL BATSCS OF 

TOTAL HICK SOKWL CO«PLEn<» EKEOLLJSD I» HXGH 8CKCL 

ma ponjLATKSi caAmTES bats coiiecz (&nsmx3S 



1976 


11,279 


1977 


11,445 


1978 


11.572 


1979 


11,721 


1980 


11,767 


1981 


12,040 


1982 


11,874 


1983 


11,787 


1984 


11.521 


1985 


11,108 


1986 


10,803 



9,186 


81.4% 


9.263 


80.9% 


9,438 


61.6% 


9.457 


80.7% 


9,488 


80.6% 


9,61? 


79.9% 


9.6n 


80.91 


9,4n 


79.8% 


9,348 


81. U 


9.077 


81. 7« 


8.771 


31.2% 



3,250 


35.4% 


3.286 


35.5% 


3,195 


33.9% 


3,104 


32.8% 


3,224 


34.0% 


3.340 


34.7% 


3,308 


34.4% 


3.3 5 


35.4% 


3. 3 


38.4% 


3, 4 


35.8% 


3.127 


35.7% 



VHITE:UO»£M 



COLLECE 

moLUim 

HIGH SCHOOL RATBS OF 

TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL COHPLETKW EHROLLED IK HIGH SCHOOL 
ma POFULATICMI GSAmiATES RATE COLLECE GaADOATbS 



1976 


11.840 


1977 


11.985 


1978 


12.078 


1979 


12,174 


1980 


12.208 


1981 


12,446 


1982 


12.332 


1983 


12.112 


1984 


11,826 


1985 


11,524 


1966 


11.205 



9.860 


83.3% 


10.029 


83.7% 


10,088 


83.5% 


10.157 


83.4% 


10.298 


84.4% 


10,504 


84.4% 


10.333 


83.8% 


10.233 


84.5% 


10.026 


84.8% 


9,840 


85.4% 


9.509 


84.9% 



3.026 


30.7% 


2.923 


29.1% 


2.882 


28.6% 


3.015 


29.7% 


3.110 


30.2% 


3.208 


30.5% 


3.285 


31.8% 


3.129 


30.6% 


3,120 


31.1% 


3.247 


33.0% 


3.m 


32.7% 



SOURCE; C«nau» data as published by tht Off led of Hlnority Conconui 
An.*rl&an Council on Education 
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T/ELE 


15 [CONTINUED] 




























COLUnS 












ENECUUBft 








HIGH SCBOOL 




BATXS OF 






HIGH SCHOOL 


COMPLETION 


ENROLLED IN 


HICK SCBOOL 


YEAR 


POPDUTXOK 


CRADOAm 


RATE 


COLLECE 


CaiAOICAttS 


'976 


3,316 


2,238 


67.5% 


748 


33. 4« 


1977 


3.387 


2,28/ 


67.51 


722 


31.60 


197C 


3,451 


2,340 


67.81 


695 


29.7% 


1979 


3,511 


2,356 


67.1% 


696 


29.5% 


1980 


3,555 


2,480 


69.8% 


688 


27.7% 


1981 


3,779 


2,680 


70.9% 


749 


27.9% 


1982 


3,872 


2,743 


70.8% 


767 


28.0% 


1983 


:),865 


2,741 


70.9% 


742 


2V.r4 


1984 


3,863 


2,885 


74.7% 


786 


27.2% 


1985 


3,716 


2,809 


75.-5% 


nu 


26.1% 


1986 


3.665 


2,801 


7i C% 


801 


28.6% 



BLACK: MEN 



C3UECE 
EKROUKEKT 









HICK SCHOOL 




RATES OF 




TOTAL 


HICH SCHOOL 


COMPLETION 


ENROLLED IN 


HICH SCHOOL 


YEAR 


MPUIATION 


GBADUATES 


RATE 


COLLECE 


GRADUATES 


1976 


1.503 


936 


62.3% 


331 


35 4% 


1977 


1,^28 


970 


63.5% 


-^09 


31.9% 


1978 


1,554 


956 


61 5% 


305 


31.9% 


1979 


1,577 


973 


61.7% 


304 


31.2% 


1980 


1,600 


1.055 


65.9% 


278 


26.4% 


1981 


1,730 


1,154 


66.7% 


325 


U.2% 


1982 


1,786 


1,171 


65.6k 


331 


28.3% 


1983 


1,807 


1.202 


6d 5% 


331 


27.5% 


1984 


1,811 


1.272 


70.7% 


367 


26.9% 


1985 


1,720 


1,244 


72.3% 


345 


27.7% 


1986 


1.699 


1,225 


72.1% 


340 


27.8% 



SOURCS.CenAUJ data as publlthftd by the Office of Minority Concerns, 
Ai&«rlcan Counril on Education 
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TABLE 15 (COKTIKUED) 



BiAcac:uoNni 



COLLEGE 

HIGH SCHOOL RATES OF 

TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETKW ESWLLED IK HIGH SOTOOL 
TEAR POPULATIWJ GRADUATES RATE COLLEGE CRADOATES 



1976 


I,SI3 


1.302 


1977 


1,859 


1,317 


197 B 


1,897 


1,384 


X979 


1,93^ 


1,383 


I960 


1,955 


1,425 


I96I 


2,049 


1.526 


1932 


2,086 


1,572 


1983 


2,058 


1,539 


I98A 


2.052 


i,6i: 


1985 


1.996 


\,565 


1986 


1,966 


1,576 



71.8% 


417 


32.0% 


70.8% 


413 


31.4% 


73.0'' 


390 


28.9% 


71.5% 


392 


2b. 3% 


72.9% 


410 


28.8% 


74.5% 


424 


27.8% 


75.4% 


436 


27.7% 


74.8% 


411 


26.7% 


78.6% 


/19 


26.0% 


7L 


339 


24.9% 


80 


461 


29.3% 



HISPAKIC: TOTAL 



HIGH SCHOOL 





TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COMPLETION 


YEAR 


POnJUTIOH 


GRADUATES 


RATE 


1976 


1.551 


861 


55.5% 


1977 


1.609 


879 


54 6% 


1978 


1.672 


936 


56.0% 


1979 


1.754 


970 


55.3% 


1980 


1.963 


1,053 


53.6% 


1981 


2,052 


1,144 


55.8% 


1932 


2,000 


1,153 


57.7% 


1983 


2,025 


1,110 


54.8% 


1984 


^,017 


1.210 


60.0% 


1985 


■>,223 


1,393 


62.7% 


1986 


^,513 


1.509 


60 0% 



EKROLLED ''H 
COLLEGE 



310 
278 
254 
293 
314 
342 
337 
350 
361 
373 
444 



COLLEGE 
EKROLLKENT 
RATES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 



36.0% 
31.6% 
27.1% 
30.2% 
29.8% 
29.9% 
29.2% 
31.5% 
29.8% 
26.8% 
29.4% 



SOURCE . C«n«u» <Ut« *s published by th« 0fflc« of Minority Concerns. 
AotrlcAr. Council on Education 
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TABLE 15 (COKTIHUEDl 



HZSPAHIC:MEN 













COLLEGE 












BKROLUCEErr 




TOTAL 




HICH SCHOOL 




RATES 0? 


YEAR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COKPLEriON 


ENROLLED IN 


HIGH SCaOOL 


POPUUTION 


GRADUATES 


RATE 


COLLECE 


CRAOQATBS 


1976 


701 


378 


53.9% 


150 


39.7% 


1977 


754 


396 


52.5% 


139 


35.1% 


1978 


781 


420 


53. 8« 


126 


30.0% 


1979 


837 


454 


54.2% 


153 


33.7% 


1980 


971 


497 


51.2% 


154 


31.0% 


1981 


988 


498 


50.4% 


164 


32.9% 


1982 


944 


519 


55.0% 


Ul 


27. 


1983 


968 


476 


49.2% 


152 


31.9% 


1984 


956 


549 


57.4% 


154 


28.1% 


1985 


1,132 


659 


58.2% 


168 


25.5% 


1986 


1,338 


77? 


•i7 7% 


224 


29.0% 



HXSPAHXCrUOMEH 



COLLEGE 
EmiOUJCEHT 









HICH SCHOOL 




RATE5; OF 


YEAR 


TOTAL 


HICH SCHOOL 


COKPLTilON 


ENROLLED IN 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POPUUTION 


CRADUA'^ES 


RATE 


ALLEGE 


GRADUATES 


1976 


850 


4S3 


56. 8». 


160 


33.1% 


1977 


855 


483 


56.5% 


139 


28.6% 


1978 


891 


516 


57.9% 


128 


24.8% 


1979 


91/ 


516 


56.3% 


140 


27.1% 


1980 


992 


556 


56.0% 


160 


28.8% 


1981 


1,064 


646 


60.7% 


178 


27.6% 


1982 


1,056 


6^ 


60.0% 


196 


30.9% 


1983 


1,057 


634 


60.0% 


198 


31.2% 


1984 


1,061 


661 


62.3% 


207 


31.3% 


1985 


1,091 


734 


67.3% 


205 


27.9% 


1986 


1,175 


737 


62.7% 


220 


29.9% 



SOURCE Census (Ut« «s published by the Office of Minority Concerns, 
Aa«ricsn Couitcil on Education 
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EXHIBIT 31 
EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION. 1988 
AGES 18-24 BY ETHNICITY AND GENDER 




i Not H8 grtdt 



i H8 Qtud/not ooH 



j Cnrtkl In ooll 



tOUnciiC«A«4t« tftis — pvMUM by th« 
0ffl9« H Utmorny Concwtf, Am%ticvt 



EXHIBIT 32 
EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION, 1986 
AGES 18-24 BY ETHNICITY AND GENDER 



100% 




Ba Not HS 9r»d« H8 QrtO/noX coH CZD Cnrtld In cod 



eoUftCCiC«iiMit dtit M iwb(|*lt«4 try th« 
Offlo« of Utno^lty C«AO«rftft. Aa»«rtoAn 



o 

ERIC 
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womnm 




EXHIBIT 35 
PROPORTION OF POPULATION 18-24 
ENROLLED IN COLLEGE, 1986* 



36.0% - 
30.0% ' 
26.0% - 
20.0% - 
16.0%- 
10.0% 
6.0% 
0.0% 



28^%. 



23.4% 



20.0% 



-18.7% 



18.7% 



whlt« 



whlt» 



buck blftdc 



•Rcnk ord«r«d lO faellitst* oomparlaon 
nOURCeiCaneua dtU t« roporUd try Off. 
cf MIn Concorna. Am. Council on Cduc. 



HlapMic 



■•fi 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT 3f» 
HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION RATES 
BY ETHNICITY, 



90% 



70% 




' totti 



- whit* 



EXHIBrr 37 

TRENDS IN HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION RATES 
BY ETHNICITY, 1976-1986» 



90% 



zo% 



70% 



G0% 



50% 



t978 




27< 
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EXHIBIT 38 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES 
BY FTHNICITY. 1376-1988* 



40% 



95% 



30% 



26% 



20% 



TbtM or* MMU»9tf ©vrvrs «Ad 



1976 



1978 



18S0 



1932 



! 

1984 



1966 



Ut toUI 1 

•**ct. of HZ Qmit «a-a4 lA eotiMo 
SOORCtiOffteo of Ulnonty C«M«rft«, 
A««rto«A C4W«oll OA CAmticA 



- bUck 



' Hispanic 



EXHIBIT 39 
TRENDS IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES 
BY ETHNIC^Y. 1976-1986* 

40% 1 



3«% - 




20*1 " 1 ' j 1 f } 

1978 1078 -©80 1982 1984 



••ct. of M« 9ntS9 t*-t4 to QotkM 
I ^CliOfftoo of Minority CoA«trns. 
A* ^rlcM Ceunon on e«vo«tloA 
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EXHIBIT 40 
CCaXEQE ENROLLMENT RATES 
BY QEN0ER,1976-1986» 



A0% 



$0* - 



25% 



20% 




19Te 



1980 



t932 



' US total men 



US totsJ wsffi«n 



SOUitCCxOmM of MH»onty Co$t««r«9. 



EXHIBIT 41 
WHITE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES 
BY Q£NDER,1976-19e6* 



40* 



36% 



Z0% 



26% 



TlK»M era flwt> » td Mn«« 
<a Att rapr«««at ftotnl 



20til — 



«78 



— I 



trhlta r»n 
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EXHIBIT 42 
BLACK COLLECc ENROLLMENT RA'rES 
BY QENDER,1976-1986» 



40% 




«78 



1080 



t9fl2 



Idas 



• buck rren 



•Pot. of K3 ^••14 to e«{lo9« 



EXHIBIT 43 
HISPANIC COaEQE ENROLLMENT RATES 
BY QENDER,1976-1986« 



40% 



»o% 




25« 



20% 



W6 



197C 



Idea 



«44 



•fot. of Ki or»d« t«*S4 to esif 
SOV^diCCfte^ Of Mtoodt/ CMcmt. 



ERIC 
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CBS^ 



TAT I If. 

by Zthnlclty «ad Typ* 
Spring 1986 



IHSniT H TYPE 




EIKJnClTY 






VHITE 


BIACC UISFAKIC 


Public 4-3rr 


44.9% 




2S.6« 25. 6« 


Prlv*t« k-yx 


51.9% 


56.0% 


28. S« 26.8% 



SOCEC£:irj^ School and Bcj^-^'l, u ^t«d by ti« 
AMrlcan Ccuacll on Muc*ti^ 



278 
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EXHIBIT 44 
COLLEGE COMPLETION RATES, 
SPRING 1986» 

70.0% I 




TotzJ CZl White ^ Black 6^ H{«p«nIo 



ERLC 



EXKsrr 45 

GRADUATE e«K3U.MENT 
BY WKITE/MtiORITY, 1978-1986 
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EXHiSiT 46 
WSTRfSUTICW OF GfJADUATE ENROLLMENT 
BY WHITE/Ma^CmrrY, 1970-1988 




acUftC&cmM «< taacetty OtnowM, 



BY mmmsB. 1976-1886 















ISO 










































Its® 














to 
























0 




if 




















tS79 








mo 



Di3TRSUTK>N G^DUATE ENROLLMENT 
BY MM>fi}TES. f3?S-1988 




1070 «T8 mo ms m4 ises 
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TABLE 1^. Profesaloiuil Enrollsent 
by Ethnicity, 1976-1986 
[ thousands ] 



RON- 







WHITR 


TOTAL 


BUCK 








YEAR 


TOTAL 


KON-KSPNC 


MIKailTY 


NOH-HSPnC 


HISPANIC 


ASIAN AH I1:<DIAN 


ALIEN 


1976 


244 


:;2o 


21 


11 


5 


4 1 


3 


1978 


255 


229 


22 


11 


5 


5 1 


3 


1980 


277 


248 


?6 


13 


7 


6 1 


3 


1982 


278 


246 


29 


13 


7 


8 1 


3 


1984 


278 


243 


32 


13 


8 


9 1 


3 


1986 


270 


230 


36 


14 


9 


11 1 


4 



SOURCE: Office of Minority Concerns, African 
Council on Education 
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EXKsrr 49 

PR0FE8S!0NAL ^BIOLLMENT 

BY vmre/Mi9KMry, me-me 



800 






















MO 
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W8TR5SUTION OF P»0FES8K>NAl ENROLLRCfrr 



100% 




t9®9 «sei 19M 
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EXf^T61 

BY ummnES. me-mQ 





Appendix 
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